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ONE result of the prominence with which South Africa has 
come before our eyes of recent years ought to be a growing 
and more intelligent interest in the position and prospects of 
the Anglican Church in that country. The subject is an 
interesting one both from the point of view of past history 
and from that of future development. With regard to the 
past, we cannot do better than quote the words of Dr. 
Wirgman : 

‘Other Colonial Churches of our communion have had their 
varying struggles, trials, and difficulties, but no other Colonial Church 
has had to contend for the root principles of Catholic belief and 
apostolic order under the same difficulties as we have had to 
encounter. No other Colonial Church has had to bear the brunt of 
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the struggle between Erastian conceptions of the relations between 
the Church and the Civil Power and the ordered freedom of true 
spiritual liberty as the South African Church has done. The Colonial 
Churches won their liberty and gained their freedom from the 
oppressive fictions and traditions of a State supremacy, which was 
supposed to import into new and free countries the disabilities and 
hindrances of the Established Church of England, without any of its 
corresponding advantages of endowment. But the strain and stress 
of the conflict whereby this liberty of organization and freedom of 
action was won fell upon the South African Church alone.’! 


These words were written nearly ten years ago. How 
far is the Church in South Africa to-day true to the splendid 
traditions of her past, and what are the problems with which 
she is called upon to grapple in the immediate future? In 
answer to this question, we may suggest four points of general 
interest to English Church people. First, the missionary 
work of the South African Church among the native races ; 
secondly, her work of edification among the English-speak- 
ing population, and especially the British settlers who are 
now streaming out in such numbers ; thirdly, her relation to 
other Christian societies; and lastly, her responsibility for 
the education of the young. 

All these are large and momentous questions. Within 
our limits they can only be touched on in a cursory and 
desultory manner ; but perhaps enough may be said to illus- 
trate the great opportunities and the no less great dangers 
which confront the Church of the Province of South Africa 
at the present day, and to secure for her the sympathy and 
prayers of loyal Anglicans in other parts of the world. We 
take first the relation of the Church to the native races, 
because it must never be forgotten that, if the Church of 
South Africa be true to her responsibilities, missionary work 
must take its place in the very forefront of her programme. 
And in this field her opportunities are very great, quite 
bewilderingly great in fact. One result of the war has been 
enormously to increase the respect felt by the natives for 
Great Britain, and to dispose them favourably towards the 


1 History of the English Church and People in South Africa, \n- 
troduction. 
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Christianity which is presented to them under English 
auspices. And when we add that even before the war there 
were clear signs of the special attractions exercised upon 
them by the Christianity of the Anglican Church, it will be 
obvious that the openings and the needs for missionary work 
are very marked. The natives are more than ever looking to 
English influences, and in particular to the English Church, 
for education and religion. And it is not hard to understand 
why the Church has this growing attraction for them. Her 
hierarchical organization, with a bishop at the head corre- 
sponding in some degree to a paramount chief, has something 
to do with it. Then the native has a good deal of that 
‘desire for discipline’ which we know is the beginning of 
wisdom. He respects a Church which has a high standard 
of practical Christianity, and which does not hesitate to ex- 
communicate those who fall short of that standard. And, 
thirdly, the beauty and orderliness of her liturgical services 
and her reverent ceremonial appeal strongly to a nature which 
is both simple and observant, and which has a keen sense for 
music and pictorial effects. 

So far, then, it is clear that political and ecclesiastical 
influences combine to present the Church with a rare oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity such as can hardly occur again—for 
developing and extending her missionary work. But along 
with this unique opportunity there goes a very serious danger. 
A smattering of education together with responsible employ- 
ment, especially during the war, has fostered a sense of 
strength and importance among the natives such as never 
existed before. The result is that a widespread racial move- 
ment is on foot, aiming at the acquisition of social standing 
and political rights for the dark races, not on the ground that 
they are sufficiently civilized to recognize and fulfil the duties 
involved in such a position, but rather on the ground of 
superior numbers and aboriginal ownership of the country. 
It is no wonder that an unreasonable claim like this is met 
by an equally unreasonable prejudice against any concession, 
social or political, being made to any person with a dark skin, 
however fit he may happen to be for the rights and duties of 
civilized life. In fact, things point to a deadlock in this 
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respect which is of very serious significance for the future. 
Before going on to deal with the specially religious aspect of 
these conditions, we will give two quotations to show that 
the Church is fully aware of the difficulty and is doing her 
best to point to the true solution. The first is from a letter 
on the native question by Dr. Gibson, coadjutor Bishop of 
Capetown, addressed to the Rector of Lydenberg in August 
1902, and since printed. After pointing out that there is 
no exception to the duty of evangelizing all races, the writer 
continues : 


‘ At the same time we have to point out that the duty of evange- 
lization stands quite apart from social and political considerations. 
Social equality is determined by education, heredity, environment, 
and the like; and while the Christian has to enforce the charity and 
the courtesy which our Lord teaches, he is not to demand or claim 
a social equality where none exists. Not, of course, that the dividing 
line is in itself that of colour; but it is marked out by such factors 
as I have named above. . . . Similarly with politics. The giving of 
the franchise depends upon such matters as education, intellectual 
fitness, a stake in the country, and the like. A man, whether white 
or black, may be an exemplary Christian, and yet wholly unfit for 
the franchise. The Church no more insists on a universal political 
equality than she does on a universal social equality. She does, 
however, claim that colour is to be no bar to rising, and she does 
teach that, because a man is black, he is not im virtue of his colour 
alone necessarily inferior to one who is white. . . . Our responsibility, 
of which nothing can divest us, is this: to Christianize the natives ; 
to give them justice, good government, and fair treatment; to help 
them to such an education as may be most suitable for them, so 
that they may develop along such lines, and to such a point, as God 
intends for them.’ 


In the same month (August 1902) some resolutions were 
passed at a Conference of the Bishop and Clergy of Mashona- 
land, which, while agreeing with Bishop Gibson’s admirable 
summary of principles, add one or two practical suggestions : 


‘(1) We believe that the Christian faith—while accepting loyally 
the consequences of Christ’s identification of Himself with universal 
humanity—recognizes the inequalities existing in individuals and 
races, arising from the fact that neither individuals nor races are born 
with equal faculties or opportunities. . . . (5) We believe that the 
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only way to fit the natives of Africa to fill the place intended for 
them in the commonwealth is by the disciplinary influence of the 
Christian Gospel. This Gospel, we believe, involves the training of 
the native in a sense of responsibility to himself, to his neighbour, 
and to the State. (6) We believe that moral training and the 
discipline of work are the immediate means of cultivating this sense 
of responsibility. (7) We believe that two things which make the 
native unambitious in his work both for himself and others are 
(a) polygamy, and (4) the absence of wants. (8) We believe that 
as the commonest, though not the highest, incentive to work is the 
desire to satisfy wants, and as the tendency of civilization is to 
increase a man’s wants and to turn irresponsible nomads into citizens, 
and kraals into homes, the Church and the State should introduce as 
soon as possible a universal system of industrial training and education. 
(9) We believe that polygamy should be in every way discouraged.’ 


These extracts give good hope for the future. They show 
that the Church has shaken itself free from that temper of 
hysterical admiration for ‘the noble savage,’ as such, which 
was fatally prevalent in England in the middle of the last 
century, and which produced incalculable mischief by snubbing 
and disheartening British settlers, driving the Boer farmers 
to seek independence in the interior, and finally producing 
its inevitable result in a series of sanguinary conflicts with 
the native tribes, which might have been avoided by a little 
initial firmness and common-sense. Firmness and common- 
sense, combined with missionary zeal, are the qualities which 
are, more than any others, needful to-day for dealing with 
the great racial movement just alluded to. 

But that movement presents also special difficulties and per- 
plexities on the ecclesiastical side. In this connexion it appears 
as ‘the Ethiopian Church,’ and claims that native Christians 
shall have their own ministry, discipline, and organization, all 
independent of the white man’s influence or interference. The 
Ethiopian Church started in a secession from the Wesleyans 
in 1892, and sought to obtain orders and status by affiliation 
to the African Methodist Episcopal Church of America. The 
Rev. J. M. Dwane, who had previously been a native Wesleyan 
minister, and who joined the Ethiopian Church in 1894, paid 
two visits to America with this object. Difficulties, however, 
were made in America, and after a time a section of the 
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Ethiopian Church, under the leadership of Mr. Dwane, applied 
to the Archbishop of Capetown for admission to the Anglican 
communion. The application was considered by a synod of 
the bishops of the province at Grahamstown in August 1900, 
and a scheme was drawn up of ‘an Order to be formed within 
the Church, and to be called the Order of Ethiopia.’ Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Dwane was confirmed, admitted to communion, 
and ordained to the diaconate ; whilst twelve Ethiopian readers 
had the great privilege of receiving a course of instruction 
from Father Puller, S.S.J.E., after which they were admitted 
into the Church, confirmed, and licensed as readers by various 
bishops of the province. These men form the nucleus of 
what is known as the ‘ Ethiopian Order,’ an expression which 
denotes those members of the old Ethiopian Church who, 
after instruction by Father Puller or his disciples, have 
entered the Anglican communion, But the term Ethiopian 
Order means more than this. It means that these people 
have joined the Church not as individual converts, but in a 
corporate capacity, forming ‘a society within the Church,’ 
Now, it is just here that difficulties may be anticipated in the 
future, and in fact have arisen to some extent already. No 
doubt this corporate admission to the Church was intended 
as a complimentary recognition of their moral courage in 
applying for proper ecclesiastical status, but none the less it 
was a dangerous gift. The retention of the name Ethzopian 
seems particularly unfortunate, tending as it must to per- 
petuate their connexion with the old Ethiopian Church, its 
lamentable slackness of faith and discipline, and its separatist 
tendencies in things political and religious. Again, the Order, 
and the constitution which governs it and gives it quasi- 
independence, are a great temptation to the spirit of separa- 
tism zzthin the Church. Especially is this the case with 
regard to certain clauses in the constitution which appear to 
make the readers or catechists of the Order independent of 
the priest who is in charge of the district in which such readers 
work, and to make them subject only to the authority of the 
Bishop of the diocese. 


‘It is implied,’ writes Father Puller, ‘that the missions of the 
Order shall be subject in every way to the Diocesan Bishop, but 
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they are to be exempt from the jurisdiction of the parochial clergy 
and of the missionaries administering the older missions of the 
Church,’! 


Now, it seems obvious that every organized mission must 
be under the charge and control of a priest, who shall be 
responsible for preparing candidates for confirmation, giving 
them Communion, and hearing the confessions of penitents. 
And it is further obvious that these priestly duties can only 
be performed by a local ministry, ze. by priests resident in 
the various districts, and not by a single clergyman itiner- 
ating through the whole of South Africa. Such a clergyman 
may do splendid work in the way of inspection and organiza- 
tion, but cannot possibly undertake the priestly supervision 
of congregations which may be a thousand miles apart. It 
would seem that the only way in which the work of the 
Ethiopian Order can be carried on as a Church agency, 
effectively and without friction, is by arranging that each 
Ethiopian reader shall be licensed to the nearest resident 
priest, who shall supervise his work and perform sacerdotal 
duties for his congregation, while at the same time allowing 
him as much independent initiative as is compatible with the 
maintenance of ecclesiastical order and discipline. 

The moral of all this is twofold. First, the Church must 
keep clear of all racial agitation for the premature acquisition 
of social and political rights. And, secondly, she must make 
the Christianization of the native (on which his claim to a 
higher civil status must largely depend) as thorough and 
comprehensive as possible. She must not be content with 
exhibiting him as a convert ; she must take care that religion 
goes deep and spreads widely in his character, making him 
a better man in all the relations of life, including domestic 
service, In this way she may hope gradually to overcome 
the indifference, or in many cases the antipathy, of the colonial 
mind to missionary effort—an antipathy based partly on the 


1 *The Ethiopian Order,’ in No. 1 of the S.P.G.’s admirable quarterly, 
The East and the West, page 84. Clauses 13 to 16 in the Bishops’ 
Scheme seem to ‘imply’ this exemption from the authority of the parish 
priest ; but it is only fair to say that such exemption is nowhere formally 
and explicitly asserted. 
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disastrous effects of the sentimental policy of the past, and 
partly on the spurious claims of the ‘ Ethiopianism’ of to-day.' 

And now we must pass on to the relation of the Church 
to the white population, including colonials born in the 
country, and British settlers recently arrived. This relation 
involves perplexities, which will inevitably increase in the near 
future, unless the problem is fairly faced, and solved on clear 
and definite principles. In order to understand the position, 
we must remind ourselves once more of the great battle 
waged and won by the South African Church, under the 
guidance of Bishop Gray, against heresy and Erastianism ; 
of the brave stand which she made for Catholic belief and 
spiritual liberty ; of her determination to ground the authority 
of her bishops on apostolic succession instead of ‘letters 
patent,’ and to make the Prayer Book (without the ‘inter- 
pretations’ of Privy Council) the standard of her faith and 
worship. Now, the question simply is, whether she is going 
to be true to these great traditions of the past, or whether 
she is prepared to sacrifice them in the interest of a wider 
popularity and a more rapid development of influence. There 
is, to put it plainly, a danger of the South African Church 
compromising, and even forfeiting, that spiritual freedom 
which has been so dearly bought. A variety of influences, 
some palpable and obvious, others of a more subtle character, 
combine to constitute this danger. Under the first head we 
may place the action of the Diocesan Synod of Natal. The 
members of this Synod are persuaded that it would be easier 
for them to obtain possession of certain properties left in trust 
for ‘the Church of England in Natal,’ if the third proviso in 
the constitution of the Provincial Church were repealed. 
This proviso runs: 


‘Provided that in the interpretation of the aforesaid Standards 
and Formularies the Church of this Province be not held to be 
bound by decisions, in questions of Faith and Doctrine, or in 


? Of course there is a great deal of unfairness and ignorance in the 
colonial attitude to Missions. It ignores the temporary upheaval and 
unsettlement necessarily caused by the leaven of Christian liberty in the 
native mind, and also ignores the bad influence often exercised by the 
careless and inconsistent lives of white Christians. 
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questions of Discipline relating to Faith and Doctrine, other than 
those of its own Ecclesiastical Tribunals, or of such other Tribunal 
as may be accepted by the Provincial Synod as a Tribunal of Appeal.’ 


There are two criticisms to be made on the proposal to 
remove this bulwark of the independence of the South African 
Church. The first and minor point is that such action would 
probably not effect the object in view. In fact, during the 
last session of the Natal Parliament a Bill was brought 
forward for handing over the properties in question to the 
diocese of Natal, on condition that this third proviso should 
be deleted from the constitution of the Church of the Province. 
But, even with this condition attached, the Bill was thrown out 
by Parliament. The Parliament held apparently that even 
the deletion of the proviso would not of itself establish a 4ga/ 
connexion between the South African Church and the Church 
of England. We welcome this opinion with respectful ac- 
clamation, and we venture to think that the Natal diocesan 
authorities made a fatal mistake in allowing such a condition 
to be attached to the Bill. They thereby admitted that their 
claim to the property depended on their ability to set up a 
legal nexus with the Church of England, and this they failed 
to do. Their position is an unenviable one. And yet, in 
spite of the decision of their Parliament, they have unani- 
mously decided to propose the repeal of the third proviso at 
the Provincial Synod which meets at Capetown on January 23, 
1904. The proposal has nothing to recommend it ; we hope 
and believe that it will be decisively rejected. Its accept- 
ance would mean a compromise of principle, without even 
a fair prospect of pecuniary compensation. In using this 
language, we do not wish to bring any accusation of bad faith 
against the Churchmen of Natal. They have, we believe, an 
equitable right to the property which they claim; they do 
not, we are sure, wish to reimpose the Privy Council yoke on 
the Church of the Province. Nevertheless, they are taking 
action which, while it would probably fail to assist their claim, 
would certainly be interpreted adversely to the spiritual in- 
dependence of their Church. This is, then, our second 
criticism on the proposal. It may be that the repeal of the 
proviso would not of itself produce a legal union with the 
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Church of England ; we are inclined to agree with the Natal 
Parliament that it would not; and it may be that, if the 
proviso went, other safeguards of possible validity would 
remain. But nevertheless the impression would be created 
that the Church of South Africa was deliberately and con- 
sciously moving in a direction which could only logically end 
in the re-establishment of a relation which had been success- 
fully repudiated by Bishop Gray.' 

But there is also another danger, more subtle in character, 
which threatens the independence of the South African 
Church. Certain exponents of militant Protestantism are 
denouncing her as a hotbed of ‘ritualism’; they are insisting 
on a South African ‘comprehensiveness’ equal to that of the 
Church of England, and they argue, in support of this claim, 
that the Church of South Africa is really part and parcel of 
the English Establishment, and that any provisos or other 
ecclesiastical quibbles which obscure this fact should be ruth- 
lessly abolished. 

Now, here also there are two things to be said. In the 
first place, anyone who knows the South African Church will 
rub his eyes with bewilderment on hearing that ‘ritualism’ 
(by which Catholic ceremonial is meant) is rampant there. 
There could not be a greater mistake. The merit of that 
Church is that she insists on a certain minimum of loyalty 
to the Prayer Book in matters of faith and worship; but, 
especially in regard to ceremonial, this standard is by no 
means high. Incense is scarcely ever used except in some 
native churches ; the use of Eucharistic vestments varies very 
much from one diocese to another ; and the churches in which 
the Holy Eucharist is made the principal Sunday morning 
service could probably be counted on the fingers. It is not 
too much to say that the services, as rendered at a typical 


1 It is hardly necessary to add that no one would object to the 
position of the Privy Council as a court of appeal for preventing the mis- 
carriage of justice in causes ecclesiastical or civil. What we do object 
to is the perversion of the Privy Council into an ecclesiastical tribunal for 
determining the doctrine and discipline of the Church. And until this 
usurped claim has been definitely renounced, it will be the wisdom of the 
free Churches of the Anglican Communion to give it as wide a berth as 
possible. 
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normal South African church, contain nothing that a con- 

vinced Churchman, however moderate, could reasonably object 

to.! And when the clergy are told, in a phrase borrowed from 

English controversy, that their practices are causing the 

‘alienation of the laity,’ it may be answered that a conclusive 
test of the truth of such an assertion is readily available. 
The South African Church, being unendowed, depends for 
her very existence on the support of the laity. If the laity 
were alienated, her clergy would be starved and her churches 
closed, whereas the numbers of both are rapidly increasing. 
In the second place, those who claim that the comprehensive 

ness of the Church of England should be reproduced in South 
Africa should clear their ideas as to the real meaning of 
their words. It is admitted that a considerable latitude of 
area must characterize an Established National Church of any 
country, though many sober judges are of opinion that in 
England the bounds have been very unduly widened, so much 
so as to prevent the Church from exercising her proper ¢each- 
ing function, and to drive many of her sons in sheer bewilder- 
ment to seek clearer statements of doctrine in another com- 
munion. But, waiving such criticisms, the fact remains that 
the South African Church is neither National nor Established, 
but just a free association of people who hold to the principles 
of the Prayer Book. As such, she co-exists on terms of 
absolute equality with other Christian bodies which profess 
the tenets of Wesleyanism, Lutheranism, &c. And so, while 
she will be ready on occasion to conciliate her own weaker 
members by acquiescing in a lower standard of ceremonial 
than the Prayer Book contemplates, in the sphere of doctrine 
she can plead no temptation or excuse for sacrificing principle 
for the sake of comprehension. The Wesleyans &c. do not 
in the least wish to be comprehended ; there is no prestige of 
Establishment to complicate matters; they have their own 
doctrinal basis on which they stand, and recognize that the 


1 It is worth mentioning that the Bishop of Bloemfontein, who has 
been blamed for refusing to allow the ‘moderate’ party at Kimberley to 
build a church of their own, offered to provide them with one in which 
the ceremonial should be still simpler than that practised in the parish 
church. 
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Church has hers. Those who claim membership in a free 
and non-established Church do so because they agree with 
her doctrinal position. The only exception to this rule is 
furnished by a small section of people who from time to time 
make their voice heard, and who, paradoxically enough, claim 
to be included in the Church on the express ground that they 
disbelieve in many of her most cherished principles. 

‘We do not believe in Baptismal Regeneration,’ they say in effect, 
‘nor in any objective presence in the Holy Communion. We do not 
believe that any spiritual gift is conveyed in Ordination. We do not 
approve of the observance of Saints’ Days, and could never enter a 
place of worship in which either confession or fasting were so much as 
mentioned. On the ground of these Protestant tenets, we demand 
churches where our principles shall be duly preached and practised.’ 


Now, when confronted by claims like this, the Church is 
compelled to take a firm stand on principle. The Prayer 
Book is her accepted standard, and she cannot be expected 
to promulgate views which flatly contradict its teaching. No 
doubt she is to be wise and conciliatory in dealing with these 
people, but first and foremost she must ‘to her own self be 
true.’ If these anti-Church tenets find expression occasionally 
in churches of the English Establishment, that is nothing to 
her, except possibly an argument against the whole principle 
of Establishment. 

Historically, too, there is a considerable difference be- 
tween the position of the Church of England and that of the 
Anglican Communion in a new country. The Church of 
England has developed through many centuries under the 
influence of a great variety of political, social, and ecclesias- 
tical factors. Quisque suos patimur Manes ; she has to bear 
her own ghostly torments, and to carry the burden of her 
past with her as she confronts the problems of the future. 
That past, since the time her Prayer Book was drawn up, 
includes the teaching of foreign reformers, the violence of 
independent supremacy, and the patronage of Whig statesmen. 
No wonder that she has not passed altogether scatheless 
through so many trials ; no wonder that she cannot yet appeal 
quite fairly and squarely to her own rules and regulations, but 
has still to submit to many accommodations and compro- 
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mises which are the heritage of her chequered history. But 
the Church in a new country has no such lamentable necessity 
laid upon her. If she accepts the English Prayer Book, she 
can accept it without misgivings, and interpret it according 
to the plain natural meaning of its language. Her history 
lies before her, not behind; and it will be an enormous 
advantage if, as she enters on the making of that history, she 
can start with a clear conception, and speak with an united 
voice, with regard to the doctrine she has to preach, the 
ministry of grace she has to exercise, and her own credentials 
and authority as a living member of the Body of Christ. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the South African Church 
will stand fast in that spiritual liberty which is her one great 
‘endowment ;’ that she will maintain her loyalty to the un- 
adulterated principles of that Prayer Book which she grate- 
fully accepts from the Church at home; that she will be 
ready, if necessary, to forego a rapid and showy development 
of activity, and choose rather a steady advance along the 
lines of truth and consistency; that she will remember that 
united and consentient witness to the faith on the part of a 
smaller body is far stronger than the confused murmur of a 
disorganized multitude; that, in a word, she will prove 
worthy of the inheritance bequeathed to her by Robert 
Gray, first Bishop of Capetown and Metropolitan of South 
Africa. 

Thirdly, if we would gain an accurate view of the work of 
any given Church, we must consider not only its own efforts 
and opportunities and guiding principles, but also its relation 
to the work done by other denominations in the same field. 
And here we must remember that the Anglican Church in 
South Africa has had much lee-way to make up. Before the 
consecration of Bishop Gray in 1847,she can scarcely be said 
to have had any existence whatever, although by that date 
the Dutch Reformed Church had established a complete net- 
work of organization, and the Wesleyans had been at work 
for thirty years. No statistics shewing the state of things 
to-day are available for the whole of South Africa; but the 
following are the figures for Cape Colony in 1898 (the year 
before the disturbances caused by the war), printed by the 
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Government, and purporting to give the number of white 
‘persons belonging to the congregation’ of the various reli- 
gious bodies. Dutch Reformed Church, 145,831; Church of 
England, 34,416 ; Wesleyan, 23,189 ; Roman Catholic, 14,965 ; 
Presbyterian, 9,055. Very roughly, these figures shew the 
comparative strength of the denominations, as far as numbers 
go, in the Church dioceses of Capetown, Grahamstown, and 
St. John’s. With regard to the Wesleyans, it is only fair, 
first, to acknowledge with admiration the strength and success 
of their work in general; and, secondly, to admit that if the 
Church seems to have passed them in the number of her 
white adherents, she is still behindhand, certainly in Cape 
Colony, and probably throughout South Africa, in her roll of 
native Christians. And, further, there is a point of organiza- 
tion in which the Wesleyans have the better of us, which may 
be illustrated by these figures taken from the same return. 
According to it, the Church has 172 main stations to the 
Wesleyans’ 118; but the Wesleyans are credited with 2,179 
out-stations, as compared with 303 belonging to the Church. 
These figures suggest a serious lack of elasticity in Angli- 
can methods. Her policy is usually a policy of main 
stations, for which a church, parsonage, resident priest, and 
salary of 200/.a year are all required. This makes her 
progress slow and cumbrous, like that of a British column 
in the late war, burdened with its interminable train of ox- 
waggons. Among the Wesleyans the equipment is lighter. 
They seem to possess a large number of trustworthy men 
engaged in secular pursuits, but quite capable of conducting 
service in small out-stations, under the superintendence of a 
circuit minister, who may come round and inspect about once 
a month. The Church ought to be able to do something of 
the same sort. She ought to be able to find responsible 
laymen in the smaller villages, who could be appointed readers, 
and could take service on every Sunday in the month except 
the one on which an itinerating priest comes to celebrate the 
Blessed Sacrament. In this way work could be started at a 
number of places, some of which would naturally grow into 
main stations later on. 

The Dutch Reformed Church, as will be seen from the 
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figures given above, outnumbers the English Church by more 
than four to one in Cape Colony ; until the close of the war 
it was also the Established Church of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony. Its predominant position is illustrated 
by the stately character of its buildings. The most striking 
feature of almost every dorp in South Africa is the Dutch 
church, a large and often architecturally fine edifice, standing 
in an enclosure at the centre of the town. Often, indeed, 
these churches seem absurdly large for the population of the 
village. But it must be remembered that they are deliber- 
ately built of a size to accommodate the inhabitants of all 
the outlying Dutch farms, who come in once a quarter to 
attend the Nachtmahl, or Lord’s Supper ; during the rest of 
the year they are more than half empty. 

During the war much speculation was hazarded as to the 
influence which the defeat of the Boers would exercise upon 
their religion. It was often asserted that their Calvinistic 
creed was bound up with the idea that they were, in a very 
special sense, the chosen people of God, and that an issue of 
the war which dissipated the latter would prove fatal to the 
former also. But in matter of fact their religion does not 
seem to have been disturbed ; their ministers have returned, 
churches are being restored, and congregations are flocking 
back tothem. The explanation probably is that defeat has not 
disabused them of their conviction that they are the chosen 
race, but has simply suggested to them that, as often happened 
to the Israelites of old, they are being temporarily chastened 
for their sins, and must show their repentance by greater 
loyalty to the God of their fathers. Of course, however, it is 
quite possible that a few among the more bitter and ardent 
spirits may have lost their old faith ; and it is probable that 
isolated receptions into the English Church will become rather 
more numerous than in the past. 

This brings us to the last subject on which we have to 
touch : namely, the Church and education. The Boers have 
always shown an admirable zeal for denominational] religious 
instruction ; here is, in fact, a platform on which Anglicans 
can heartily co-operate with them. In Cape Colony public 
education is mostly secular ; though even there, through their 
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preponderance on the school committees, the Dutch ministers 
are able to secure the teaching of their distinctive tenets. 
But a much more hopeful future is opening out in the new 
colonies under the enlightened and statesmanlike guidance 
of Mr. Sargant, the Director of Education in the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony. In both these colonies denomi- 
national instruction may be given in Government schools at 
the request of the parents ; and in such a case the ministers of 
the various denominations may themselves give such in- 
structions, within school hours, in class-rooms assigned for 
that purpose. The time allotted for such teaching has been 
recently defined in an Education Ordinance for the Orange 
River Colony, as ‘not exceeding two hours a week.’ The 
opportunity thus offered to the Church of giving systematic 
doctrinal teaching to her children is of enormous value and 
importance. It remains for her to make full use of the liberty 
thus conceded, and thereby to shew her appreciation of a 
privilege which the Church in other lands would give almost 
anything to possess. It is to be hoped that in time a uniform 
system will prevail in this respect over all South Africa, and 
that the privileges of the new Colonies will thus be extended 
to Cape Colony and Natal. Another way in which Mr. 
Sargant’s liberal policy is shown is in the encouragement of 
denominational hostels in connexion with Government schools 
in the larger centres of population. The idea is that each 
religious body should have its own boarding house, where the 
children shall be under the charge of a master (or mistress) 
of their own denomination, while they attend the Govern- 
ment school for ordinary instruction. Help is given towards 
the maintenance of such hostels; and the boarding-master, if 
properly qualified, has his place on the teaching staff of the 
college. Such a system is well worthy of adoption, especially 
where the population is not sufficiently great to justify the 
existence of an independent Church school on a basis of its 
own. There ought, however, to be room for secondary Church 
schools, fashioned more or less after the type of English public 
schools, to be gradually established. Such are St. Andrew's 
College at Grahamstown, Michaelhouse School in Natal, and 
the Capetown Diocesan School at Rondebosch. The Church 
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in every diocese ought to have at least one such institution 
under its own immediate control. 

Such, then, are the outlook of the Church in South Africa 
and the manifold opportunities for development in her work. 
If she can grasp the opportunities and prosecute her work in 
a spirit of zeal and common sense and dogged persistence, 
and, above all, of firm loyalty to the traditions of the past, 
she may not only train and foster an admirable type of 
Churchmanship in South Africa, but also strengthen the 
hands of her brethren who are struggling against great diffi- 
culties in other parts of the world. 


ArT. IL—A PHILOSOPHY OF PHRASES. 


The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. By A. M. Fatr- 
BAIRN, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. (London: Hodder and Stoughton). 


I, 


Dr. FAIRBAIRN’S book has been widely praised, and as a 
piece of writing it deserves praise, for it is written by a 
master hand with strong and graceful eloquence. But Dr. 
Fairbairn comes before us, primarily, not as an artist but as 
a thinker, and the praise so abundantly given to the book 
has been given, chiefly, not to the art that it discloses but to 
the thought that it sets forth. In this praise we are quite 
unable to take part. Emphatically, the Principal of Mansfield 
College has not given us the ‘philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, nor even any considerable contribution to that 
philosophy. His introductory philosophy, although well 
expressed, is crude, incomplete, and imaginative—owing more 
to phrases than to thought. In his later argument we find a 
similar persuasiveness of art, and a similar incompleteness of 
thought. He shows, gracefully and well, certain things that 
are both interesting and serviceable, but, when his argument 
is finished, the most important things remain beyond it. 

Dr. Fairbairn starts, from an avowed faith in Christianity 
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as the religion of the Incarnation, ‘ to explain religion through 
Nature and man,’ and ‘to construe Christianity through 
religion’ (p. vii). His book, he tells us, ‘is neither a philosophy 
nor a history of religion, but it is an endeavour to look at 
what is at once the central fact and idea of the Christian 
faith by a mind whose chief labour in life has been to make 
an attempt at such a philosophy through such a history’ (p. x). 
That religion needs explanation, that it contains mystery which 
excites our wonder and thereby our philosophy, is to Dr. 
Fairbairn not in the least surprising. 


‘To say that the article of faith which the intellect finds the 
hardest to construe may be the more necessary to the life of the 
religion, is to state a sober fact, and no paradox. This does not 
mean that the heart has to be satisfied at the expense of the head ; 
it means the very opposite, viz. that unless religion be an eternal 
challenge to the reason, it can have no voice for the imagination, 
and no value for the heart’ (p. 5). 

‘The pure reason has its antinomies, but the very ideas it so 
describes may be said to be the laws which bind together men and 
nature, which make a rational experience possible, and which set the 
personal intellect in the midst of an intelligible system. The faith, 
therefore, that had no mystery would be an anomaly in a universe 
like ours, and would suffer from the incurable defects of being a 
faith without truth, and without the capability of so appealing to 
reason as to promote man’s rational and moral growth’ (p. 5). 


There is much of truth in this, but Dr. Fairbairn’s attitude 
in the presence of mystery is one of intellectual curiosity, not 
of trust. He says, indeed, that mystery gives to religion its 
‘value for the heart, but apparently religion possesses this 
value only because ‘the problems which most imperiously 
appeal to the reason for solution, ‘open those glimpses into 
the secret of the universe that most fascinate the heart and 
awe the imagination’ (p. 5). Religion, through its mystery, 
so appeals to reason ‘as to promote man’s rational and moral 
growth’ (p. 5), but Dr. Fairbairn leaves the process of 
promotion undescribed and unexplained. 

Now, if mystery be thus essential to religion as a moral 
agent ; if it excite no surprise to find it most obvious in the 
most essential article of faith, it would seem natural were we 
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to discover in mystery the characteristic ground and occasion 
of religion, and to seek for the definition of religion in the 
soul’s characteristic attitude in the presence of mystery. But 
Dr. Fairbairn does nothing of the sort. According to him, 
religion does mot arise out of mystery. It is a gmoszs, and 
not a faith. Itis, ‘subjectively, man’s consciousness of relation 
to supra-sensible Being.’ Man, we are told, ‘cannot be 
without thought, and cannot think without affirming Deity’ 
(p. 203), or, in other words, ‘ without thinking God’ (p. 210), 
and in this inevitable affirmation the consciousness which 
constitutes religion finds characteristic utterance. It is, then, 
out of knowledge, and not out of nescience, that religion 
arises. Dr. Fairbairn, indeed, finds mystery in religion, but 
the mystery he discovers is not ‘the ground and occasion of 
religion,’ it is only a characteristic of this or that particular 
doctrine. 

For instance, ‘the doctrine that affirms that Jesus was 
“God manifest in the flesh,” or, in other words, that in Christ 
the natures of God and man were so united as to form a 
single and indivisible person,’ is, according to Dr. Fairbairn, 
‘the very apotheosis of the inconceivable’ (p. 8). 

But what of other religions? According to Dr. Fairbairn 
there is mystery in each. Havethese several mysteries, then, 
nothing in common except their mystery, or do they arise out 
of something common to all individual experiences, or, at 
least, to all individual environments? Dr. Fairbairn does not 
tell us. He names the Christian mystery, and then contents 
himself with a passing reference to the antinomies of the pure 
reason. Yet, from the characteristic mysteries that he leaves 
unnamed, the non-Christian religions receive whatever power 
they have ‘to promote man’s rational and moral growth.’ 
How, then, can a general philosophy of religion be possible, 
unless there be some common character in the mysteries 
severally operative in the world’s religions, or in their several 
effects upon the human heart and mind, and, unless we know 
the mysteries of the non-Christian faiths, how can the 
philosophy of the Christian religion effectually complete its 
work by showing the relation of those faiths to the religion 


of the Incarnation? It may be that Dr. Fairbairn does not feel 
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the pressure of these difficulties, because he conceives know- 
ledge and not mystery to be the ultimate ground of religion. 
But, even if we grant this, he should surely explain how it is 
that mystery, although, ex Aypothesz, not essential to the 
existence of religion as such, is, nevertheless, according to his 
own reiterated statement, essential to the existence of it as a 
moral agent. Surely, there cannot be an entirely non-ethical 
religion ? 

Dr. Fairbairn refers us to the antinomies of the pure 
reason. Apparently, therefore, we might fairly argue that 
the mystery in religion must be as fundamental in experience 
as are they. We might, for example, hold that it arises out 
of the primary fact that man’s life has to be lived out in the 
midst of a world which he can only imperfectly interpret, 
which only imperfectly seconds his endeavour, and which 
follows, or seems to follow, ways of its own to ends of its 
own, independently of human aspiration and purpose. We 
could then regard the whole of man’s active life as a venture 
of faith, and his religion, on its human side, as the charac- 
teristic expression of his trust that this faith is not in vain. 
We could then find in the Incarnate Life—consummated on 
Calvary and continued in the Church—the supreme confirma- 
tion of that trust, and in the Christian life, quickened by faith, 
and manifest in charity, the completeness of life—not merely 
of the religious life, but of the whole of life. Then, in our 
consciousness of the world, we should find the ground of our 
science, and in our consciousness of its mystery, the ground 
of our religion, and our apologetic would take the form of a 
general philosophy of faith, which would deal with the whole 
of human experience and with every human purpose. Now, 
there are those who think that an entirely adequate philosophy 
of the Christian religion must necessarily take this form, and 
we frankly confess our agreement with them. Dr. Fairbairn, 
however, is of a different opinion, for he holds that the initial 
fact in religion—the initial and constitutive fact—is know- 
ledge and not trust. To us, therefore, Dr. Fairbairn’s work— 
governed as it is by his fundamental gnosticism—appears 
radically insufficient, and we cannot look to it for more than 
incidental and contributory help. 
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II. 


We have seen that, according to Dr. Fairbairn, the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is ‘the very apotheosis of the 
inconceivable. Here he finds the central mystery of our 
faith. ‘ The Person of Christ,’ he tells us, is exactly the point 
in the Christian religion where ‘ the intellect feels overwhelmed 
by mysteries it cannot resolve, yet where Christian experience 
finds the factors of its most characteristic qualities and the 
Church the truth it has lived by, and is bound to live for’ 
(p. 5). This, then, is the starting point of his apologetic. He 
tells us that it is the ‘ radical incompatibility ’ ‘ of the apostolic 
doctrine as to the Person of Christ’ that constitutes ‘ the real 
and initial difficulty’ felt by the ‘modern mind’ in the pre- 
sence of that doctrine (p. 23). ‘It was an easy thing to men 
who had no conception of natural order or law, and who 
habitually thought in terms of the miraculous, to say “ We 
believe in a supernatural Person.” ... But the instinctive 
faith of the modern temper may be expressed in the formula, 
“T believe in an order that admits no miracle and knows no 
supernatural ”’ (p. 23). Dr. Fairbairn, therefore, begins his 
defence by raising ‘ the most fundamental of all questions, viz. 
in what terms must we interpret this order or system ’ (p. 27) ? 
He asks,‘ What does Nature mean and what include? Does 
man make it, or does it make man? Is thought the product 
of experience, or is experience made possible by factors which 
transcend it’ (pp. 27,28)? The issue raised by these questions 
is, he tells us, really this: ‘whether we are to find the ulti- 
mate factors of knowledge in personality, or in the impersonal 
forces we co-ordinate under the phrase “system or order of 
Nature” ’ (p. 28). 

Dr. Fairbairn’s answer to these questions rests upon two 
thoughts : 

(1) That Nature is intelligible ; 

(2) That the subject in experience, and mot the object, is 
the source, not only of the categories involved in experience, 
but also of the qualities given in experience, and of the 
conceptions employed by science, 

From the second he concludes that man transcends 
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Nature, and cannot be explained by an ultimate Reality in 
which mind has no place. From the first he reaches the 
wider conclusion that an ‘ intelligible’ implies ‘an intelligence 
both creative and receptive’ (p. 30). 


‘The real world of the intellect is, of course, the intelligible, and 
neither would exist without the other, ze. there would be no intellect 
without an intelligible ; no intelligible apart from the intellect. We 
may expand this proposition into a series of inferences which may 
be stated thus: (1) since the intellect can interpret Nature, Nature 
is intelligible ; (2) since Nature is intelligible, there must be some 
correspondence or correlation between its laws and methods and the 
rational processes in us ; (3) since there is this correlation between 
the intelligible world and the interpretative intellect, they must embody 
one and the same intelligence’ (p. 35). 


‘So the very fact of the intelligibility of Nature, or the possi- 
bility of its interpretation by mind, means that it embodies 
or expresses intelligence—is the medium or vehicle of ideas 
which the human intellect can discover and think as if they 
were its own’ (p. 36). Dr. Fairbairn, in fact, concludes with 
Kepler that ‘in reading the secrets of Nature’ we ‘are think- 
ing the thoughts of God after Him’ (p. 37). To this conclu- 
sion we, of course, entirely assent, but we cannot assent to the 
argument by which Dr. Fairbairn arrives at it. 

(1) Nature, we are told, is intelligible? Butisit? What 
do we mean when we say that ‘ Nature is intelligible’ ? 


‘There is, indeed,’ says Dr. Fairbairn, ‘no single idea on which 
science prides herself which could be received from Nature alone ; 
for even if mind were regarded as a simple receptivity, a mere tabula 
vasa or sheet of white paper, it would be necessary to invest it with 
the power of reading the things written upon its clean or figured 
surface ; and the power to read implies what we may term the whole 
grammar of natural intelligence. For the thing written is something 
which conveys thought to thought, ze. it is a language which one 
mind speaks and another mind understands’ (p. 29). 


On a later page he tells us that ‘the human intellect 
could not live unless embosomed by a universe which was in 
its constitution and contents as rational as itself’ (p. 36), and 
on a much later page he speaks of ‘a Nature which is 
veiled spirit, which speaks of mind to mind, and which, as 
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an intelligible order is a medium of intercourse between the 
Intelligence it embodies and the intellect by which it is 
studied’ (p. 169). According to Dr. Fairbairn, Nature is 
created by Intelligence. ‘If thought did not make it, thought 
could never interpret it, for nothing but the work of thought 
is intelligible to thought’ (p. 29). 

Now, the characteristic note of intelligence as an agent is 
this—that it works for ends, and uses appropriate means. 
Therefore, if we can truly be said to understand or to interpret 
a given order, fashioned and controlled by intelligence, we 
must have discerned the purpose governing it, and noted the 
adaptation of means to ends, and marked their appropriate 
efficacy. Can we, with this fulness of meaning, truly be said 
to understand Nature? Can we discern, in it or through it, 
the end for which it exists, and how its several parts and 
processes are co-ordinated to that end, and in what way they 
severally subserve that end? If we can, we understand Nature : 
Nature is intelligible to us. If we cannot, we do xo¢ under- 
stand Nature: Nature is xo¢ intelligible to us. Now, it goes 
without saying, that Nature does not disclose to us a purposed 
and sovereign end, for the sake of which it exists. We 
may, indeed, postulate such an end, and attempt to interpret 
Nature as subordinate to it, but if we do so, can we make 
our interpretation complete? Many of us do, in fact, postulate 
a consummating moral end, but we know that we cannot 
demonstrate it, and are content to walk by faith, not by sight. 
Indeed, in the fact that the world escapes our grasp—in the 
fact that we cannot construe it as a moral unity, and cannot 
interpret it as primarily, or even certainly, ancillary to human 
life, we find the ground of that dependence (not an absolute 
dependence), which receives characteristic expression in relig- 
ious faith, Dr. Fairbairn tells us that ‘Reason could not 
live in a world where no reason was’ (p. 36), and he asks, 
‘Could mind,’ in the presence of an irrational world, ‘ main- 
tain its sanity?’ (p. 36). Possibly not, but in the extreme 
forms of pessimism—which are only reactions from failure to 
interpret the world as helpful or subordinate to human life— 
men have actually approached or reached insanity. If, then, 
we use the word ‘ intelligible’ in this completeness of meaning, 
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we cannot accept Dr. Fairbairn’s premise that ‘Nature is 
intelligible. But perhaps Dr. Fairbairn uses the word in 
another sense, ‘The human intellect,’ he tells us, ‘could not 
live unless embosomed by a universe which was in its con- 
stitution and contents as rational as itself’ (p. 36). Now, we 
have seen that it is not through the category of purpose that 
Nature becomes intelligible to our thought. In what other 
way, then, does it disclose a rational character similar to our 
own? Dr. Fairbairn speaks, by way of hypothetical illustra- 
tion, of the world becoming ‘mad’; of its physical forces as 
‘now conserved and now destroyed ;’ of continuity governing 
‘one day, and accident the next’ (p. 76). This suggests that 
he finds his evidence of the rationality of the world—of 
that which makes Nature intelligible—in the uniformity of 
natural sequences. But can we rightly take these uniformities 
to be indicative of a rational character in the world that 
exhibits them? Do they imply more than this, that a thing 
is what it is, and will continue to be what it is, and to act 
and to react according to its nature, until that nature be 
changed? But this law—if indeed we can speak of it as a 
law—is surely not a distinctive law of rational being, but 
only a law of being as such—a law to which all things that 
exist must of necessity conform merely because they are 
existent. It is a law ‘regulative’ of existing things as evzst- 
ing things, and not characteristically of those things only 
that have a rational nature, and in no case can it be taken, in 
and by itself, to be an index to sucha nature. Dr. Fairbairn’s 
argument from intelligibility to intelligence must therefore 
be held to fail, because he has not established his premise— 
he has not shown us that the world is in fact ‘ intelligible.’ 

2. But man, says Dr. Fairbairn, is not only the interpreter 
of Nature (p. 61); he also ‘in a sense constitutes it’ (p. 30). 
‘Colour,’ for instance, ‘does not inhere in things; Nature by 
herself is without it. It is there because man is there, pos- 
sessed of the sense by which it is not simply perceived, but, 
in a sense, constituted’ (p. 31). But what is true of colour is 
no less true of sound (p. 31). 


‘And we could go from sense to sense, from ear and eye to taste 
and smell, and by analysis enlarge and confirm the conclusion that 
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the qualities which our senses perceive are not things merely of 
external Nature; but that either they could not be, or could not 
seem to be without the constitutive faculty or the interpretative 
Personality of man. In other words, Nature, in her own right, is, if 
not a void, yet at most a mere aggregate of mechanical properties ; 
her pomp and beauty, her voice and all her harmonies she owes to 
Mind. We receive from her what we have given to her, and without 
us she would not be what she is’ (p. 33). 


Even the conception of energy, than which no conception is 
more ‘necessary to the modern idea of Nature’ (p. 33)—even 
this conception we derive ‘from our own conscious freedom’ 
(p. 34). From ‘ Personality, moreover, we derive ‘what is 
even more fundamental’ than ‘secondary qualities like colour 
and sound,’ or ‘ special and definite conceptions like causation, 
whether represented by physics as energy, or by metaphysics 
as will or cause’ (p. 35), for it supplies also ‘the forms under 
which we perceive the phenomena which, we may say, con- 
stitute the many-featured face Nature turns towards our senses, 
and the categories through which it becomes intelligible to 
our thought’ (p. 35). From all this Dr. Fairbairn concludes 
that ‘the Personality which makes Nature was not made by 
the Nature it makes’ (p. 30), or, in other words, that ‘since 
we can conceive Nature only through the forms and categories 
supplied by the interpretative Personality, we are bound to 
infer that the Nature which none but a personal Intellect 
can interpret, none but a personal Intelligence could create 
(pp. 37; 38). 

Now, what is the ‘Nature’ that man ‘in a sense’ con- 
stitutes? It is through the categories, says Dr. Fairbairn, 
that Nature ‘becomes intelligible to our thought’ (p. 35). 
Nature, however, is intelligible, not because of any activity 
of our minds, but simply because God has made it intelligible. 
In our interpretative use of the categories we only construe 
Nature—we do not constitute it. Yet the categories are 
truly constitutive, for by them we construct the world 
of Thought. The world of Thought, however, is one 
thing, the world of ‘natural’ reality, which we resume 
in thought, is quite another, and, from the mere fact that 
our minds ‘make’ the one, we cannot immediately infer 
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that they transcend the other, or could not be derived 
from it. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that the characteristic work of 
the understanding in building up the world of Thought would, 
upon analysis, disclose powers that could not be derived from 
a world of mindless atoms and impersonal forces—powers 
which we should be constrained to interpret as manifesting 
the existence of a ‘spiritual principle in knowledge.’ True, 
and we all know with what thoroughness and persuasiveness, 
with what lasting and helpful influence upon English thought, 
Thomas Hill Green made this analysis. But Dr. Fairbairn 
does not repeat this analysis, nor does he even directly refer 
to it. We do, it is true, read that ‘the organ through which 
all natural forces are known cannot be itself a mere unit of 
force, z¢. the co-ordinating genius cannot be one of the 
co-ordinated atoms’ (p. 30), but the passage is an isolated 
one, and if there be indeed in it a reminiscence of Zhe Pro- 
legomena to Ethics it is the reminiscence of a lesson which— 
seemingly ill-learned or half-forgotten—has been entirely 
laid aside. 

Let us come back tothe question ‘ What is the “ Nature” 
that the mind makes?’ We have seen that our minds—or 
‘ Personality,’ as Dr. Fairbairn, with convenient but misleading 
ambiguity, apparently prefers to write—furnish, not only the 
categories through which Nature ‘ becomes intelligible to our 
thought,’ but, also, the secondary qualities, such as colour 
and sound (p. 35), which give to Nature her ‘pomp and 
beauty, her voice, and all her harmonies’ (p. 33). But these 
are only the garb we see it by. Dr. Fairbairn heads one of 
his pages‘ Mature : esse est percipi,’ but apparently he applies 
the Berkeleyan maxim only to the ‘secondary qualities.’ 
Nature, however, besides the zsthetic character which these 
qualities give to it, has, presumably—at least, so we infer 
from the limitation of Dr. Fairbairn’s argument—a real being 
of its own, which is not derived from the ‘ Personality ’ that 
is the source of those qualities. The ‘ Nature,’ then, which 
the mind ‘ makes’ through the secondary qualities is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fairbairn’s argument, only the ‘world of appear- 
ance ’—the phenomenal world. Now, this world is one thing, 
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and the world of ‘natural’ reality quite another. The two 
worlds are distinct, and we cannot argue that, because the 
mind is essential to the existence of the one, it is also 
essential to the existence of the other, and, therefore, cannot 
be explained by that other, or derived from it. 

Dr. Fairbairn tells us that there is not ‘a single idea on 
which science prides herself which could be received from 
Nature alone’ (p. 29); but this, of course, may illustrate 
only the relativity of science. He concludes another argu- 
ment by saying ‘ Personality thus becomes the very condition 
through which Nature, as known to science, is, while it is also 
the factor through which all the sciences which explain 
Nature have come to be and are able to continue in being’ 
(p. 30). But of what ‘ Nature’ is Dr. Fairbairn here speak- 
ing? If of the phenomenal world, his conclusion is irrelevant ; 
if of the vea/ world, it is not proven—at least, not by anything 
in Dr. Fairbairn’s book that we have as yet reviewed. 

For one who, as Dr. Fairbairn seems to do, admits the 
existence of a ‘real’ world other than the world of appear- 
ance, the apologetic question ‘Does Nature make man?’ 
must, ultimately at least, be understood to mean ‘Can man 
be derived from that world of “ natural ” reality which is other 
than the world of appearance?’ Dr. Fairbairn argues that 
the ‘work of the mind’ is essential to the very existence of 
this latter world, and that, therefore, the mind cannot be 
derived from that world. The conclusion is true, but it is 
obviously irrelevant, and leaves the apologetic question still 
open. 

Now, it would be something, perhaps everything, if 
Dr. Fairbairn had proven ‘ Esse est percipi’ for the world of 
natural reality, as well as for the world of sensuous appear- 
ance, or if he had shown that the very idea of natural reality 
includes elements which we could not conceive to be illus- 
trated in natural fact except by and through the work of 
‘Personality. The first demonstration he does not attempt— 
he is content to leave ‘ Nature; esse est percipi’ in the dignified 
isolation of a headline. Nor can he properly be said to 
attempt the other. He takes the conception of matter—of 
matter, that is, as the ultimate reality of Nature—and tells 
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us that ‘Matter can be represented in no form that does not 
imply mind’ (p. 49), that it cannot be defined save in terms 
of mind. Of course, it cannot be otherwise defined, nor can 
anything else be, for definition is an act of the mind, and 
the predicates whereby we define are part of the furniture of 
the mind. It is one thing—and a thing irrelevant to the 
present argument—to ask ‘Can there be predicates without 
mind?’ It is quite another to ask ‘ Can the character indi- 
cated by any given predicates be conceived to exist apart 
from a mind and its work?’ The latter question is the one 
essentially relevant to Dr. Fairbairn’s apologetic, but he does 
not seem even to perceive it. 


Ill, 


As we have already seen, Dr. Fairbairn defines or 
describes Religion as ‘consciousness of supra-sensible Being.’ 
But what does Dr. Fairbairn mean by ‘consciousness of 
supra-sensible Being’ ? 

In the second book of The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, Dr. Fairbairn thus summarizes the opening argu- 
ments of the first : 

‘From the correlation of the intellect and the intelligible, or 
of rational man and an interpretable universe, it was argued 
that they must have had as their common ground a creative 
Intelligence, who had used the visual language we call nature 
to speak to the incarnate reason we call man’ (p. 291). 

Now, is this ‘creative Intelligence’ God, or is it some 
impersonal or hyper-personal Absolute? Dr. Fairbairn tells 
us that it is God, but his answer is the unreasoned affirmation 
of one who does not see any alternative. ‘We cannot con- 
ceive either Nature or its creative work otherwise than through 
Mind’ (p. 55). But how does Dr. Fairbairn make the advance 
from ‘Mind’ to ‘God.’ In characteristic manner—by a 
phrase. 


‘To affirm the transcendence of thought is to affirm the priority 
of spirit, for spirit is but thought made concrete—translated, as it 
were, into a personal and creative energy : it is mind as opposed to 
matter, a known as distinguished from an unknown, conceived as 
the cause of all dependent being. And how can we better express 
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this thought in its highest concrete form than by the ancient name 
God’ (p. 55)? 

There are, of course, some who name the name of God 
but do not believe in the personality of God. Dr. Fairbairn 
is not of those. He uses the name with the full significance 
of personal being that Christian faith and thought have 
always attached to it. Now, in this he is entirely right; but, 
emphatically he is not right in making the transition from 
mind to God without a word of explanation or defence. By 
the doctrine of the personality of God we are brought face to 
face with some of the most characteristic and important 
questions of modern philosophy, and we have a right to 
expect that when one in Dr. Fairbairn’s position puts forth a 
large book on the philosophy of the Christian religion, he 
will give us some adequate discussion of those questions. If 
he ignore them, his work is defective in a point of primary 
importance. 

But let us grant to Dr. Fairbairn the transition that he 
makes more suo. We have now to ask—wherein consists 
man’s consciousness of God? Dr. Fairbairn tells us that 
man ‘cannot think without thinking God.’ Here, again, we 
have a piece of effective rhetoric ; but it is one in which it is 
quite impossible to discover any definite meaning. For- 
tunately, Dr. Fairbairn saves us the trouble of exploration, 
for he at once tells us what he means by it. He means that 
man’s ‘thoughts are beliefs concerning Deity’ (p. 210). The 
explanation is none too clear ; but evidently since Dr. Fair- 
bairn stops short at de/zefs concerning ‘ supra-sensible Being,’ 
he does not mean to denote consciousness of ‘ supra-sensible 
Being.’ 

On a much earlier page, however, there is a passage which 
Dr. Fairbairn probably intends to set forth the grounds of 
that unique consciousness. 

Here are his words : 


‘ And where there is no knowledge the highest, if not the sole, 
reality is absent ; for what does not know does not really exist ; it 
may have being for another, but has none for itself. It follows that 
God and man both are, since both are capable of knowing and of 
being known, #.¢. each is real both to himself and to the other; but 
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neither is real to the matter which owes all its actuality to mind. 
Hence the real presence of God must be stated not in physical but 
in spiritual terms ; it belongs to the sphere of rational experience, 
and not to the field of mechanical energies. The latter may be an 
arena within which the Divine will may operate ; but the former, as 
accessible to spirit, can receive and feel and realize the Divine 
presence ; in other words, matter may be through God’s will and to 
His reason, but mind is open to Himself. He can feel, possess, and 
live within it just because He can be for it ; and this intercommunal 
life is the beatitude of God in the creature and of the creature in 
God’ (pp. 57-58).’ 


Now, it is undoubtedly true that God knows man ; but is 
it true that man knows God—that God is present in human 
knowledge as object to subject ? 

Man, indeed, has being not only ‘for another,’ but also 
‘for himself.’ This being, however, becomes consciously his 
own in his ordinary experience of his environment. He 
consciously has being for himself simply because he knows. 
To know himself as existing it is not necessary that he con- 
sciously stand in the presence of God. 

But does man, in fact, know God? Dr, Fairbairn replies 
in the affirmative. We will not ask him by what ‘ organs 
of Divine apprehension’ he conceives man to have knowledge 
of God, or to explain how God, who is the Absolute, can be 
an object in human knowledge ; but we are bound to ask— 
‘wherein does man’s knowledge of God exist?’ Dr. Fair- 
bairn insists that ‘we must not forget the God who dwells in 
consciousness any more than the consciousness which knows 
of His indwelling ’ (p. 203), and in the passage already quoted 
he tells us that ‘mind is open’ to God that ‘ He can feel, 
possess, and live within it,’ and that ‘the sphere of rational 
experience can receive and feel and realize the Divine 
presence.’' Man, then, has a real consciousness of the in- 
dwelling presence of God. This indwelling presence is 
declared to be possible simply because God exists not only 
‘for Himself,’ but also for the mind of man. ‘He can feel, 


1 We note in passing that Dr. Fairbairn does not explain in what 
way we can think of mind as ‘open’ to the presence of God, yet he 
must have heard of the doctrine that personality is ‘ impenetrable.’ 
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possess, and live within it just because He can be for it ; and 
this intercommunal life is the beatitude of God in the 
creature and of the creature in God’ (p. 58). It appears, 
therefore, that God possesses the mind of man by filling it 
with the substantial reality of His present Being—that it is 
in ¢hts way that man receives and feels and realizes the 
Divine presence (p. 57). But in knowledge we have not the 
communication of substantial being—only the disclosure of a 
character into which we read substantial being of this or that 
particular nature. Dr. Fairbairn should have shown us how, 
out of the conditions of knowledge, there arises, not only 
knowledge, but also this supra-sensible communication of 
being, which plays so important a part in his thought. But 
he has not even tried to do so; he has simply linked two 
phrases. 

One word more. What is the empirical content of this 
human consciousness of supra-sensible Being? Is it any- 
thing more definite than this : 


‘A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the heart of man ?’ 


But ¢4is has not always been interpreted theistically, and 
nowhere in The Philosophy of the Christian Religion—except, 
it may be, in the delusive rhetoric of the passages just quoted 
—have we any attempt to prove that it should be so inter- 
preted. 

IV. 


The discussion we have partially reviewed started from 
the question—‘ What does Nature mean, and what include? 
Does man make it, or does it make man? Is thought the 
product of experience, or is experience made possible by 
factors which transcend it?’ (pp. 27-8). Now, according to 
Dr. Fairbairn, 

‘the action of Nature upon mind represents the action not of mere 


physical forces or material qualities upon the senses of some more or 
less passive percipient, but of one reason upon another reason. It 
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is a movement in which the subjective reason which is man, and the 
objective Spirit which weaves the appearances we see Him by, alike 
participate. The nature which is visible Mind speaks to the man 


who is embodied spirit’ (p. 182). 


He concludes, therefore, ‘that so far from the idea of a super- 
natural Person being incompatible with the modern idea of 
Nature, it is logically involved in it’ (p. 60). But, according 
to Dr. Fairbairn’s argument, man is not less truly super- 
natural than God. The question, therefore, immediately 
arises, is the supernatural Person of Christ human or Divine? 
Is Christ God or is He man, or must we say, in familiar 
words, ‘God and man is one Christ’? Now in the book 
before us the theology is chiefly historical. We are told that 
‘by the Evangelists, ‘Jesus is conceived . . . as a mystery 
that must be read through the Eternal God, and yet as a 
reason that makes all His mysteries intelligible, credible, 
lucid, and articulate’ (p. 355)—that, to them, ‘ He is at once 
the Son of Adam and the Only Begotten of the Father’ 
(p. 355)—that St. Paul conceived Jesus ‘not simply as the 
Messiah, but as the Son of God, not officially or figuratively, 
but essentially, ze. as Himself divine,’ (p. 467); and that the 
apostolic writers ‘would not have described as divine any 
one they did not believe to be essentially God’ (p. 474). In 
these passages, however, we have simply Dr. Fairbairn’s 
judgment as a historian and a critic—not the expression of 
his individual faith. Now, these historical judgments bring 
us face to face with two questions of primary importance. 
(1) Is the doctrine true? 
(2) Upon what grounds do we believe in it ? 

(1) Dr. Fairbairn leaves us in no doubt as to his own 
belief. ‘Christ was son of God in no figurative or incidental 
sense, but essentially ; and as the moment never had been 
when there was no Son, so there had never been, and would 
never be, a moment when there was or should be no Father’ 
(p. 543). 

(2) But what leads Dr. Fairbairn to this confession of a 
true faith? 

In this confession Dr. Fairbairn repeats the apostolic 
teaching concerning the divinity of our Lord (vide supra, 
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the p. 543), and for this teaching, he tells us, there could be but 


like | one source—‘ the mind of Christ’ (p. 475). The Principal of 

sos Mansfield College is not a Ritschlian. In the Christology 
of the Epistles he sees no mere ‘ judgment of value,’ but the 

er apostolical tradition and development of the teaching of 
of Christ ; and this development, the Principal tells us, is ‘ most 
ing precise and logical’ (p. 475). But how do we know that Jesus 
ere spake truly ?—that He was in very truth what He claimed to 
ely be? To those who ‘believe rightly the Incarnation of our 
ie? Lord Jesus Christ’ His words concerning Himself have, of 
lar course, complete and final authority ; but when we endeavour, 
ok as we do in the exercises of our apologetic, to give a reason- 
hat able account of our faith concerning the Person of Christ, we 
ery must go behind the recorded words and show why we accept 
dies them as authoritative. We may not say that we believe them 
le, because they are the words of One who is the Incarnate 
ace Word —‘ very God of very God ’—for this conception of the 
er’ Person of our Lord—or rather the truth of this conception— 
the is the very thing that we are attempting to establish. If 
ly, His words are the ground of that conception, why do we think 
the them a sufficient ground.?—sufficient, not only to explain the 
ny historical existence of the doctrine, but to establish its truth ? 

In We know that others have made great claims for them- 

n’s selves—why do we reject their claims and admit Christ’s ? 

of Dr. Fairbairn closes his book with these words : 

"8 ‘This Christ, then, as He stands in universal history, accom- 
plishing those marvels of the Spirit which we have seen indissolubly 
associated with His Person and His name, is an effect ; and as He 
is, the Cause of Him must be. Nay, more, is not the effect only as 

wa it were the cause embodied, the old force, unspent, persisting in a 

tal new form? And how shall we express the idea in this case better 

en than in the evangelical formula, ‘the Word became flesh, and dwelt 

ld among us’? and how better describe His continuous action through 

oy’ all the centuries of our Christian experience than by the verse, ‘ We 
beheid His glory, a glory as of the Only Begotten from the Father, 

- full of grace and truth’? The grandeur which thus comes to His 
Person transfigures through it all nature and the whole history of 

lic man, and may well bid us adopt as our own the words which sum 

ia up the faith of an apostle, ‘God has been in Christ reconciling the 


world unto Himself’ (pp. 567-568). 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CXIV. T 
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It is, then, in the work of Christ that Dr. Fairbairn finds 
the ultimate ground of our faith concerning His Person. 
Now, what account does Dr. Fairbairn give of that work ?! 

Is there anything in his account to lead us to a reasonable 
conviction that the worker is divine? 

a. As the result of a discussion in the first book of his 
treatise, Dr. Fairbairn concludes that the three great moral 
ideas—freedom, right, and duty—cannot be construed as 
‘creations of experience’; ‘that they either represent or are 
integral elements of human nature, involved in its very idea, 
and evolved in its evolution’ (p. 83). He then continues : 


‘But that which is integral to man is no less integral to his 
universe. . . As the intellect implies the intelligible medium in which 
he lives, so we can conceive a personal conscience only where it can 
express a universal law, and moral freedom only where there is a 
supreme ethical Will to govern. Without this correspondence of 
man’s nature with the constitution of the universe in which he lives, 
moral life would not be possible to him, nor would obedience bring 
the harmony between personal, will, and imperative law, which is 
the very notion of beatitude’ (p. 84). 


The following passages show the chief apologetic result of the 
chapter in which the argument occurs: 


‘Since the moral law is immanent in man, and realized by his 
will, it follows that all moral good is personal in its source, originates 
with persons, is realized in persons, and is by means of persons 
incorporated in the laws, institutions, and agencies which protect, 
preserve, and develop it’ (p. 92). 

‘If, then, man by his moral being touches the skirts of God, and 
God is enforcing His law for ever, by means of great persons, shaping 
the life of man to its diviner issues, what would be more consonant, 
alike with man’s nature and God’s method of forming or reforming 
it, than that He should send a supreme Personality as the vehicle of 
highest good to the race ?’ (p. 93). 


But, once more, how are we to think of this supreme 
Person? As human or as Divine? ‘If, says Dr. Fairbairn, 


' Curiously enough, Dr. Fairbairn, when discussing ‘Christ’s Inter- 
pretation of God,’ deliberately sets aside the question as to the ‘ meta- 
physical reality or philosophical warrant’ of that interpretation, and, in 
effect, asks only, ‘Can it be made the ground of an universal religion?’ 


(p. 540). 
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‘we find the ideal of the Perfect Man realized, must we not 
conceive Him in whom it is impersonated as essentially super- 
natural in quality, and in intrinsic worth of being above 
anything which nature can produce?’ But, apparently, we 
must so conceive Him only because every man is ‘embodied 
spirit’—is ‘essentially supernatural in quality’—only because 
human nature, as rational and ethical, transcends the merely 
‘natural.’ 

Dr. Fairbairn argues that, without a ‘supreme Personality 
as the vehicle of highest good to the race,’ ‘the moral forces 
of time would lack unity, and without unity they would be 
without organization, purpose, or efficiency,’ and that if ‘a 
Person has appeared in history who has achieved such a 
position and fulfilled such functions, He cannot ‘be more 
fitly described than as the Son of God and the Saviour of 
man’ (p. 93). 

But surely the moral forces of the universe receive their 
unity from the God who created them, and whose purpose 
they fulfil. The order of the world did not commence to be 
a moral order at the Incarnation (p. 60). 

6. In Dr. Fairbairn’s book our Lord appears as the 
Founder of a new religion, or rather as One who causes a 
new religion to be founded,’ and as the Redeemer. Now, 
did this work in either capacity, according to Dr. Fairbairn’s 
account of it, disclose a nature which we have necessarily to 
construe as Divine? 

1. We are told that the founder of a religion ‘must be a 


1 Very much earlier in his book Dr. Fairbairn makes a curious use 
of the argument from analogy. He asks, ‘Would it not be absolutely 
consistent with the whole past history of the creative action as written 
in the living forms which have dwelt and struggled on our earth, that 
the Creator should do for the higher life of man what He has done for 
the lower—create the first form—z.e. first not in the chronological, but in 
the logical and essential, or typical and nominative sense—the form after 
and from and through which the higher life may be realized?’ (p. 60). 
Dr. Fairbairn must be privileged to possess either an entirely private and 
extraordinary biology, or else a unique Christology. His question, of 
course, rests not upon science, but upon utterly misleading ‘ pseudo- 
science’—not upon biology, but upon mythology. 

2 ‘In the strict sense Jesus did not so much create the Christian 
religion as cause it to be created’ (p. 305). 

Ta 
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historical person of creative genius’ (p. 262). But what are 
we to understand by creative genius? ‘It means more than 
intellectual, ethical, or social eminence ; it means such a con- 
currence of local conditions as cannot be explained by the 
completest inheritance of the past, a personality that so 
embodies a new ideal as to awaken in man the imitative 
passion, and the interpretative imagination’ (p. 263). Here, 
however, we have nothing that suggests a nature more than 
human. In this sense, truly, our Lord was a creative genius, 
but so also was Buddha. Yet we believe the one to be 
Divine, and the other human. How does Dr. Fairbairn 
explain our belief, and how vindicate it ? 

He tells us that man’s ‘religion is made up of two con- 
stituents (1) the substantive or ideal, z.e, the conception of 
the transcendental, the supernatural, or the divine, which is a 
product of thought working on the phenomena it perceives ; 
and (2) the formal or real, zc. the terms or vehicles which 
embody his ideas, the stories, rites, and customs that come 
out of his own experience, both outer and inner’ (p. 212). 
Here obviously the mode of operation is human. We are 
told that the ‘ peculiar creation’ of God in the field of human 
affairs are ‘the ideas and ideals that most make for freedom 
and righteousness’ (p. 183); but we are told also that the 
creation is mediated ‘by men that it may be for man.’ 

‘Where God necessitates, but is not necessitated, there 
must ever exist,’ says Dr. Fairbairn, ‘the possibility of per- 
sonalities appearing which He creates and sends to accom- 
plish large things for religion’ (pp. 224-5). But those per- 
sonalities, precisely because created, would not be divine. 
Even if “an ideal of goodness ” were embodied in a “ Perfect 
Man” (p. 91), he who embodied it would as Perfect Man still 
be human, and not divine. “To be sinless ” is, indeed, to be 
God-like, but why ‘ to be man and not God’ ? (p. 379). 

Dr. Fairbairn, however, contends, in an interesting and 
helpful argument, which constitutes, we nie the best part 
of his book, that no ‘founded’ or ‘ personal’ religion has 
been created simply by the teaching of its founder. 

‘No teacher, simply as a teacher, ever created a new religion, for 
a religion is made, not by discussions, but by beliefs, not by abstract 
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principles, but by a concrete object of worship ; not by the quicken- 
ing and cultivation of the intelléct, but by the operation of an 
authority which commands the whole man and organizes his life on a 
more spiritual basis and according to a higher ideal. It is, then, 
not simply in what the founder was and did, but in what he was 
conceived to be, that the forces creative of a new religion lie ; but 
even though his historical personality be thus transformed, it does 
not cease to be operative ; on the contrary, it becomes, by being 
idealized, more potent. For it is made the interpretative and 
normative term of the highest religious ideas ; the universe, its 
source and meaning, its course and end, are read in the light of his 
personality, and God is interpreted through the man’ (pp. 263-4). 


Even ‘the teaching of Jesus, however its qualities may be 
described or appraised, can never by itself explain the power 
of Christ, the reign, the diffusion, the continuance, and the 
achievements of the Christian religion’ (p. 304). Jesus is the 
name of the uninterpreted person, ‘ but the name of the inter- 
preted person, the Being who exists to thought and for it, is 
Christ’ (p. 438), and in the ‘ interpretation of Christ’s Person’ 
we have ‘the source of the main ideas as to God and man 
that constituted the Christian faith’ (p. 437). It is, we 
read, 


‘the ideal significance of His person’ that ‘determines the 
permanent and essential value of the Founder to man and religion. 
For as the person is conceived to be supreme in history, in mind, 
and in the universe of actual being, he is the symbol of all that the 
universe is on its most real yet mysterious side—the side it turns to 
man as he seeks to know why he is and for what end’ (pp. 287-8). 


But, according to Dr. Fairbairn, interpreted character 
and ideal significance belong to the founders of other re- 
ligions no less than to Christ. Yet we believe that they were 
human and that He is divine. Once more, how does Dr. 
Fairbairn explain our belief, and how vindicate it ? 

2. Dr. Fairbairn tells us that religion is a‘ mutual relation.’ 
‘The God’ mag‘ thinks of is one who speaks to him as well 
as one who can Bespoken to. The mutual relation is therefore 
conceived as a mutual activity ; there is reciprocity between the 
related persons. Man worships, but God hears and sees, and 
responds’ (p. 202). Every religion would appear, therefore, 
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to contain somewhat of divine revelation. Religion is de- 
scribed as ‘the greatest of all man’s unconscious creations’ 
(p. vii), but we are told too that ‘to complete the idea of the 
factors that work subjectively for the creation of religion, we 
must not forget the God who dwells in consciousness any 
more than the consciousness which knows of His indwelling ’ 
(p. 203). This Divine activity in religion is, therefore, not 
distinctive of the Christian religion. It is but the divine side 
of that ‘constant process of intercommunication’ (p. 59), ot 
that ‘intercommunal’ life (p. 58) which, according to Dr. 
Fairbairn, is the ground of every religion. The constant 
‘intercommunication’ between God and man ‘means,’ ac- 
cording to Dr. Fairbairn, that the Divine ‘beneficence’ is ‘a 
universal and continuous activity’ (p. 59), and this ‘ benefi- 
cence,’ apparently, finds characteristic expression in producing 
* (1) the ideas creative of human progress and unity, and (2) 
the persons through whom they come’ (p. 293), but there is 
nothing in Dr. Fairbairn’s account of religion to suggest that 
this ‘beneficence’ could become complete only in the In- 
carnation. We are told that ‘ Christ is more of a response to 
a nature dissatisfied with its own discoveries and knowledge, 
than an absolute miracle which violates all nature’s laws’ 
(p. 540), but the passage is only an incidental one, and is left 
uninterpreted. Dr. Fairbairn does not explain either the 
human dissatisfaction or the nature of the Divine response. 
Therefore, we cannot tell whether, in this representation of 
our Lord, we have or have not an index to a nature more 
than human. 

3. In another place Dr. Fairbairn tells us that ‘the 
emancipation of the universal idea’ contained in the Hebrew 
religion, ‘and its embodiment in a religion at once universal 
and missionary, was in a special and peculiar sense the 
achievement of Jesus Christ’ (p. 294). We are, apparently, 
to find this idea in the thought that the beneficence of God 
reaches out beyond all natural limitations and embraces all 
nations of men that dwell on all the face of the earth 
(pp. 247-257). This thought, we are told, persisted ‘in the 
face of the rigorous tribal consciousness which ever tended to 
conceive God as Israel’s, rather than Israel as God’s’ (p. 248). 
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Now, how did Christ emancipate this idea? (1) By com- 
municating (!) ‘to the Father a universality cognate to the 
manhood He embodies,’ and so making (!) ‘the God of the 
Jews into the God of the whole earth’ (p. 350). (2) By 
becoming, through His death, ‘the sole institution for 
Christian worship’ (p. 560). ‘The association of worship 
with His person completely dissociated it from place, and it 
became possible to approach God anywhere provided He 
was approached through Him’ (p. 555). 

(a) Our Lord, we are told, has ‘colossal existence’ 
(p. 459). This, surely, is the crudest attribution. He is 
not only ‘the personalized ideal of humanity’ (p. 507), 
He is the ‘sum of mankind’ (p. 459), and ‘impersonates the 
race before God’ (p. 531). Here, then, is Dr. Fairbairn’s 
argument : ‘If collective man was God’s son, it follows that 
God was man’s Father, and so there stepped into the place 
of the tribal deity the universal Fatherhood’ (p. 543). Now, 
it is easy to say that this argument depends upon an illegiti- 
mate use of metaphor. But Dr. Fairbairn is an unflinching 
realist; he intends his descriptions to be literal, and not 
metaphorical. 

The unexplained ‘collectivism’ of this Christology is not 
unique in Dr. Fairbairn’s thought. For instance, we are told 
that the innumerable individuals of the race ‘may appear to 
the Creator as a unity, co-ordinated as a collective mind, or 
incorporated in the organism of nature and the race’ (p. 165). 
‘In other words,’ says Dr. Fairbairn, ‘man is to God a whole, 
a colossal individual, whose days are centuries, whose organs 
are races, whose being as corporate endures immortal amid 
the immortality of its constituent unity’ (p. 165). With a 
closely similar phantasy of rhetoric, Dr. Fairbairn tells us on 
an earlier page, that the past which science recreates for us 
‘is made in our own image; it is turned into a stupendous 
man, individualized, personified’ (p. 72). Even the unity of 
the human race is spoken of as a ‘ substantial’ unity (p. 175). 

Fortunately we need not linger over this characteristic 
of Dr. Fairbairn’s work—a characteristic which it seems 
charitable to attribute to the prevailing temptation of his 
rhetoric, rather than to the constraint of his thought—and 
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we need not ask whether his literally intended metaphors are 
literally true. The conception of a ‘collective’ Person is, 
indeed, not an easy one to construe, and Dr. Fairbairn gives 
us not the least help to construe it ; but, however we inter- 
pret that conception, it seems clear that our Lord could be 
described as the ‘sum of mankind’ only because of some 
perfection in His human nature as such. But if so, that 
description does not indicate or suggest the presence of a 
Divine nature. 

(8) Dr. Fairbairn tells us that our Lord universalized the 
Divine Fatherhood. In what way did He do this? Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s argument is in substance as follows: 

Christ is eternally the Son of God. 


‘Thus love and fellowship, affinity and affection, were bound up 
with the very being of God. He could not be conceived as loveless 
thought, or as abstract substance, or as almighty energy, so long as 
the terms Father and Son could be used to denote eternal facts 
and relations essential to His Deity’ (p. 543). 

‘If by the very constitution of His being God was a Father, man, 
by the very fact of His creation in Christ was constituted a son’ 
(Pp. 543). 


Obviously this argument presupposes the Godhead of our 
Lord, and suggests no ground for affirming it. It introduces 
us, indeed, to the Divine Persons, as eternally and mutually 
related ; but they appear in Dr. Fairbairn’s thought as ‘ crude 
facts. No attempt is made to deduce the complexity of the 
Divine Life from any necessity of the Divine existence as 
personal. Yet, surely that deduction can be hopefully and 
helpfully attempted, and Dr. Fairbairn, who professes to put 
before us a philosophy of our faith, should at least have in- 
dicated it. 

(y) Let us now turn to the other aspect of our Lord’s 
work as described by Dr. Fairbairn, and see if we can there 
discover what we have hitherto failed to find—some conclu- 
sive indication of the presence in that work of a Divine 
worker. 

Dr. Fairbairn says that ‘ Christ is the sole institution for 
worship which has Divine authority in the Christian religion’ 
(p. 561). Now, what do we mean when we speak of a person 
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as an ‘institution.’ Dr. Fairbairn tells us. ‘It was said that 
His person was conceived as an institution ; and this signified 
that all the conditions and means needed by man for the 
perfect worship of God were realized in Him’ (p. 560). The 
thought at once occurs to us that in this perfect realization 
of the conditions of human worship we have an index to our 
Lord’s perfect manhood, and not an index to His divinity. 
Presumably, the conditions of human worship can be realized 
by man—they are not hopelessly beyond the possibilities of 
his nature. Therefore, if and when we find those conditions 
perfectly realized, we may, perhaps, infer the presence of a 
Perfect Man; we have no inevitable inference to God. 

‘The only institution possible in a universal religion 
must,’ says Dr. Fairbairn, ‘be an ideal’ (p. 560). 

This may be true, but as we have already seen, it does 
not lead us to the Christian doctrine of our Lord’s person. 

But, apparently, it was through our Lord’s death that His 
person became the ‘only Institution for Christian worship’ 
(p. 560). What, then, does Dr. Fairbairn tell us concerning 
our Lord’s death? He says that Jesus, by His voluntary 
acceptance of death, ‘ changed ’ His death ‘from a martyrdom 
into a sacrifice, ze. from a fate which He suffered to a work 
which He achieved’ (p. 409). ‘He was the sole sacrifice 
needed by man or required by God’ (p. 560). He is ‘in the 
strict sense a Redeemer and a Sacrifice, one whose sorrow is 
curative, who restores our nature to personal and social 
health, that it may attain individual and collective happiness, 
personal and general immortality’ (p. 483). It was His 
‘ splendid privilege’ to give ‘ Himself “a ransom for many ”’ 
(p. 433). His death was not ‘a common death,’ and our 
Lord Himself did not ‘conceive it simply as suffered “ for 
conscience’s sake” but as “for many”’ (p. 411): ‘dvi 
ToAX@y=“ in room of many”’ (p. 411). We are told that 
‘He saves by bearing the sin which was not His own’ 
(p.531). ‘As the blameless Brother of a guilty family He 
bore the family’s guilt, so bore it that one might learn of 
Him how to escape the sin that was sorrow and caused 


death’ (p. 547). 
Now, have we here any indication of Divine agency ? 
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The answer must be in the negative, for Dr. Fairbairn leaves 
his theology uninterpreted.' He does not tell us what he 
means by the forgiveness of sins, nor how he conceives it to 
be brought about. Yet, surely, forgiveness is a describable 
fact of the inner life and a not wholly undescribable act of 
God, and surely, too, it is the first duty of the apologist— 
of anyone who professes to give us ‘the philosophy of the 
Christian religion ’—to translate the language of our theology 
into terms of inner experience and outward history. In 
many cases, indeed, clear explanation is the most serviceable 
form of apologetic. But Dr. Fairbairn makes no attempt at 
explanation. He is content to repeat uninterpreted phrases. 
‘ The doctrine,’ as he himself says in one place, ‘is neither 
explained nor defended nor criticized’ (p. 507). 


V. 


Dr. Fairbairn’s apologetic, then, discloses no ground that 
the apologist can make use of to vindicate to the unbelieving 
or to the doubting our Christian belief that the Person of our 
Lord is more than human, nor does he in the least help us to 


1 In one passage there is indeed a distinct suggestion that the 
immediate agency is only human. The death of Christ, we are told, is 
‘for many.’ ‘He stands alone, and does what He alone can do.... 
His pre-eminence, therefore, is the secret of His work ; He does what is 
possible to no other, for He transcends all others, and His personality 
equals, as it were, the personality of collective man. Hence He is able 
to “give Himself a ransom for many”? (p. 410). 

? We find the same absence of interpretation when Dr. Fairbairn 
refers to that union of believers with the Lord whereby they become 
partakers in the ‘benefits of His passion.’ ‘The man who believes in 
the Son of God is,’ we are told, ‘ identified with Christ, and when he 
worships it is as if Jesus worshipped’ (p. 555). Christ, we read in 
another place, ‘is the personalized ideal of humanity ; what He does or 
suffers man does and endures’ (p. 507). His brethren’s sufferings ‘are 
His, and His are theirs; what He endures and what He achieves, man 
achieves and endures’ (p. 417). As act of sacrifice is also the act of 
His disciples ; ‘in Him they live impersonated’ (p. 424). 

What do those expressions mean? to what /acés in history and experi- 
ence do they point? They appear to be essential in Dr. Fairbairn’s 
account of Christian doctrine, and yet, in Dr. Fairbairn’s treatise, they 
are ‘neither explained nor defended nor criticized.’ 
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construe the Divine Nature—in accordance with the primary 
doctrines of our Faith—as at once and eternally a unity and 
a plurality. There is not, so far as we know, the slightest 
reference in his work to the suggestive argument that the 
conception of God as personal involves the thought of eternal 
differences within the Divine Nature. Yet he entitles his 
work The Philosophy of the Christian Religion | 

We have given more space to Dr. Fairbairn’s book than 
we had at first intended to give—much more than its philo- 
sophical value warrants ; but it seemed necessary to settle as 
conclusively as possible Dr. Fairbairn’s true position in the— 
unfortunately—small company of Christian thinkers. He 
holds a prominent position and has a great reputation, and 
many are quite willing to accept him as a representative 
apologist. A Christian seacher—and, happily, one of power 
and usefulness—he assuredly is, but he is not a philosopher, 
and he has not given us, and we are disposed to think, cannot 
give us ‘the philosophy of the Christian religion.’ In the work 
now before us he gives no evidence of helpful familiarity with 
contemporary philosophical thinking, and again and again, in 
matters vital to his purpose he substitutes unexplained phrases 
for reasoned thought. 

Apart from philosophy, however, there is much in his 
book that is interesting and suggestive, and not a little that 
is valuable. 
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ArT. III—THE CRITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS—THEIR HISTORICAL VALUE. 


1. A Dictionary of the Bible. Four Vols. Edited by 5 
HasTINGs. In particular the Article ‘ Jesus Christ, by 
W. SANDAY, D.D. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1898-1902.) 

2. The Study of the Gospels. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
D.D. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1902.) 

3. The Trustworthiness of the Gospel Narrative. By the Rev. 
H. B. SwWETE, D.D., in Critical Questions. (London: 
Brown, Langham and Co., 1903.) 

4. Encyclopedia Biblica. Vols. 1-IV. Edited by T. K. 
CHEYNE and J. S. BLACK. In particular the Article 
‘Gospels,’ by E. A. ABBOTT and P. W. SCHMIEDEL, 
(Edinburgh : Black, 1898-1903.) 

5. Die Synoptische Frage. Von PAUL WERNLE. (Freiburg: 
Mohr, 1899.) 

6. The Historical New Testament. By JAMES MOFFATT. 
(Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1901.) 

7. What is Christianity? By ADOLF HARNACK. Trans- 
lated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. (London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1901.) 

8. A Historic View of the New Testament. By PERCY 
GARDNER, Litt.D. (London: Black, 1901.) 

9. The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. By J. ESTLIN 
CARPENTER, M.A. (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1903.) 


IN a previous article we discussed the structure of the 
Synoptic Gospels. We saw that from an historical point of 
view we have to deal, not with three Gospels as so many 
units, but with eight distinct strata in the mine of Gospel 
material. We have (1) St. Mark; (2) St. Mark as edited by 
the writer of the first Gospel ; (3) St. Mark as edited by the 
writer of the third Gospel ; (4) Logia sections in St. Matthew ; 
(5) Logia sections in St. Luke ; (6) the sections in St. Luke 
borrowed from his special source ; (7) material in St. Matthew 
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drawn, not from the Logia, but from tradition ; (8) material in 
St. Luke drawn, not from the Logia nor from his special 
source, but from tradition. For our present purpose of 
estimating the value of the contents of these historical sources 
we may put aside the secondary forms of St. Mark as 
presented to us in the later Gospels, because changes made in 
the arrangement of St. Mark, or in his language, or in slight 
details, can seldom be regarded as due to more accurate 
knowledge by the later editors upon points of fact. Thus 
the second and third of the foregoing headings may be dis- 
missed. The remaining six fall into two groups. The first 
consists of St. Mark, the Logia as found in St. Matthew and 
in St. Luke, and St. Luke’s special source. By ‘ Logia’ is 
here meant parables and miracles common to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, but not in St. Mark; by ‘special source’ is 
meant parables and miracles found only in St. Luke. The 
second group consists of the sections in the first and third 
Gospels which cannot be traced either to St. Mark or to the 
Logia or to the special source of St. Luke. It includes from 
St. Matthew the narratives of the Infancy, the quotations 
introduced by the formula ‘in order that it might be fulfilled,’ 
and such sections as the dream of Pilate’s wife, the setting of 
the guard and the sealing of the tomb; from St. Luke, the 
first two chapters and the account of the Ascension. The 
division of Gospel material into these two groups is based 
upon a broad distinction in the subject matter of the narra- 
tives. It might be urged by an uncritical observer that the 
division is arbitrary, that the terms ‘ Logia’ and ‘special source’ 
are conjectural and misleading, and that a truer division 
would be into (a) St. Mark, (4) parts of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke which are not borrowed from St. Mark, but are drawn 
from the tradition of the period. But the division suggested 
above has very real advantages. For even if for ‘ Logia’ and 
‘special source’ we should substitute the single term ‘ tradi- 
tion’ it would still be desirable to separate this traditional 
matter of sayings and doings of Christ which were contem- 
poraneous with the period of His life as told by St. Mark, 
and which bear the same stamp as the Marcan narratives, 
from that other traditional matter relating to His infancy 
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and post-resurrection life. The latter is exposed, as we shall 
see, to a searching criticism from which the former is free; 
and it is very convenient, therefore, to consider the two apart, 
We return, therefore, to what we may call the primary group 
of historical documents for the life of the Redeemer, viz, 
St. Mark, the Logia, and St. Luke’s ‘special source,’ or, as 
others may prefer to put it, St. Mark and the Church tradition 
known to St. Matthew and St. Luke as to the period of 
Christ’s life covered by the second Gospel. What do these 
sources tell us about the life of the Lord? Is there any 
reason why we should not give them credence? 

Of course it is not possible here to summarize the teaching 
of these sources as to the life of the Saviour of mankind. 
The important point is to notice that in all three alike He is 
the Divine Saviour. There is no contrariety of representa- 
tion, no dissonance in the strain, no contradiction in the 
report. The divine Christ of St. Mark is equally divine in the 
Logia and not a whit less divine in the ‘ special source.’ Alike 
in His estimate of His own Person and Work, in His sinless 
self-consciousness, and in His claim to the supreme moral 
Kingship in the hearts of men, He is one who passes beyond 
the limits of human experience. ‘No man ever spake like 
this man. If in St. Mark He forgives sins, gives His life a 
ransom for many, and proclaims the universal kingdom, so 
too in the Logia He makes authoritative pronouncements 
upon moral principles, and in the ‘special source’ raises from 
the dead the son of the widow at Nain. That the three 
documents of this group are agreed in describing one who 
claimed by His action and by His teaching an unique position 
among men cannot be doubted. 

Now, in dealing with these three sources we must, of 
course, treat them in precisely the same way that the trained 
historian uses any historical documents. First of all comes 
the criticism which endeavours to give us the best ascertain- 
able text. That is a work of much complexity which is 
occupying the time and attention of an army of expert 
scholars. But the amount of possible variation is after all 
small in comparison with the region where general agreement 
prevails. 
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And when the textual critic has done his work the his- 
torical critic must sift the text thus assured. Where statements 
about Christ are concerned he will ask himself whether it be 
possible to trace them further back behind the source in 
which he finds them. Again he will ask if the statement thus 
vouched for is or is not consonant with the Person of Christ 
as we know Him from all the available historical evidence. 
These three sources treated as a whole present us with the 
picture of One who was undeniably truly human, and yet 
transcended human nature. If there were any isolated state- 
ment in the early sources with which we are dealing which 
represented Him as acting in a way which betrayed moral 
infirmity, there would be at once excellent reason for doubting 
whether a statement so at variance with the general picture 
were not unreliable and due to misunderstanding. Again, 
where sayings of Christ are concerned, the historian will 
endeavour so far as possible to reconstruct the exact Aramaic 
words which Christ uttered. He will ask himself whether 
it be probable that the words as we have them express a 
meaning other than that in which Christ used them, or again 
if there be reason to think that they are the creation of the 
evangelic writer, or of the community which he represented. 
Lastly, he will ask himself whether they express a truth 
which is in harmony with that general representation of 
Christ of which we have spoken. Of course in this, as in 
all historical study, absolute certainty with regard to details 
is rarely attainable. But there is attainable a general repre- 
sentation of the Person of Christ which presents itself with a 
reality which brings conviction to the minds of historians who 
are not pledged to @ priori and one-sided views of nature. 
For the life of Christ is the life of One who was the embodi- 
ment of religious convictions and religious truths. He who 
would understand Him must therefore be capable of appro- 
priating religious truths. Again, it is the life of One who 
exhibits a hitherto unexperienced blending of human and 
divine traits. He who would estimate its value must be 
fettered by no theory of the limitations of human nature as 
elsewhere experienced. Ritschl rightly complains of Strauss 
for attempting to write a Life of Christ in which ‘the thought 
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of God is completely suspended.’ ‘Would a man,’ he says, 
‘who regards all music as a disagreeable noise, undertake to 
write a Life and appreciation of Mozart? That were the true 
parallel to this atheistic method of writing the history of 
religion. These @ przori critics approach the Gospels with 
such hasty and immature assumptions as this, that ‘ miracles 
do not happen,’ or this, that ‘Jesus was a man as other men.’ 
They are therefore forced by their theory to invent or create 
causes which will explain away the whole miraculous element 
in our sources. Against such treatment of historical docu- 
ments the scientific historian must raise a vigorous protest. 
We can only read them, not as isolated witnesses to fact, but 
as a part of a wider and manifold witness. We can but 
approach them in the light shed upon them from every part 
of that consciousness which is the reflection of life as a whole, 
Our three sources are not the only sources of evidence for 
the life of the Lord. That evidence is complex and manifold. 
There are the letters of St. Paul. There is the existence 
of the Church. There is the consciousness of Christians 
regarded as individuals, and that same consciousness from 
the point of view of the collective experience of the Church 
which finds expression in the Creeds. There is, lastly, the 
evidence of the sources with which we are dealing. Ritschl 
cannot be far from right when he says that ‘knowledge of 
Jesus’ religious significance depends on one’s reckoning one- 
self part of the community which He founded,’ because ‘we 
can discover the full compass of His historical actuality solely 
from the faith of the Christian community.’ 

‘ This religious faith,’ he urges, ‘ does not take an unhistorical view 
of Jesus, and it is quite possible to read an historical estimate of 
Him without first divesting oneself of this religious valuation of His 
person. The opposite view is one of the characteristics which mark 
that great untruth which exerts a deceptive and confusing influence 
under the name of an historical “ absence of presuppositions. 


This judgment of Ritschl might indeed be more strongly 
stated. It is psychologically impossible, as it is crudely 
unscientific, to attempt to dissever Christ as known to us 
from the historical records of His life from Christ as known 
to us through His Spirit revealing Him to the consciousness 
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's, of men, whether as individuals or as members of the society 
os which He founded. The Christ of this manifold evidence is 
we and always has been a divine Christ, transcending human 
of nature. The Christ of the Gospels is a divine Christ; so is 
th Christ as known to St. Paul. So, too, Christ as realized in 
= the consciousness of Christian people. The only Christ who 
} is not divine is the impossible being, alike non-human and 
ste non-divine, presented to us by some critical writers when 
nt they have suppressed the greater part of the evidence for 
- His divine activity. 

st. In opposition to all such criticism, we shall feel bound to 
ut claim fair treatment for the early strata of the Gospels at 
ut present under discussion. They must be submitted to every 
art test of historical criticism with a view to obtaining the earliest 
le. and most accurate traditional account of Christ’s life, free 
for from all later accretions. But of this earliest record we 
Id. cannot admit the right of critics, who start heavily handicapped 
ice with a priori theories of nature, to ask, ‘Are these facts so 
ans obtained probable?’ We may answer all such questions with 
om the counter query, Is it so easy to determine what is or is 
rch not probable in connexion with a personality like His? 

the May we, then, assume that the facts recorded in our three 
chl sources are substantially true? To this question a negative 
: of answer is given by an increasing number of literary critics. 
ne- Let us ask for their reasons and endeavour to estimate them 
we aright. And for this purpose it may be well to take as a 
ely test case a recent book, called Historical Christianity, by Pro- 


fessor P. Gardner. The author is a recognized authority 


— upon classical archeology, who is well acquainted with 


oa German literature upon the New Testament. The book 
His before us is of the nature of an abridgment of a previous work, 
rark and attempts to summarize the bearing of modern criticism 
nce upon the facts which underly the growth of the Christian 

religion. It is written in a spirit of reverence which compels 
gly the sympathy and respect of readers who find themselves 
lely entirely unable to accept Professor Gardner’s conclusions. 
: The Professor’s view of the Synoptic Gospels is briefly this: 
vere ‘The teaching of Jesus is in its main outlines recoverable’ 
nei (p. 103). But in the case of ‘the deeds of the Master’ the 
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application of criticism is ‘much more destructive’ (20.). How 
destructive we learn a little later. 

‘Jesus as a healer of disease is historic ; and the tales told of His 
cures, though doubtless deformed by exaggeration and distorted by 
very imperfect physiological knowledge, rest on a basis of fact. 
But Jesus as turning water into wine, as feeding multitudes from a 
few baskets of food, and the like, belongs not to history, but to a 
perfectly familiar field of pseudo-historic tale and legend’ (p. 146). 


The tale of the miraculous baptism is an early and somewhat 
crude attempt of the Christian Church to give embodiment to 
the great idea of the Incarnation (p. 164). The tale of the 
resurrection is a result ‘of the experience of Christians— 
moulded by beliefs of the time as to the nature of spirit and 
its relations to a material body.’ 

Now upon what is all this based? ‘If, says Professor 
Gardner, ‘we can show that the miracles rest upon no 
sufficient evidence, and further, that there was every proba- 
bility that whether actual or not they would be reported, 
then we do, according to the canons of history, dismiss them 
from objective existence’ (p. 24). There are here stated two 
quite distinct principles: (2) To make a fact credible there 
must be sufficient evidence. This is just what, as it seems to 
us, Our primary sources give us for most of the facts which 
they record. The second Gospel, eg., appears to be quite 
admirable as an authority for the facts of Christ’s life as they 
are there recorded. Upon what grounds is it to be held 
insufficient ? There seem to be no such grounds until Pro- 
fessor Gardner’s second principle is brought into considera- 
tion. It is this: (4) ‘If we can show that whether actual or 
not the miracles would have been ascribed to Christ, we destroy 
the value of the evidence forthem.’ Against such judgments 
as this, which seem to us to vitiate the work of a large 
number of writers upon New Testament subjects, plain 
students of history must protest. How do we know that it 
is probable that miracles would have been ascribed to Christ? 
Why should such a probability have any weight against the 
evidence? If we are going to allow subjective fancies of this 
sort to tamper with evidence, we may no doubt re-write 
history to our pleasure. Underlying all this argumentation 
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lies the real objection to the Gospel narratives. Miracles do 
not happen ; therefore any fancied cause of the origin of the 
miracles ascribed to Christ is better than the belief in their 
credibility to which the evidence would incline us. But, as 
we have already urged, the miraculous element in the Gospels, 
attested by first-rate evidence, cannot on @ prior grounds be 
said to be inconsistent with the Christ of history and of 
experience. 

And when we examine into the suggested causes we do 
not find them any the more satisfactory. It is urged that 
the Gospels come to us from a time in which the marvellous 
was something of daily occurrence. Prophets, magicians, 
sorcerers, wise men, all alike were supposed to be possessed 
of some miraculous powers. It was therefore inevitable that 
miraculous energy should be ascribed to Christ, whether He 
performed miracles or whether He did not. The premiss 
may or may not be true ; the conclusion may or may not be 
true ; but even if we admit the truth of both there is no 
reason for inferring that therefore the miracles recorded in 
the Gospel were not wrought by Christ. The fact that the 
people of that age were ready to believe in miracles can be 
no reason why He should not have wrought them. Objec- 
tions of this kind are really aimed at the whole conception 
of an Incarnation of God at any period of the world’s history 
under the conditions of that period. Because the idea of 
Incarnation is in some form or another ancient and pagan, 
are we to suppose that God cou/d not become incarnate in 
order to reveal Himself to man? Or, to pass for a moment 
outside the limitations of our subject, because stories of birth 
from a virgin are ancient and widespread, are we to hold that 
God must by that very fact have been restrained from choosing 
this method of entry upon the sphere of human things? Such 
attempts to fetter the Divine Being are intolerably distasteful 
to Christian thinkers. Is it not more reasonable to suppose 
that the ancient stories of incarnation and virgin-birth were 
alike intended to prepare men’s minds for the true Incarna- 
tion of God in history? And with regard to the latter, is it 
not fitting that God should enter into the world under con- 


ditions which, while not absolutely inconceivable to human 
u2 
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thought, but rather familiar to men’s conceptions, should 
effect a break in the continuity of human descent? Or, in 
the case of miracles, is not the popular readiness to believe 
in miracle, so far from being prejudicial to the very strong 
documentary evidence in favour of the miracles of the 
Gospel, rather its ally? For it would be fitting that in this 
as in all other respects the Incarnate Son of God should 
make use of the intellectual methods of thought current 
during this earthly life, to serve as expressions of His divine 
moral nature. 

It is said, however, that the fabrication of the Gospel 
miracles is undoubted, because we can see them growing 
before our eyes in the records. A statement like this, which 
can be tested by reference to the Gospels, deserves every con- 
sideration. In an earlier part of this paper we have taken 
special pains to point out details in which the writer of the 
first Gospel seems to have heightened the miraculous element 
of some of St. Mark’s stories, that readers may have the facts 
before them. For an argument of this kind very often loses 
half its apparent weight when the facts upon which it is based 
are ruthlessly dragged into the light of day. Now let it be 
observed that the objection to the credibility of the Gospel 
miracles consists of these two propositions : (@) in the later 
Gospels the miracles of the earlier Gospel have become more 
miraculous ; (4) therefore even in the earlier Gospel they are 
not in an original form, but are miraculous stories of events 
which historically were unmiraculous. Of course, the second 
of these is purely conjectural. In so far as it is intended to 
be an inference from the heightening of the miraculous 
element in the later Gospels, it seems to us to be a very 
improbable inference. For even when these stories have been 
patiently read and re-read in the pages of a synopsis, the 
amount of such heightening of the miraculous that can be 
detected is very slight. It is due, probably, to the uncon- 
scious influence of years of patient thought about Christ 
finding expression in a more careful choice of language about 
Him, and in a more reverential terminology. But the effect 
must not be over-exaggerated any more than the cause. 
The picture of Christ as drawn by St. Matthew in the sections 
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parallel to St. Mark is not more divine than that presented 
to us in the second Gospel. That the changes of which we 
are speaking are largely unconscious and literary rather than 
purposely introduced with dogmatic intention is shewn by 
the fact that, if intended to heighten the miraculous element 
in Christ’s life, they are very inadequate to the purpose. It 
is certain that the average reader, after perusing St. Mark and 
the parallel sections in St. Matthew, is not conscious of any 
striking difference in the Person and character of the Saviour 
as depicted by the two writers. In both He works miracles 
which are not less extraordinary if the process was gradual 
than if it was instantaneous. Some of the examples brought 
forward to illustrate ‘the miraculous element growing under 
our eyes’ are very misleading and need careful sifting. Pro- 
fessor Gardner quotes two. In St. Matthew xii. 39-41 ‘the 
preaching of Jonah,’ he says, ‘is spoken of as a sign to the 
Jews. But into the midst of this statement the evangelist, 
or an interpolator, has thrust a prophecy that as Jonah lay 
for three days and nights in the body of the sea-monster, so 
Jesus should lie for three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth.’ But the professor’s exegesis is very question- 
able. Weiss! denies the possibility of interpreting the sign 
of Jonah by his preaching. So does Zahn, who is probably 
right when he says that by the sign of Jonah Christ meant to 
refer to something in the history of the prophet which every 
reader of the book would understand, and that this can be 
nothing else but the miraculous preservation which preceded 
his preaching, and which made him a sign to the Ninevites.’ 
If so, St. Matthew xii. 40, whether it be an interpolation into 
Christ’s words or not, is a right expansion of the lesson which 
He intended to convey. The parallelism between the three 
days and three nights in either case may be dropped, as 
possibly due to the Evangelist, without weakening the signi- 
ficance of the parallel. The miraculous preservation of the 
prophet made him a sign to the men of Nineveh. Christ’s 
resurrection would constitute Him a sign to the men of His 
generation. It was the only sign which should be given to them. 
1 Meyer-Weiss, Mazthdus, th edn. p. 239 ; Lucas, 9th edn. p. 471. 
* Das Evangelium des Matthdus (1903), p. 468. 
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The professor’s second example is equally precarious. 


‘A still clearer case of the intrusion of the miraculous will appear 
if we compare the directions for preparing the Last Supper in 
Matthew and in Mark. Matthew writes, ‘He said, Go into the 
city to such a man, and say unto him, The Master saith, My time is 
at hand ; I will keep the passover at thy house with my disciples.” 
Here there is no marvel ; no second sight. But Mark’s version is, 
‘** He sendeth two of His disciples, and saith unto them, Go into the 
city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water: 
follow him ; and wheresoever he shall enter in, say to the goodman 
of the house,’ &c. We have here a most instructive glance into the 
minds of the early disciples, and see how a simple tale might grow 
under their hands.’ 


Professor Gardner clearly means us to understand that 
St. Matthew’s is the earlier version, and that St. Mark has 
re-written it in order to portray Christ as one who hada 
miraculous foresight into minute details of the near future. 
Almost every point in this view of the two narratives is 
questionable. In the first place, very few critical writers 
are willing to admit that St. Mark is here dependent upon 
St. Matthew. B. Weiss of course maintains the priority of 
St. Mark; so does Holtzmann. And Johannes Weiss is 
unwillingly driven to the conclusion that St. Matthew has 
shortened St. Mark.' Secondly, the motive suggested for the 
alleged expansion of St. Matthew by St. Mark is very ques- 
tionable. B. Weiss will not hear of it. And, indeed, the 
explanation of St. Mark’s detailed command by a reference 
to Christ’s ‘superhuman knowledge of circumstances as yet 
unrealized’ (Swete zz Joc.) is conjectural, and possibly quite 
unnecessary. The details given by St. Mark perhaps ex- 
plain why Judas could not effect the arrest of Christ during 
the meal. (So Weiss, Holtzmann.) And Menzies® is very 
possibly not far wrong in describing St. Mark xiv. 13-14 as the 
carrying out of ‘a preconcerted arrangement made by Christ, 
and not communicated to His disciples.’ (Cf also Meyer- 
Weiss, 9th edn., 2 Joc.) The proper conclusion, as it seems 
to the present writer, to draw from the stories as they lie 


' Das Alteste Evangelium, p. 289. 
® The Earliest Gospel, p. 249. 
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before us in the Gospels is not that they have passed through 
so long and chequered a career of careless repetition by oral 
teachers, and uncritical handling by editors of Gospels, that 

from simple tales of natural events they have developed into 

the splendid flashes of the supernatural that they now are, 

but rather that they have been preserved with such care and 

accuracy that we have them in respect of content much as 

they came from the mouth of the apostles who were first 

privileged to remember and to tell them to their hearers. 

Moreover, it may very properly be urged that no sort of 
proof can be adduced that the first disciples or their con- 
temporaries, from whom the mass of these stories must ulti- 
mately have come, were the sort of people who would have 
invented miracles. The miraculous element goes back into 
our earliest Gospel sources, St. Mark’s Gospel, the Logia, and 
St. Luke’s ‘special source.’ These writings cannot be later 
than the year 70 A.D. Indeed, the bulk of the miraculous 
element must be very much earlier, For the life and teaching 
of St. Paul and the growth of the early Church presuppose 
the kind of facts in connexion with Christ which St. Mark 
records. St. Paul nowhere speaks of Christ’s miracles, but 
he frequently appeals to His resurrection and ascension. But 
the resurrection implies a character of unique moral power 
and holiness expressing itself in acts of power and holiness. 
If St. Mark’s record be historically accurate, and if Christ 
acted and spoke as He is described in the Gospel, St. Paul’s 
teaching about Him is natural and intelligible. But if Christ 
was as other men, and did no miraculous acts of power, the 
doctrine of St. Paul has no basis in history, and becomes a 
very remarkable creation ex nzhilo. 

It follows from what has been said that we must carry 
back the main contents of St. Mark, in written or in oral form, 
to the period when St. Paul began to preach. Between this 
date and the crucifixion is a period of about sixteen years. 
Is it conceivable that within the Christian community in 
Palestine during this period, governed as it was by those who 
had been the intimate friends of Christ, any serious modifica- 
tion of this life should have taken place? There may possibly 
have been accretions. But when the second Gospel tells us 
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that Christ fed a large multitude in a miraculous way, it 
seems to us absurd to suggest that the central point of the 
narrative, the miraculous expansion of the small stock of 
provisions, is not an original and essential part of the story, 
and based upon actual historical fact. Once again the 
theory of the gradual growth of the miraculous breaks down 
hopelessly in respect of time. From the death of Christ to 
the publication of St. Mark not more than forty years can 
be allowed, and in the year 70 A.D. there would have been 
eyewitnesses living who would have corrected any serious 
departure from historical accuracy. And of course the forty 
years must be diminished. Neither St. Mark’s Gospel, nor 
the Logia, nor St. Luke’s ‘ source’ can have sprung into exist- 
ence, about the year 65 A.D., out of nothing. As we have 
shown, the main contents of the facts here recorded go back 
to the time of St. Paul’s conversion. Where, then, is room 
for the development of which the critics speak? And here 
some of the writers whom we have in view are ready with 
an immediate answer. Professor Schmiedel, after arriving at 
the conclusion that the stories of the miracles are not his- 
torical, and that the statements about the empty grave in the 
Gospels are to be rejected, gravely assures us that— 


‘even if our Gospels could be shown to have been written from 
50 A.D. onwards, or even earlier, we should not be under any 
necessity to withdraw our conclusions as to their contents ; we should, 
on the contrary, only have to say that the indubitable transformation 
in the original tradition had taken place much more rapidly than 
one might have been ready to suppose. The credibility of the 
Gospel history cannot be established by an earlier dating of the 
Gospels themselves in any higher degree than that in which it has 
already been shown to exist, especially as we know that even in the 
lifetime of Jesus miracles of every sort were attributed to Him in 
the mast confident manner.’ 


This most astonishing statement displays at once the writer’s 
strength and his weakness —his strength of dogmatic assertion, 
his weakness of historic judgment. It is just because we 
have reason to believe that miracles were not only attributed 
to Christ in His lifetime, but were also wrought by Him, that 
we are willing to give them credence. And it is because the 
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record of these miracles goes back to so early a date, and 
comes to us through so trustworthy a channel, that we are 
prepared to believe them. Professor Schmiedel’s suggestion 
that before the year 50 A.D. a great part of the Gospel 
miracles could have run their course of development, from 
the figurative saying or the Old Testament parallel, which 
he supposes to have originated them, into the finished miracle 
as we have it, is quite incredible. The parallels of such 
rapid growth of legend brought forward by some critical 
writers are most fallacious. We are told that miracles were 
ascribed to St. Thomas of Canterbury and to St. Francis 
either during their lifetime or very shortly after their death, 
and we are invited to draw the conclusion that, as these 
miracles are clearly legendary, the miracles of Christ fall into 
the same category. But these cases are quite beside the 
point, and ought not to have been cited. For centuries the 
halo of ecclesiastical miracle had been formed ready to be 
fitted to the head of any saint who should be found worthy 
of it. If immediately preceding Christ there had been a 
long succession of false Messiahs all claiming to do the kind 
of miracles recorded in the Gospels, then the argument that 
His disciples would inevitably have ascribed miracles to Him 
might have some weight. At present it is simply a con- 
jecture, and avery improbable one. As applied to the Jewish 
Messiah, such a conjecture is especially out of place. The 
Gospels in their present form were no doubt intended for 
Greek readers. But there is reason to think that the sources 
behind them all have a Palestinian origin. The entire sub- 
stratum of St. Mark is Jewish. The country, the people, the 
customs, and the atmosphere of thought are all described 
with an unaffected accuracy and simplicity of detail impos- 
sible in a Greek writer, unless he were recording narratives 
which had been handed down to him from a Palestinian 
fount. And what is true of St. Mark applies in a special 
degree to the Logia, and almost certainly to St. Luke’s ‘ special 
source. Now we have a striking illustration of the way in 
which a Jewish Messiah was treated in the history of 
Barcochba in the second century. So far from there being 
a tendency to describe him as a miraculous wonder-worker 
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of supernatural origin and undying life, no miracles at all 
were ascribed to him. Why? Because he made no such 
claim. But what then becomes of the argument that miracles 
must have been ascribed to Christ in any case? The simple 
explanation is that they were so ascribed to Him because 
He claimed to work them, and supported His claim by His 
action. 

But the whole question of the credibility of the stories of 
the miracles in the Gospels is of course only a part of the 
larger question as to the historical character of the resurrec- 
tion. It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
attempt to set forth the evidence for that fact. We may 
rather confine ourselves to St. Mark’s narrative of the open 
grave, with its implied statement that Christ had risen from 
the tomb. How far is this credible? In the first place, it is 
only a statement of a fact which had been believed in 
Christian circles for many years. The evidence of St. Paul 
carries back the fact of the belief to a very early date. Why 
should we not suppose that St. Mark is giving a simple 
description of actual fact? The evidence is early. It agrees 
well with all that we know of the beliefs of the Christian 
communities for many years back. Upon what grounds 
should we doubt it? Professor Gardner (p. 165) argues that 
for the fact ‘that the Spirit of Christ remained with His 
followers and dwelt among them we have an enormous 
volume of testimony. And to people of that country and 
age this spiritual presence would seem illusive unless the 
body also rose from the grave.’ In other words, the disciples, 
knowing that the Spirit of Christ dwelt among them, inferred 
that He must have been raised from the dead, and invented 
the Gospel stories to give expression to this belief. But 
much of this is purely conjectural. Is it so certain that to 
the people of that age the spiritual presence of Christ after 
death must necessarily have involved the idea of the resur- 
rection of His body? And why account for the story of the 
empty grave in such a circuitous manner instead of accepting 
it as the simple statement of a fact? It is impossible to 
resist the conviction which forces itself upon the patient reader 
of much modern criticism that the real difficulty in the 
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question to the mind of the critic is, not that the evidence is 
hopelessly inadequate, but that the fact attested is unaccept- 
able. If Christ cannot have been raised from the dead, then 
plainly the stories of the empty grave must be products of 
the imagination, no matter what the particular forces that 
have contributed to their making. Against this a prioré 
reading of history in the light of what is supposed to be 
possible or impossible we must vigorously protest, and that 
on behalf of the science of history. We have early evidence 
that the Christians believed Christ to be present among 
them, ‘an enormous volume of testimony,’ according to Pro- 
fessor Gardner. We have early evidence that the ground of 
this belief lay in the sight of the empty grave. Why should 
we set this aside? Because it is impossible that the grave 
should have been empty? But why impossible? Because 
men do not rise from the graves when the last rites have been 
accomplished and the stone rolled to its place. But then in 
this case the conditions are unusual. We are speaking of 
One who makes Himself felt as a present factor in human 
affairs, who reveals Himself to men as One whose personality, 
truly human as He is, yet transcends ordinary human experi- 
ence. We believe that He once lived a man in human form. 
How do we know that there may not be a divine necessity 
by which the final separation of His spirit and body is 
altogether inconceivable? Or, from the other point of view, 
have we any ground at all for saying that the resurrection 
of His body is a thing impossible? ‘Impossible’ is an ugly 
word to use in connexion with Him. Thus, in the light of 
what we believe to be the facts of life, we find ourselves face 
to face with St. Mark’s story of the empty grave. It is in- 
credible, says the critic. And we can but ask, why? Why 
incredible or improbable? The evidence is good, the fact 
not, so far as we know, unnatural in connexion with a per- 
sonality so unique. 

The line of argument just stated may, of course, be 
infinitely abused. We claim that the evidence of our docu- 
ments, when they have been critically sifted, must not be set 
aside on a priori views of what is possible or impossible, 
because in connexion with the person of Christ we are not 
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in a position to say that anything is impossible. But this 
must not be perverted into a factor for the probability of any 
historical event. It is one thing to say that a well-attested 
fact is not impossible in connexion with His personality, 
it is quite another thing to say that because a fact is not 
impossible in connexion with Him, therefore it happened. 
Whether or not it happened must be decided on historic 
grounds, and the weight of evidence will not always be 
uniform. Here we are only concerned to urge that for the 
miracles (including the resurrection) which are found in St. 
Mark and in the Logia source used by the writers of the first 
and third Gospels, and in St. Luke’s ‘special source, the 
evidence is very good, and that there is no reason why it 
should not be accepted. Whether the facts recorded in the 
second group of authorities rest upon equally convincing 
evidence must be discussed in a third article. 


ArT IV.—MONOTHEISM IN SEMITIC RELIGIONS. 


1. The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records 
and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia. By THEOPHILUS 
G. PINCHES, LL.D. (London: S.P.C.K., 1902.) 

2. The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. The 
Gifford Lectures on the ancient Egyptian and Babylonian 
conception of the Divine. By A. H. Sayce, D.D. 
LL.D. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1902.) 

3. Babel and Bible. By FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH. Edited, 
with an introduction, by C. H. W. JOHNs, M.A. 
(London: Williams and Norgate, 1903.) 

4. Primitive Semitic Religion to-day. By S. I. CURTISS, 
D.D. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1902.) 


THE Assyriologists have been remarkably successful in the 
work of popularization. If at times they have been tempted 
to be not merely popular but sensational, we can forgive it ; 
they have made themselves the possessors of a potent secret 
which gives them a well-earned advantage over the ignorant 
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multitude. Sometimes, too, they have indulged in extensive 
generalizations founded upon slight and uncertain evidence. 
In dealing with the Bible not long ago they came for- 
ward as the champions of their literal accuracy, as against 
the critics. Quite recently the parts have been inverted ; the 
monuments have been enlisted in the service of the most 
destructive criticism ; and the cry has reached us from Ger- 
many that ‘ Panbabylismus has laid its strong hand upon the 
Old Testament.’ When a study is still at the pioneer stage 
some extravagances are to be expected ; but these must not 
be allowed to blind us to the solid results which are steadily 
accumulating. Nothing sensational or extravagant, however, 
is to be found in Dr. Pinches’ sober pages. He does not 
write with the imaginative brilliance of Professor Sayce, nor 
does he give us stimulating novelties like Professor Hommel. 
He has collected the Babylonian and Assyrian documents 
which bear upon the Old Testament, most of them already 
familiar to students, and he has presented them, as he 
modestly puts it, ‘in a new dress.’ Dr. Pinches’ high posi- 
tion as an Assyriologist gives a special value to his trans- 
lations, and on all that has to do with Assyriology we gladly 
accept his authority. Few people who have not tried their 
hand at it can imagine the difficulties which beset the 
decipherment of the tablets, and the immense amount of 
patient labour which the work requires. While we appreciate 
to the full the value of Dr. Pinches’ special learning, we 
must confess that we are a little disappointed with the way 
in which he applies it to the Old Testament. There are 
plenty of books which show how the cuneiform records 
illustrate or confirm the narratives of the Bible; the 
characteristic contrasts, the relative merits of both have 
been pointed out repeatedly ; but with advancing study the 
relations between the two have raised fresh problems which 
are only beginning to be explored. The difference between 
the third and the second editions of Schrader’s Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament shews the difference between 
the earlier stage and the new, and of this Dr. Pinches seems 
scarcely to take account. It is not his purpose to explain 
how the Biblical narratives arose; he takes them simply as 
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they stand, and illustrates them from Babylonian sources ; 
‘the higher criticism has been left altogether aside.’ This is 
surely a pity. He does not, for example, so much as hint 
that there are two accounts of the Deluge, and that the 
version of P is more Babylonian in character than the version 
of J, a fact which raises more than one interesting question. 
On the origin of the early Hebrew narratives Dr. Pinches 
does not give us the help which we might expect. They 
represent, it must be remembered, the ancient manner of 
writing history, as may be illustrated from other sources. A 
remarkable instance is to be found in the account given by 
Sargon of Agade, one of the most ancient Sumerian kings, of 
his own early history ; how his mother, a priestess or vestal, 
bare him in secret, laid him in a basket of reeds, closed it up 
with pitch, and set it afloat on the Euphrates; how the 
stream brought him to Akki, the water-carrier, who adopted 
him as a son, and ultimately made him his gardener ; how 
Ishtar grew fond of him, &c. The way in which the tale is 
told naturally at first suggested the opinion that it was all 
pure mythology, until the discovery of the actual seal of this 
ancient king proved him to be an historical person. This 
instance is valuable for the light which it throws on ancient 
methods of composition, while it warns us that what we are 
to look for in the ancient Hebrew legends is neither pure 
legend nor pure history, but a subtle interweaving of both. 
Dr. Pinches does not notice this venerable document, nor the 
obvious parallel which it offers to the story of Moses. When 
he comes to the history of the Assyrian kings he expounds 
with great care and detail their dealings with the land of 
Israel ; but again we regret that he has not availed himself 
of the results of historical criticism. His guidance, therefore, 
is apt to be misleading, as for example when he states (p. 379) 
that the narrative of 2 Kings xviii. 13-xix. 37 implies that 
Sennacherib made two campaigns against Jerusalem ; a close 
examination of the passage reveals, not two campaigns, but 
two separate accounts of one.! We venture to add that in 
the next edition references to standard collections of the 
texts, a more frequent insertion of dates, and a map would 


1 See Burney, Votes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, pp. 339 sq- 
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increase the value of a book which, in spite of some deficiencies, 
will be of great service in familiarizing Biblical students with 
the cuneiform records. 

Professor Sayce has long ago secured a large audience for 
all that he has to say on his own subject; Professor Delitzsch, 
hitherto known only to scholars, lately awaked to find 
himself famous all over Europe. The lectures on Babel und 
Bibel, excellent as they are, would hardly have aroused such 
general attention if they had not been delivered before the 
Kaiser and his court. In themselves they are not of great 
importance ; but they are well calculated to excite popular 
interest, and we are glad to have them in an English form 
under the auspices of so high an authority as Mr. Johns. 
Happily we are not concerned with the extraordinary con- 
troversy which has sprung up in Germany round these 
lectures. No doubt Professor Delitzsch has stated his case 
with some exaggeration ; he has quite unnecessarily imparted 
his private opinions on the subject of revelation ; but the 
world at large need not take too seriously a certain amount 
of sensationalism intended to impress a recondite subject 
upon a popular audience in a lecture-room. Professor Sayce’s 
discourses are on a different level, and partake of the nature 
of a systematic treatise. They represent the author’s mature 
thought, and are written with his well-known attractiveness, 
and without his usual fling at the Old Testament critics. 
Few but Professor Sayce could range over such a vast subject 
as the religions of Egypt and Babylonia with so much 
knowledge and with such sureness of touch. Sometimes one 
is inclined to doubt whether he is not too sure. We shall 
have occasion to refer to this work later on. In the mean- 
while there are two points which specially bear on the sub- 
ject of this article. In dealing with the religion of Egypt 
Professor Sayce draws attention to the difference between 
the official beliefs and practices of priests, princes, and the 
educated classes generally, and those of the unlettered multi- 
tude. While the former worshipped the great gods, and 
attached to them conceptions more or less exalted, to the 
latter the names of the state gods were names only, and 
received an interpretation very different from the official one. 
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The popular religion was of the crudest kind ; its distinguish- 
ing feature was animal-worship, and that not merely the wor- 
ship of gods in the form of animals ; there are also traces of 
worship paid to trees and springs. The other point which we 
will mention now is the religious reformation inaugurated by 
the Pharaoh Khu-n-Aten, otherwise Amon-hotep IV., about 
1400 B.C. Professor Sayce expounds ‘the doctrine’ of this 
heretic king with much sympathy. It was founded upon a 
new and purified conception of the supreme divinity Ra, the 
sun-god, a conception summed up in the new title Aten, 
‘the solar disc,’ or Aten-Ra, ‘the disc of the sun.’ The God 
whose visible symbol was the solar disc was the supreme 
Creator, the one true living God; all other gods were false. 
At the same time the monotheism of Khu-n-Aten was pan- 
theistic ; Aten was in the things which he created, the living 
one in whom all life was contained. What is most remark- 
able about this theology is the fact that Aten was not 
regarded merely as a national or tribal God, for not only 
Egypt but ‘all lands’ and all peoples are called upon to 
adore him. ‘For the first time in history, so far as we know,’ 
says Professor Sayce, ‘the doctrine was proclaimed that the 
Supreme Being was the God of all mankind.’ The religion 
of the Hebrews did not reach this stage till many centuries 
later, as we shall show further on; but it is significant that 
‘the doctrine’ of Khu-n-Aten was not a native development ; 
it came from Asia ; its characteristic and central feature is 
Semitic. And it never took root in the uncongenial soil of 
Egypt ; with the Asiatic officials who surrounded the Asiatic 
Pharaoh it was banished from Egypt in the national reaction 
which ended in the rise of the nineteenth dynasty. 

The last work mentioned at the head of this article is a 
fresh and interesting contribution to the study of primitive 
Semitic religion, based not upon researches into antiquity 
but upon the observation of modern Semitic life. On the 
principle that the earliest records are not necessarily the 
best, or the only, authorities for the earliest form of religion, 
Dr. Curtiss has been making investigations, with the aid of 
experienced missionaries, among the peasants and Bedouin of 
Syria and Sinai. These modern Semites are in many respects 
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still at the primitive stage; they have been but little in- 
fluenced by the Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism 
with which they have come in contact ; and, with the tenacious 
conservatism of the East, they have preserved beliefs and 
customs which go back to primitive times, the survivals of a 
religion ‘ which was in existence before the ancient Babylonian 
Empire began to be.’ Dr. Curtiss has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in extracting information. The peasant, as a rule, 
is shy of revealing his private practices to the intelligent 
stranger, but the Syrian peasant is, we have reason to believe, 
less reticent than most, and, if properly managed, is very willing 
to talk. By cross-questioning and careful observation, Dr. 
Curtiss has found that in the Syria of to-day exist such 
characteristic features of primitive religion as sacred trees, 
wells, and stones, rude altars at local shrines, ‘ high-places’ or 
sanctuaries to be seen (and overlooked by most travellers) on 
nearly every hilltop throughout the land. Sacrifice is still 
offered, not so often to God as to the weli or saint, on behalf 
of the dead, in fulfilment of a vow, for the expiation of sins, 
to propitiate the zzz, at the inauguration of a new house or 
public works. The modern Semites, including the sects of 
the Druzes, the Nusairiyeh, and the Ismailiyeh, are nomi- 
nally Moslems, and therefore monotheists ; but the institutions 
and practices just mentioned are either forbidden or dis- 
couraged by Islam, and the popular monotheism is of a 
strange order. Among the ignorant fellahin God is regarded 
with little awe, in a vague, unethical way—in fact, ‘as an 
enlarged edition of a Bedouin sheikh.’ The modern Semite 
does not reason about religious matters ; his ideas about God 
are pictures left upon his mind by the facts of his experience. 
He has never known a governor who is not bribable, arbitrary, 
oppressive, occasionally beneficent, and the character of the 
earthly governor is transferred to the Divine Being. More- 
over, ‘God is so far away that the consciousness of Him 
seems to be lost as a force in life, says Dr. Curtiss. Hence 
while vaguely professing a belief in one God, the fellahin, 
Bedouin, and many others, including multitudes of women, 
believe far more firmly in the weli, the local saint or departed 
spirit, to whom they turn for help in trouble. The weli is 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CXIV. x 
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nothing more or less than a deified man. No difficulty is 
felt about deification; the ignorant mind makes no clear 
distinction between the divine powers of God and those of 
the saint; and while theoretically the welis are worshipped 
in connexion with God, practically they are the deities whom 
the people fear. We are not prepared to say that this low 
conception of God and the superstitions connected with the 
influence of departed spirits are characteristic of primitive 
religion. It seems to us that Dr. Curtiss has not sufficiently 
taken into account the effect upon popular beliefs of the 
moral deterioration of an isolated and unprogressive race. 
The books which we have been considering suggest a 
brief inquiry into the range and degree of monotheistic 
faith so far as it existed in the early Semitic religions. The 
most obvious feature of all these religions as we know them 
in Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Arabia, is their deeply 
ingrained and excessive polytheism. There is, of course, one 
significant exception ; and the survival and development of 
the religion of Israel amid the decay of all the others was 
due to the fact of its being an exception. Yet we can trace 
now and again, even among those who worshipped many 
gods, an effort, perhaps only an aspiration, after a supreme 
and single object of faith. Is this to be partly accounted for 
by the influence of some attenuated tradition of a primitive 
creed? An attractive theory has been put forward recently 
that the great religious centres of Western Asia were the 
cradles of an early monotheism, and that even the faith which 
in Israel was bound up with the name of Yahweh derived 
its ancestry from them.' We hesitate, however, to accept 
this, because at present the evidence is hardly decisive. It 
is safer to regard the traces of monotheism to which we 
allude as the expressions of an individual faith which rose 
above the level of the popular religion. The belief in one 
supreme object of worship implies an intensity of devotion 
and a purification of current superstitions which must have 
been peculiarly difficult to attain in an atmosphere saturated 
with the worship of many gods. We have no reason to deny 
that spiritual elevation was possible in the ancient religions ; 


1 Winckler, Die Keilinschriften und das A.T., Dritte Auflage, p. 210. 
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where it appeared it naturally expressed itself in the language 
of monotheism. But such expressions are the exception, not 
the rule, for the simple reason that the thoughtful and devout 
are generally in the minority. 

There can be little doubt that the germ or the possibility 
of a belief in one God lay in the fact that the Semites had 
one riame for God, El or Il. Whatever be the idea originally 
conveyed by the name, whether ‘ goal,’ ‘direction,’ ‘the point 
at which the eye aims,’! or less probably perhaps ‘ strength,’* 
it is the designation universally used to denote the Divine 
Being. We find it in the earliest period, when the Northern 
Semites (probably Canaanites) immigrated into Babylonia, 
and settled among the non-Semitic Sumerians circ. 2500 B.C. 
Hammurabi, for instance, one of the kings of the first Semitic 
dynasty, begins his famous code with the words, ‘ Thus saith 
the supreme God’ (z/u siru); and it is at this period, cre. 
2300 B.C., that proper names containing z/« in composition 
occur with remarkable frequency, ¢g. J//u-ittia, ‘God with 
me,’ //u-abi, ‘God is my father,’ //u-mlki, ‘God is my counsel,’ 
Ilama-ilu, ‘God is God,’ &c. In these cases z/u is certainly 
a proper name; in others it has an appellative meaning, ze. 
it denotes, not a divinity, but the attribute of divinity. We 
may take for examples the following remarkable personal 
names which also belong to the age of Hammurabi: they are 
thus transcribed by Professor Delitzsch, /a-a’-ve-tlu, Ja-ve-tlu, 
la-t-um-tlu, te. ‘Yahweh is God.’ The occurrence of the 
name of the God of Israel at this period was first pointed 
out by Professor Sayce, and it has been accepted and further 
supported by Professor Hommel; other scholars, however. 
are less convinced as to the right interpretation of the names.* 
But the point which concerns us is that 2/u here is used in 
the appellative sense, which became the predominant one in 


1 Lagarde, Bildung der Nomina, pp. 162-170; Delitzsch, Babel and 
Bible, pp. 69 sg. 125 sgg.; Lagrange, Etudes sur les Religions Sémitiques, 
P. 79 Sg. 

? See Lagarde, d.c. 

’ E.g. Zimmern, Die Keilinschr. und das A.T. p. 468, thinks that 
Ja-um is not improbably a divine name, and possibly = J/ahu, Jahwe; the 
other forms are more uncertain. But see Delitzsch, /.c. pp. 71, 136 sg.; 
Sayce, Gifford Lectures, p. 484. 

x2 
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Babylonian and the other Semitic tongues. Nevertheless El 
continues to be found as a proper name, denoting a distinct 
deity ; as such it was used by the Canaanite, Aramaic, and 
Arab races,' and this usage, rather than the other, seems to 
have been the original one. But the nature of the faith 
which the early Semites connected with the worship of El 
we cannot certainly define. In the time of Hammurabi it 
was not expressly monotheistic, for besides Ilu, the king 
certainly acknowledged Sama3, the Sun-god, who is repre- 
sented as delivering the code of laws; in the names just 
mentioned we find another god /ave ; moreover, in early times 
the feminine z/tu makes its appearance beside z/u as the female 
counterpart of the Deity. But if the worship of El was not 
in the strict sense monotheistic, it contained the germ of 
monotheism. Unlike Baal, El was not asa rule connected 
with a place, but with a person or attribute, as is seen in the 
ancient names quoted above, ‘God is with me,’ ‘God is my 
counsel,’ &c. These names had their origin in ideas which 
differed widely from the polytheistic modes of thought in- 
digenous in Babylonia. They imply a conception of Deity 
essentially elevated ; the associations of the Deity are personal 
rather than local; the Being described as z/u contains all 
that partakes of divinity; the divine nature is unique; only 
one name, and that the same name, is used to distinguish 
the divine from all other forms of existence. The Semitic 
ideas about God at the earliest stage known to us are as far 
as possible removed from the debased animism or fetish- 
worship in which they are sometimes supposed to have had 
their origin. 

But the conceptions of God brought to Babylon by the 
early Semitic immigration were not able to hold their own 
against the native polytheism ; in the subsequent ages, when 
Sumerian and Semite were mingled, the religion of Babylonia 
was of a grossly polytheistic character. It is sufficient to 
refer to Dr. Pinches’ translation of the Epics of the Creation 
and Deluge in proof of this. The Creation Epic, however, 
reveals a tendency in the opposite direction. After the 

1 For examples, see Lagrange, l.c. p. 71 sg.; Rev. Bibligue, July 1903, 
p. 262 sgg.; Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 165, 361. 
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defeat of Tiamat, the Dragon of Chaos, Marduk the conqueror 
is welcomed with grateful acclamations by the rest of the 
gods ; though the youngest deity, he is raised to the rank of 
chief, and endowed with all the names and all the attributes 
of the gods of Babylon. Dr. Pinches sees in this piece of 
mythology the symbol ‘of a great struggle in early days 
between polytheism and monotheism—for the masses the 
former, for the more learned and thoughtful the latter’ 
(p. 47). In the remarkable text first published by Dr. 
Pinches in 1895 Marduk is described as absorbing all, or at 
least the highest deities; the text belongs to the neo- 
Babylonian period, but it appears to be copied from a much 
earlier document : 


‘ Ninip is Marduk of the garden, 
Nergal is Marduk of war, 
Zagaga is Marduk of battle, 
Bel is Marduk of worship and dominion, 
Nebo is Marduk of wealth, 
Sin is Marduk, the illuminator of the night, 
Sama is Marduk of truth, 
Rimmon is Marduk of rain ’— 


and so on: Ninip, Nergal, and the rest are only different 
manifestations of the one god Marduk, or different ways of 
describing him.' The same tendency to assimilation can be 
illustrated from the history of several deities: Ishtar, for 
instance, was apt to absorb other goddesses ; Nebo was not 
only combined with Nusku, but, while still keeping his 
independent personality, was placed in a subordinate position.® 
Another way in which a monotheistic faith was striving for 
expression may be seen in a group of Assyrian proper names 
in which the names of different deities are compounded with 
Aa, e.g. Aisur-Aa, Ninip-Aa, Bel-Aa, Nergal-Aa, &c. ; others 

1 Cf. the text in Winckler’s Himmels- und Welten-bild der Babylonier, 
p. to, ‘When the star of Marduk (2.2. Jupiter) is rising it is Nebo, when 
it stands high for two hours it is Marduk, when it stands high it is 
Nibiru’; also St. Augustine De Civ. Dei, iv. 10, Jupiter has different 
names according to the different spheres of his activity ; in heaven he is 
called Jupiter, in air Luna, in water Neptune, in fire Vulcan, under earth 
Pluto, &c. 

* Sayce, /.c. p. 364 sg. 
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are compounded with Ya, Ya’u, or Au, eg. Bel-Va'u, Nabu- 
Ya, Afi-Ya’'u, even Au-Aa. Dr. Pinches is prepared to 
connect both Aa and Ya etymologically with the Hebrew 
Ya, Yahweh; other authorities dispute the connexion ;' 
but whatever the truth may be, these names indicate a 
process of syncretism similar to that which we have noticed in 
the case of Marduk. The loftiest expression of monotheistic 
belief appears in the prayers and hymns addressed to a 
single supreme deity, such as the prayers of Nabuchadnezzar 
addressed to Marduk, or the following ancient bilingual 
hymn to the moon-god at Ur, which we quote in Professor 
Sayce’s translation : 


‘ Father, long-suffering and full of forgiveness, whose hand upholds 
the life of all mankind, 

Lord, thy divinity, like the far-off heaven, fills the wide sea with 
ee 

In heaven, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme ! 

On earth, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme ! 

As for thee, thy will is made known in heaven, and the angels bow 
their faces. 

As for thee, thy will is made known on earth, and the spirits below 
kiss the ground. 

As for thee, thy will is blown on high like the wind ; the stall and 
the fold are quickened. 

As for thee, thy will is done on the earth, and the herb grows 
green.’ ? 


We must be careful not to set such expressions as we 
have noticed in too strong a light, or imagine that they 
tempered in any degree the all-powerful spirit of polytheism. 
At the most they are the expressions of an esoteric religion 
which regarded the different gods as emanations or revelations 
of the one godhead ; they prove that even in Babylon and 
Nineveh men were here and there seeking God, ‘if haply 


| E.g. Zimmern, KAT, p. 467 sg. 

2 Giff. Lect. p. 316. Professor Sayce regards the well-known episode 
of the removal of images from the various shrines to Babylon by 
Nabonidus in the last days of the Babylonian kingdom as an effort towards 
the centralization of worship in the interests of a monotheistic creed. We 
are inclined to doubt whether the documents themselves admit of this 
interpretation. 
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they might feel after Him and find Him.’ In some cases no 
doubt the higher faith was the outcome of higher spiritual 
aspirations ; in others it may have been due to the difficulty 
of finding separate jurisdictions for all the gods ; there would 
be the desire not to omit any, or provoke jealousy by 
honouring one more than another. With Marduk, who was 
considered by many to be the supreme God, his close 
connexion with Babylon, of which he was deemed the 
founder and tutelary, led naturally to his exaltation; as 
the city grew in power, the God of the city became more and 
more supreme. Such undoubtedly was the case with ASSur, 
the national God who represented and, it would seem, deified 
the Assyrian state. Whatever were the reasons which en- 
couraged them, such monotheistic tendencies as can be traced 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians never went beyond an 
individual private belief; they never reached anything like 
the level of the faith of Israel. 

Among the Phoenicians and Aramzans of a later age the 
traces we are in search of rarely appear. The characteristic 
title of the deity is Baal, with the feminine Baalath, meaning 
primarily owner, possessor, and then Jord; the main idea of 
the word when applied to divine beings was probably domina- 
tion. In contrast to the name El, Baal could be applied to 
men as well as to gods, and the associations of the title were 
with places rather than with persons. No particular god 
was called Baal; the title was used in connexion with the 
name of a place or function, the actual name of the god not 
being pronounced. It is only rarely that we know what it 
was ; the Baal of Tyre was Melqarth, the Baalath of Gebal 
was Ashtart, the Baal of Harran was Sin. This connexion 
of the title with various towns and sanctuaries led the Old 
Testament writers to speak of Baalim, denoting by the plural 
the different local Baals. Within his special domain the 
Baal of the place was supreme ; but the thought of one god 
supreme over all the local deities was foreign to the native 
religion. And yet even among the Phcenicians the occurrence 
of the name Baal-shamem, z.e. ‘ Baal of the heavens,’ seems to 
mark a heightening of ordinary conceptions. It implies an 
extension of the divine agency beyond the city or shrine 
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which bounded the influence of the local god. The Baal of 
the heavens, it is natural to suppose, owned a dominion 
universal and in a certain sense supreme. Yet we must be 
careful not to read too much into the name. In the earliest 
text where it has been found, an Assyrian document of the 
seventh century B.C., recording a treaty between Asarhaddon 
and Baal, king of Tyre, Baal-shamem is invoked, along with 
Baal-milki (?) and Baal-saphon, among the gods of Tyre, and 
in a few lines further on Melgarth and Eshmun are mentioned.' 
After this we do not meet with Baal-shamem till the third 
century B.C., and, as it happens, in Punic texts ; from this time 
the cult is widely spread, though comparatively rare. We 
have evidence for it among the Phcenicians on the Syrian 
coast, the Nabatzans of Hauran, in the Safa inscriptions from 
the district north of Jebel ed-Druz, and at Palmyra.? At this 
later period it is not improbable that monotheistic ideas were 
attached to the deity; the fact that by Greeks he was 
identified with Zeus (see 2 Macc. vi. 2 in Syriac and Greek) 
and by Romans with Jupiter shews that he was regarded as 
supreme. At Palmyra, in dedications dated 114 and 134 A.D., 
the epithet ‘lord of eternity ’ is added to the name of the god. 
We seem to catch here an echo of Jewish phraseology ; it 
may be that, at any rate in this later age, the cult reflected 
the influence of the Jewish Dispersion. The worship of ‘the 
lord of the heavens’ never seems to have become popular. 
The dedications addressed to him come from private persons, 
and are few in number; among the Nabatzans he never 
dispossessed the national god Dushara; at Palmyra he was 
never reckoned among the warp@o: Oeoi. The title itself 
was probably not a native product, but imported from outside, 
though its origin is a matter of speculation.‘ We find then a 


? Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, ii. 12 sg. ; Zimmern, KA7, 
P- 357. 

? Cooke, North-Semttic Inscriptions, p. 45 sg., where, however, the 
statement as to the antiquity of the title requires to be modified in the 
light of the Assyrian text referred to above. 

S Cooke, Zc. p. 296 sg. 

* Lidzbarski notes that ‘the lord of the heaven’ is mentioned in the 
treaty between Ramses II. and Hetasira, the Hittite chief. It was 
therefore a very ancient title known to the Hittites, and from them may 
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slight trace of a monotheistic tendency among the Phcenicians 
and Arameans ; so far as it existed at all it belonged to the 
religion of the few, just as it did among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. 

We have hinted at the influence of the Jewish Diaspora ; 
it was stronger than is generally supposed. As early as the 
middle of the second century B.c. the Jewish author of the 
third book of the Sibylline oracles could thus address the 
chosen nation: ‘Every land is full of thee, and every 
sea’ (Orac. Sib. iii. 271); at the time the words contained 
some exaggeration, but a century later they became true. 
Wherever the Jewish communities were settled, proselytes in 
large numbers attached themselves to the synagogue ; for 
North Syria, especially Damascus and Antioch, we have the 
evidence of Josephus (B. J. ii. 20, 2, vii. 3, 3), for Asia Minor 
that of the Acts. The growth of the Jewish population in 
Egypt, Cyrene, and Cyprus can only be accounted for by a 
large infusion of Gentile blood. There is, in fact, abundant 
evidence to attest the extensive and permeating influence of 
the Jewish creed upon the heathen among whom it had found 
a home. We cannot, therefore, be surprised to discover at 
Palmyra inscriptions written in terms which seem to be more or 
less directly traceable to the influence of the Jews who formed 
a considerable colony there. A formula which occurs 
frequently in Palmyrene dedications runs as follows: ‘To 
him whose name is blessed for ever, the good and the com- 
passionate’ (cf Ps. Ixxii. 19, cxiii. 2, Dan. ii. 20).'| The deity 
thus addressed was most likely the chief god of Palmyra, the 
sun-god Bel; the title implies that he was the supreme object 
of worship. In the Greek versions of the Palmyrene texts 
(second to third centuries A.D.) the unnamed God ‘ whose 
name is blessed for ever’ is designated Zevs iyuoros. The 
rendering suggests at once a connexion with the worship of 
Zeds iyiotos or eds tyioros, which makes its appearance 
here and there in heathen circles from the first century A.D. 
onwards. In some quarters religious associations were 


have made its way to their nearest Semitic neighbours, the Aramzans, 
and so to the West: Ephemeris f. sem. Epigraphik, ii. 122. 
’ Cooke, 2c. p. 296 sg. 
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formed for the cult of Zeus Most High; interesting me- 
morials of them have survived in Greek inscriptions from 
the kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosporus. Of these the most 
curious come from Tanais, on the north-east corner of the 
Sea of Azoff. They mention the sacred guilds, and style the 
members ‘ adopted brethren, worshippers of God most high’ 
(eiotrountol adedXdpol ceBdpuevor Oedv iricrov). The term 
ceBopevor is a technical one; it is used by Josephus and the 
writer of the Acts for heathen who had been attracted to the 
Jewish faith and had more or less attached themselves to it 
(Ant. xiv. 7, 2, Acts xiii. 43, 50, fi x. 2, 22,&c.). There can 
be little doubt that the Jewish propaganda in Asia Minor 
and Syria helped to produce these curious combinations of 
Jewish and Hellenic ideas. We are not, of course, to 
imagine that the sacred guilds at Tanais were penetrated by 
the inner spirit of monotheism to the same extent as the 
Jewish communities ; and other Oriental religions, those of 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Egypt, probably contributed their 
influences. But native Greek religion by itself did not tend 
to produce the exclusive worship of @eds éyuoros, and of the 
external influences which brought it about the most powerful 
was that of Judaism.' 

How was it that Judaism thus came to exercise a puri- 
fying influence upon the heathen? How did Israel, which 
possessed so many religious ideas and customs in common 
with its neighbours, rise so far above them, maintain its 
distinctive creed, and prepare the way for the richer and 


1 For these inscriptions see Schiirer, Sz¢zungsb. Berl. Akad. 1887, 
p. 201 sgg.; Geschichte d. Jiid. Volkes,’ iii. 124. Another illustration is worth 
mentioning from a different region. Wellhausen has shown that among 
the heathen Arabs the break up of polytheism had begun even before 
Mohammed. The gods of the various tribes had sunk to the same level, 
and were regarded as equivalents ; hence, by a process of syncretism, 
Allah emerged as the chief deity. In the Quran, Mohammed says that 
in real danger the heathen Arabs turn to Allah, and when he has given 
them favours they forget him and set up rivals beside him . . . But ask 
them, who created the world? and they will say, Allah (Sura xxxix.) 
This pre-Islamic monotheism probably owed not a little to Jewish 
and Christian influences, which had penetrated Arabia everywhere. 
See Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heidenthums,? p. 217; Lagrange, Rel. 
Sém. p. 75. 
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completer faith? It remains for us to attempt a brief answer 
to this question. 

There was a tradition in Israel that the fathers of the race 
had served strange gods beyond the River (Josh. xxiv. 2, 
14 E). The Elohist who relates it evidently has a theory of 
the progress of religion from this early stage of polytheism 
up to the revelation of the name of Yahweh to Moses (Gen. 
xxxi. 19, xxxv. 2-4, Ex. iii. 14 sg. E).' The Jehovist, how- 
ever, takes a different view ; according to him the worship of 
Yahweh is primeval (Gen. iv. 26), and was practised by the 
patriarchs ; Abraham, for instance, knew and used the name 
(Gen. xv. 6-8). Both views probably contain an element of his- 
torical fact. It may be taken for granted that the Aramzan 
ancestors of Israel worshipped the gods of the country 
in Mesopotamia ; and if, as wé have shown reason to believe 
is the case, a god Jahu was known to the Semites in Baby- 
lonia as early as 2300 B.C., then the Jehovist has preserved a 
recollection of the antiquity of the name. When the Elohist, 
therefore, relates that Yahweh was revealed for the first time 
to Moses, we must conclude that the significance of the reve- 
lation lay not in the newness of the name—had it been a 
strange one Moses could hardly have appealed to the people 
with any effect in the name of their fathers’ God—but in the 
newness of the interpretation which henceforward it was to 
bear. Henceforward the one God Yahweh became the 
national God of Israel, and Israel became the people of 
Yahweh, and of no other god. It was with this momentous 
fact that the great events of this epoch, the exodus from 
Egypt, the work of Moses, the theophany at Sinai, were ever 
afterwards associated : ‘I am Yahweh thy God from the land 
of Egypt’ (Hos. xiii. 4). At the period, then, when Israel 
enters upon the stage of history as a nation, or rather as a 
nation in embryo, it appears as the people of one God. The 

1 Delitzsch, Babel and Bible, 105 f., sees traces of polytheism in 
Gen. i. 26 P, iii. 22 J. We believe that Dr. Pinches is right in denying 
this. It is inconceivable that the Priestly writer could have used the 
language of polytheism (see i. 27) ; in i. 26 the plural is either that of 
majesty, or, as in iii. 22 J, it may reflect the old idea of Yahweh and His 


court of supernatural beings, cf. Is. vi. 8, 1 Kings xxii. 19 sgg., Ps. lxxxii. 
1, &c. 
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relation on the one side implied watchful care and discipline, 
on the other an exclusive service. Yahweh fights for Israel ; 
He marches at the head of Israel; His presence, whether in 
the Ark or in the Angel, is in the midst of Israel, and, there- 
fore, no other god must be worshipped (Ex. xxxiv. 14, xx. 3). 
But the monotheism of Israel’s creed was only relative at 
this stage. It went along with strangely crude and anthropo- 
morphic conceptions of the divine nature ;! the old mytho- 
logy, which one is tempted to believe clung to the heritage 
of the Jahu religion, a heritage from ages long before Moses, 
was by no means extinct. While Yahweh was served as the 
God of Israel, it was not denied that the gods of the nations 
round were real divinities (e.g. Jud. xi. 24); the borders of 
Israel marked the borders of Yahweh’s influence ; outside lay 
the dominion of other gods (1 Sam. xxvi. 19, Hos. ix. 3). 
And Israel’s creed was not maintained without continuous 
struggle. The popular instinct tended inevitably to identify 
Yahweh with the local Baals whose sanctuaries were scattered 
throughout the land. In time there came a crisis, when the 
very existence of the national faith was at stake. It was 
averted by the heroic protest of Elijah, a protest which was 
typical of the prophetic activity in the following age. To 
recall Israel to the service of the national God, to purify and 
develop the national religion, was the task taken up by the 
great prophets of the eighth century. They deepen the 
current conceptions of the divine nature ; they insist on the 
moral claims involved in the relation between Yahweh and 
Israel, and the need of moral reformation. Though they do 
not make any direct monotheistic statement, their mono- 
theism has advanced beyond the relative stage. So far as 
the gods of the heathen are noticed at all, they are regarded 
as non-entities (Is. xix. 1-3). To Isaiah as to Hosea the 
image and the god were identical ; the image was lifeless, the 
1 E.g. Gen. xi. 5, xviii. 21, xxxii. 24, 28, Ex. iv. 24 sgg. xix. 11, 18, 20, 
Num. x. 35 sg. &c. The conception of the ‘ Angel’ (Gen. xvi. 7 sg. xxiv. 7, 
40, Ex. iii. 2, Num. xxii. 22 sgg. Josh. v. 13-15, all J), who takes the place 
of Yahweh when His direct presence and agency might be expected, 
seems to have been intended to soften the crudity of the older beliefs ; 


it comes between these and the more spiritual view of Yahweh’s nature 
and abode in heaven, which belongs to a later time. 
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god, therefore, did not exist. Again, one striking characteristic 
of the prophets was the range of their outlook. They viewed 
the nations as the instruments of Yahweh’s purpose, or as the 
objects of His wrath. His activity was not limited to Israel. 
We find here the first teaching of ‘the doctrine, so strange to 
antiquity, that the single God of one people might become 
the One God of all.’' 

In the following century, which received the instruction 
of Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and the Second Isaiah, the 
doctrine of monotheism was not merely implied but em- 
phatically stated. It arrived at the absolute stage. The 
higher teaching about God is still accompanied by the 
summons to a higher type of service; the work of moral 
reformation still remained to be done. ‘Hear, O Israel, 
Yahweh our God, Yahweh is one; and thou shalt Jove 
Yahweh thy God’ (Deut. vi. 4 sg.) ; ‘ Know, therefore, this 
day, and lay it to thine heart, that Yahweh he is God in 
heaven above and upon the earth beneath : there is none else’ 
(iv. 39). The prophet of the Return, who saw Babylon, the 
chief stronghold of polytheism, succumb before Cyrus, is the 
most vigorous in his mocking of the idols of the heathen, and 
the most impassioned in his assertion of the unique divinity 
of Israel’s God (Is. xliv. 6-17, xlv. 5-7, xlvi. I sg. 65g. 9). 

Finally, in the promulgation of the Priestly Law, we see a 
lofty effort to accomplish the ideal of Judaism—a nation not 
only professing the belief in one God, but organized through- 
out on the basis of it as the holy people of a holy God. The 
doctrine of Yahweh’s holiness was no new one, but the 
organized application of it was the aim of the new legislation. 
Once realized as supremely holy, Yahweh could never have a 
rival ; there can be only one holy God. The highest spiritual 
conception of Deity possible before the New Testament was 
attached to Israel’s God ; and it was the ideal of Judaism to 
make the same quality applicable in degree to God’s people. 

Thus the creed with which Israel started historically was 
maintained and developed. It was only by a continuous 
process of effort and purification that Israel was enabled to 
rise above the level of its neighbours ; its distinctive creed 

1 Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, p. 156. 
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grew in clearness and elevation, not by intellectual specula- 
tion, but by moral discipline and reformation ; its religion 
was never the esoteric secret of the few, the whole nation was 
the people of God. In this we recognize the hand of God 
shaping circumstances to preserve and vivify faith, and the 
Spirit of God illuminating reformer, prophet, lawgiver, to 
know and to teach the truth, and thus to prepare the way for 
the crowning revelation. 


ART. V.—A JESUIT PHILANTHROPIST. 
FRIEDRICH VON SPEE AND THE WURZBURG WITCHES. 


. Cautio Crimtnalis, sive de processu contra sagas liber. Anon. 
(FRIEDRICH VON SPEE). 4to. (Rinteln, 1631.) 
. Trutsnachtigall. Von FRIEDRICH VON SPEE. Ed. BALKE. 
8vo. (Leipzig, 1879.) 
. Giildenes Tugendbuch. WVYon FRIEDRICH VON SPEE. 
(Coloniae, 1649, &c.) 
4. Geschichte der Hexenprozesse. Von W. G. SOLDAN. 2 vols. 
8vo. (Stuttgart, 1843 and 1880. ') 
5. Malleus Maleficarum. 4to. (Coloniae, 1487, &c.) 


IN the month of May 1487 there appeared before the 
assembled Theological Faculty of the University of Cologne, 
armed with a Bull of Pope Innocent VIII., with a patent of 
the newly-elected King of the Romans, Maximilian, and with 
a book of their own composing, for which they sought the 
formal approbation of the university, the two Inquisitors of 
Germany, Heinrich Institor and Jakob Sprenger.? They were 


1 These two, nominally editions of the same book, differ so widely 
that they are cited below as Soldan (A) and Soldan (B). 

2 The question of authorship is further discussed by J. Hansen, 
Zauberwahn, Inquisition und Hexenprocess im Mittelalter und die 
Entstehung der grossen Hexenverfolgung (Munich, 1900), and Quellen 
u. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Hexenwahns und der Hexenver- 
Jolgung im Mittelaiter (Bonn, 1901), where it is assigned to Institor 
rather than Sprenger. 
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not popular persons. On the one hand the bishops, especially 
those of princely family, had regarded with dislike the in- 
fringement of their judicial privileges by low-born Inquisitors, 
and on the other hand the more enlightened spirits of the 
Church had begun to look askance altogether on the work 
of the Holy Office, and in particular on its dealings with 
witchcraft, to which the book in question referred. As to 
the people, their belief in the very existence of sorcery was 
slumbering, if not dead. Yet in two years Sprenger and 
Institor had burned, in the diocese of Constance (almost the 
only one where their presence was tolerated) no fewer than 
forty-eight wretched creatures accused of witchcraft. It was 
no wonder that the University hesitated before lending its 
countenance to a book which was intended to sanction and 
codify the whole system of witch-trial and witch-murder. 
But the two Dominicans at length succeeded in obtaining a 
qualified approbation of the work, which under the title of 
Hexenhammer— Malleus Maleficarum—‘ Hammer of Witches’ 
—was to obtain a worldwide celebrity of evil. 

It is not difficult to trace in the mania which received as 
it were its final sanction in this hideous book, a distinct rise 
and fall, corresponding at first with the prevalence and 
diminution of war and pestilence in Europe. Brought face 
to face in their sufferings, as they imagined, with tangible 
powers of evil, some men sought to propitiate them even by 
a fancied alliance with them and support of their designs 
against mankind, while others eagerly seized upon the chance 
of defeating them in the person of their suspected or (strange 
to say) even professed agents. To this twofold madness we 
may ascribe at once the horrible fantasies of the self-accused 
witches of the South of France in the time of the so-called 
crusade against the Albigenses, and also the equanimity with 
which the people and even the temporal magistrates saw the 
Inquisitors, whose proceedings against heresy, accompanied as 
they were by wholesale confiscations of property, had made 
them obnoxious, seize upon this new sphere of activity. 
Heretics pure and simple had become scarce game ; but of 
sorcerers—even professed sorcerers—there was no lack. It 
is true that at first an ordinance of Pope Alexander IV. 
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(1254-61) restricted the Inquisitors to dealing with cases in 
which heresy was combined with sorcery; but this simply 
induced them to confuse the two in every possible manner. 
There was even evolved out of the diseased imagination ot 
mankind a sect of sorcerers, which was credited with dogmas, 
ceremonial, and even an ecclesiastical constitution of its own.! 
Up to this time suspected witches had been dealt with by the 
ordinary penitential methods of the Church; but the great 
‘ Act of Faith’ at Toulouse in 1275 presents probably the first? 
authentic example of burning for such a crime in the case of 
Angela, Lady of Labarthe, who confessed to having had a 
child by the devil, with a wolf’s head and a snake’s tail, to 
feed which she had every night to steal young children from 
their beds. From that time forward burning became a com- 
mon punishment for witchcraft. 

Supported by the nervous terrors of a Pope (John XXII.) 
who conceived himself the victim of enchantments effected 
by waxen images, the Inquisition continued, especially in 
France, to maintain its hold upon this portion of its juris- 
diction, and the trials* of the Knights Templars for alleged 
crimes in which sorcery was prominent at least increased 
popular belief in its reality ; this belief was further encouraged 
by the horrors of the English wars and the ravages of the 
Free Companies. But with the peace of Bretigny a notable 
diminution in witch-trials set in, and when in 1398 a resolution 
of the Parliament of Paris transferred jurisdiction in such 
cases to temporal judges, their cool investigations soon dis- 
credited the whole system of persecution—judicial at least. 
The charges of witchcraft brought against Joan of Arc were 
plainly found to be not in accordance with public opinion, 
and were practically dropped, while a terrible outbreak of 
superstition at Arras in 1460, which involved the judicial 
murder of six persons (and to the proceedings in which we 
owe the first circumstantial account of the ‘ Witches’ Sabbath’), 
ended in the disgrace and punishment of all concerned, 


1 Soldan (A.), p. 160, quoting Nicolaus Jaquier. 

2 The Histoire de Languedoc (iv. p. 17) speaks of a woman being 
burned at Carcassonne in 1274. 

8 Gorres, Christ. Mysttk, iv. (2) p. 512. 
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including the Bishop of Arras. Even the Duke of Burgundy 
for abetting the proceedings, was nominally at least fined by 
the Parliament of Paris. 

But the ‘moral influenza,’ as its Romanist historian, 
Gérres, calls it, did but quit one country for another. It was 
reserved for the period of the Renaissance—for the very 
decade which is often regarded as ending the Middle Ages— 
to revive and arm both in practice and theory the worst 
tyranny of the darker centuries, All the gifts which the end 
of the fifteenth century brought to mankind seemed poisoned 
and corrupted by this newly revived plague. The printing- 
press itself was made its slave: during the first century of 
the existence of the great invention it is to be doubted 
whether many secular books were so multiplied by the press as 
the Hammer of Witches.' The discovery of America and of 
the new highway to India did but open to the Inquisition 
new fields for its hateful activity—the first return that Europe 
made for the wealth of the Indies, East and West. The 
enlightenment of the Reformation was not proof against this 
superstition ; good men and great divines passionately de- 
fended it; it became rooted in the laws of the Empire ; and 
it extended its deadly influence to the freest and most law- 
abiding nations of Europe. Even the isolation of the English 
colonies in America served but to render them more inde- 
pendent to cultivate the plague. So far as Germany is con- 
cerned, it dates its existence from the Bull of an ignorant 
and immoral Pope, and the confused and self-contradictory 
book of a couple of Dominican friars. 

This work requires some further notice. The title shows 
that it was directed specially against women, and this is ex- 
plained by the authors. ‘Women,’ they say, are more liable 
to be tempted of the devil; for ‘femina’ is derived from /2, 
apparently a contraction of fide (faith) and menus (less),? 

1 There were four undated editions, certainly before 1489: one 
(dated) at Cologne 1487, another 1489, another 1494; Niirnberg 1494, 
1496, Cologne 1511, 1520; and very many later editions. 

* The unhappy Waldenses were the victims of a similar etymology— 
‘a valle densa,’ because they wandered in the dark vale of heresy. 
Soldan (A), p. 149. For a Romanist view of the Mad/eus see Gérres, 
iv. (2) 585. 
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because she has always less faith, The treatise itself—a perfect 
armoury of judicial murder—is divided into three parts. In 
the first, which is professedly theological and scholastic, the 
permission granted by the Deity to the powers of evil is 
treated of in a way which might have brought a charge of 
heresy upon anyone but an Inquisitor ; in the second every 
imaginable form of fable as to the doings of witches is re- 
peated as acknowledged truth and supported by authority; 
and in the third are laid down the principles on which judicial 
inquiries into cases of witchcraft are to be based. The com- 
pilers first somewhat disingenuously exclude from considera- 
tion all cases which do not involve heresy. How nugatory 
such a restriction was we have already seen ; but it disarmed 
the bishops, who feared for their jurisdiction, and also gave 
the Inquisitors the power of declining dangerous cases. The 
spectre of half a dozen murdered colleagues and predecessors, 
including the notorious (and probably insane) Conrad of 
Marburg, assassinated so far back as 1233, may well have been 
present to their mental vision. Of the three forms of investi- 
gation invented by witch finders—accusation, denunciation, 
inquisition—the first, which involved the public appearance 
of the accuser, they altogether reject. The second and 
third, which were based on secret information or ‘common 
repute, they adopt. But further, as the actual operations of 
witchcraft were by hypothesis invisible, and only the effect 
apparent, the agent had to be discovered from the effect. The 
result of this reasoning was appalling. If there was a hailstorm, 
what old woman had been seen in the fields? If a man was 
sick, who had lately parted from him in anger? They were 
the guilty agents. ‘ Injury threatened, and following the threat, 
as a ground of prosecution, was sufficient to burn most men, 
and almost any woman. The rules for torture and for hear- 
ing of witnesses are, under a mask of legal exactness, confused 
beyond description. One point only comes out with clear- 
ness : namely, that the names of the accusing witnesses are 
to be withheld both from the prisoner and the defending 
counsel, if there be any ; so that the one protection which the 
law had always given to the alleged heretic—the right to 
prove deadly enmity on the part of the accuser—was removed. 
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Nay, should it by any chance be urged as a plea, the 
Hammer \ays down the maxim that violent enmity does 
not amount to deadly enmity: indeed, that to have violent 
enemies is a fresh proof of the bad character of the accused. 
But the climax of iniquity is reached when torture is declared 
to be useless, ‘unless Divine compulsion, acting through a 
holy angel, assist to remove the curse of silence’ from the 
victim. Blasphemous cruelty can go no further. Yet such 
was the book which for two centuries formed the basis of 
judicial procedure in cases of sorcery—at least throughout 
the vast extent of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Armed with this weapon the Inquisitors raged through 
Germany. It is hard to account for the sudden recrudescence 
of the mania which attended their activity ; but as to its pre- 
valence and effects there can be no doubt. ‘ They left behind 
them,’ says Soldan, the classic authority for the history of 
the “ witch-process,” ‘ devastated homes and piles of charred 
human bones.’ Nor is this an exaggeration: in Brunswick 
one place of execution was so crowded with stakes where 
witches had been burned that it was likea forest. The frenzy 
of the people was fanned by every device possible. Private 
revenge was gratified by the death of an enemy in torment ; 
avarice was glutted with the confiscated property of the 
victims ; and he was, we are told, but a poor judge or torturer 
who could not extract from the ‘voluntary’ confessions of 
one culprit (any confession extorted without actual applica- 
tion of the torture was called voluntary) enough matter for a 
dozen fresh inquisitions. So hasty were the trials, so absurd 
the condemnations, that in some instances the very execu- 
tioners, hardened as they were, refused their office, and the 
poor wretches escaped altogether.’ 

Nor did the Reformation avail to stem the flood. On the 
contrary, the miseries produced by the Peasants’ and the 
Religious wars had the same effect as in France three centuries 
before, and increased the mania. The Reformers were deeply 
committed to that belief in the personal activity of the devil 
which Luther held so strongly, and which was one of the few 
points in common between Romanist and Protestant. They 


' Soldan (A), p. 255. (Spee) Cautio Criminalis, xx. § to. 
Y2 
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were unwilling to disbelieve any alleged manifestation of his 
power; and it must be added that few of them were men 
of sufficient character to resist a popular delusion. The theo- 
logians indeed no longer sat as judges in Protestant Germany, 
but they exercised no mitigating influence on the decisions of 
those who did. And so the evil grew till amid the moral 
and material degradation of the Thirty Years’ War it reached 
its culminating point. 

It must not be supposed, however, that either the prin- 
ciples or the practice of the persecutors remained unassailed, 
Ulrich Molitor,' of Constance, had ventured in 1489, only two 
years after the publication of the Hammer, to attack the very 
possibility of sorcery, and to set out the untrustworthiness 
of confessions extorted by torture. A greater than he, 
Cornelius Agrippa himself,’ not only attacked the theory of 
witchcraft, but as Advocate-General at Metz gave a practical 
illustration of his views, by defending and saving from the 
flames an old woman accused as a witch. His account of his 
dialogue with the Inquisitor is piquant, and displays the 
knowledge of theological dispute which was familiar to the 
educated layman of the day, but it brought upon himself a 
charge of sorcery which even his great name was hardly 
sufficient to rebut. Far more general interest was aroused at 
the end of the sixteenth century by the writings of Johann 
Weyer, physician to William of Cleves, who boldly assailed 
the motives of the Inquisitors—their stupidity, superstition, 
and avarice. Nor were his efforts entirely fruitless ; both in 
the Duchy of Cleves and in the Palatinate the trials were 
reduced to strict legal form, and in Wiirtemburg torture was 
forbidden until after full legal investigation. Nearly at the 
same time Reginald Scot in England was manfully uphold- 
ing the cause of right reason. But on the Lower Rhine a 
sad fate befell two bold reformers, Cornelius Loos of Gouda 
and his friend Dr. Hade. They adventured themselves into 
the enemy’s country at Trier, and both died what we may 
truly call a martyr’s death—Loos in prison and Hade on the 
scaffold (1589). The snake was scotched perhaps; certainly 


1 Haubar (Bibliotheca Magica) analyses the work of Molitor and all 
the others referred to. * Soldan (B), i. p. 463. 
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very far from killed. Immediately after there appeared the 
second Hammer—the Disquisitiones Magicae of Martin del 
Rio, a Jesuit, who endeavoured, with only too great success, 
to re-establish upon a scholastic and dialectic basis the 
dogmas of Sprenger. The chief feature of his book is its 
fearful and apparently well-attested examples of sorcery and 
its effects. But when one remembers that so considerable 
a person as Sandoval had actually asserted, in his Lzfe of 
Charles V., that in 1527 accused witches in Navarre had 
executed a flight through the air in the presence of their 
judges, one knows roughly how to class such witness. 

From the very bosom of this same Society of Jesus arose 
the man who, by his unquenchable zeal for the right, by his 
masterly eloquence, and by his appeals to his experience, of 
which it might well be said, as of a greater one, ‘ Eccovi! this 
man has been in hell!’ smote and slew the hundred-headed 
monster. Friedrich von Spee of Langenfeld was the man to 
whom suffering humanity owed its deliverance from holocausts 
of men, of women, and even of innocent babes. To attempt 
to assign to the whole Order, as Romanist writers have done, 
the merits of a single half-rebellious member is folly... The 
efforts of the Jesuits in general were devoted rather to the 
propagation than the suppression of the horrible mania.’ 
They had recognized, as it appears, in the witch-trial a new 
engine of the Counter-Reformation. In theory at least no 
sorcerer could be tried for sorcery pure and simple unaccom- 
panied by heresy; and in practice it was found that the 
destruction of sorcerers for some reason also marvellously 
diminished the number of Protestants. More than this: the 
evidence of the accused was pressed into the service of 
dogma. The devil was said to demand as a condition of his 
service the rejection of the worship of saints and of auricular 
confession ; the Host which the wretches alleged they had 
smuggled away from Mass in their mouths to be used in their 
unholy orgies was said to have bled when pierced by the hand 
of the fiend. At Ellwangen,a little ecclesiastical principality 


1 Jarcke, quoted by Soldan (B) ii. p. 203. 
* There were, however, other noteworthy exceptions, ¢.g. Tanner and 
Laymann, 7/ra, p. 328. 
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or provost-ship in Swabia, where the Order settled in 1611, 
the provosts had for half a century striven without success 
to eradicate Protestantism. Three hundred sorcerers were 
executed, and heresy disappeared. But Wiirzburg was the 
centre of the persecution. In that state the Reformed actually 
equalled, or perhaps outnumbered, the Romanists until the 
reign of the philanthropic Julius Echter von Mespelbrunn, 
founder of the great Hospital (died 1617), whose policy 
reversed the proportions. His successor, Philip Adolphus 
of Ehrenberg, was warned by the Emperor Ferdinand to 
check the persecution of Protestants, and therefore betook 
himself with greater zeal to the harrying of witches, of whom 
no less than nine hundred were put to death in his reign. 
We have for the years 1627-9, the names! of one hundred 
and fifty-seven persons either burned alive in the city or else 
first beheaded and then burned. The roll includes three 
canons, fourteen assistant clergy, the widow of a chancellor, 
several city councillors, ‘des Rathvogts klein Séhnlein,’ and 
a pitiful list of nameless children of twelve years old and less, 
To tend these unfortunates and comfort them on their last 
journey Friedrich von Spee was summoned from his mis- 
sionary duties on the Lower Rhine. 

Born’ in 1591, of a noble family, more distinguished for 
loyalty to their lords, the Electors of Cologne, than for wealth, 
the lad early distinguished himself in his studies, and on 
September 22, 1610, he was admitted into the Society of 
Jesus. Presently we find him employed as lecturer in Philo- 
sophy and Moral Theology at Cologne, but in 1624 he was 
somewhat suddenly transferred to the cathedral at Paderborn 
as a missionary preacher. Nor are the reasons for this 
removal far to seek. The theology of Spee, as shown in his 
writings, exhibits a theory of the immediate influence of 
God’s love upon the human soul, apart from all ecclesiastical * 
ordinances and means of grace, which the Roman Church did 
not indeed regard as heretical, but which she might well 

? Contemporary tracts in Soldan (A), p. 381. 

? Balke, in his edition of the Z7vutz-Nachtigall, has enumerated 
(Introd. p. liii.) all the authorities as to Spee’s early life. They are very few. 


® Leibnitz (7héodicée, ii. § 96) certainly interpreted some of his 
expressions inthe Gii/denes Tugendbuch thus. 
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consider better adapted to the character of a missionary than 
to that of a theological lecturer. Accordingly Spee was sent 
to take his place in the ranks of the emissaries of the Counter- 
Reformation ; and a very striking part he played. Animated 
by an irresistible love of his fellow-men, and convinced that 
their only hope of safety was in the haven of the Roman 
Church, it was no wonder that his great natural eloquence 
proved persuasive. It was particularly the nobility to whom 
his efforts were directed. Their grandfathers had found 
their interest in the ranks of the Reformers ; but that interest 
was apparently secured, and the growing formalism of the 
Lutheran worship disgusted them. It was an easy task fora 
golden-mouthed orator like Spee to win them back. A letter 
of his, still preserved, to a Westphalian noble, Heinrich 
Dietrich of Niehusen, gives a good idea of his powers of 
persuasion. But from this congenial sphere of activity he 
was summoned, in 1627, to take the post of Professor at 
Wiirzburg, and also to act as confessor to the unhappy 
wretches condemned to death for witchcraft. 

The beautiful episcopal city on the Stein was indeed a 
veritable slaughter-house. Every fortnight or so, men, 
women and innocent babes were being burned, dead or 
alive, in batches of five or six. The Bishop himself, an 
honest stupid man, seems to have been completely pos- 
sessed by the mania ; and it was not till a cadet of his own 
house had been sacrificed under the most shocking circum- 
stances, and he himself, with his Chancellor, had been 
denounced as accomplices by some of the tortured wretches, 
that he came to his senses, stopped the executions, and even 
instituted memorial Masses for the victims. 

A man of Spee’s ardent temperament was not likely to 
be a willing instrument in the hands of the Inquisitors; he 
quickly came to the conclusion that they were either knaves 
or fools, and they seem to have reciprocated his dislike. He 
saw that no conscientious or sensible priest was allowed 
to have access to the prisoners." He himself tried on one 


1 Cautio Criminalis, Dub. li. § 33. Spee implies that Jesuits were 
particularly excluded. His translator, Schmidt, dishonestly suppresses 
the passage. 
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occasion! to show the judges the absolute illegality of their 
procedure, and was rewarded by at all events temporary 
exclusion from the prisons. He tells us that in one instance? 
a poor woman, only as yet suspected of witchcraft, came to 
him and told him that she feared she might, under torture, 
confess things untrue. In the event she actually did so, 
was condemned on that ground and executed ; but the priest 
who accompanied her to her death learned from the Inquisitor 
that the real reason of her condemnation was the visit she 
had paid to Spee, which was taken to prove a guilty con- 
science. Over and over again he found that the confes- 
sions made under torture were retracted by the penitents 
when they found in him a real friend and a confessor 
anxious only that if they must leave the world they should 
not do so with a lie on their lips. John Philip of Schénborn, 
afterwards Bishop of Wiirzburg and Elector of Mainz, was 
then a young canon of the cathedral; he knew Spee well, 
and as he told the story to Leibnitz many years after,’ he 
asked him once why so early in life his hair was so white, 
Spee answered that the horror of helping to their death 
hundreds of men and women of the guilt of not one of whom 
he was convinced had made him grey before his time. The 
words sank into the young man’s heart, and he was the first 
eeclesiastical prince of Germany who practically abolished 
the persecution in his dominions. 

Spee left Wiirzburg in 1628 or early in 1629. In 1631 
appeared at the Protestant university town of Rinteln, and at 
the university press, anonymously, the book on which his 
reputation as a champion of right is based—the Cautio 
Criminalis, sive de processu contra sagas liber—an attack on 
the whole theory and practice of the Inquisitors. Preceding 
writers—Tanner, a professor at Ingoldstadt, and Paul Lay- 
mann of Innsbruck, both Jesuits, had timidly arraigned the 
justice and reasonableness of the proceedings. Yet in Tanner’s 


? Cautio, Dub. xviii. § 9. 2 Tbid. xxviii. 

8 Leibnitz (Théodicée, §§ 96, 97) and a letter in the Deutsche Acta 
Eruditorum (iv. p. 140) are always referred to for this story; but they 
do not contain the statement as to his grey hairs, though they speak of 
John Philip. 
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case this had been sufficient to bring down upon him the 
wrath of the Inquisitors, and even after his death he was pur- 
sued by suspicion. He died on a journey at a village called 
Unken. After his death his peasant hosts discovered among 
his effects a hairy, long-clawed monster in a glass case— 
clearly a bottled fiend. They were about to cast the poor 
professor’s body out to the birds and beasts, when luckily the 
village pastor intervened, pronounced the alleged demon a fly 
under a microscope, and secured Christian burial for the 
supposed sorcerer, Spee tells us plainly that his book had 
been written long before it was printed, but that the way in 
which Tanner had been treated had deterred him from pub- 
lishing it. But the whole tone of the work shows that it was 
written while the events were fresh in the writer’s mind. The 
book is cast ina more or less scholastic form with Doubts, Re- 
plies, and Corollaries to the Replies, which practically exhaust 
and defeat every plea which can be brought forward to justify 
the prosecutions. But these divisions are at times formal 
only : the writer is carried away by a fiery indignation which 


seems almost inspired. He does not directly deny the 
existence of witches; to do so would have prevented his 
book from reaching many for whom it was intended ; but he 
inveighs in no measured terms against the baselessness, the 
cruelty, and the evil motives of the prosecutions. 


‘Who are they,’ he asks, ‘who prompt these trials? the Theo- 
logians who never stir outside their studies and do not know what the 
stench of a prison is ; the good old greybeards who have never 
dreamt that one man can accuse another and bring him to a death 
of torment for malice and malice only ; the knavish lawyers for the 
sake of gain; the swinish multitude for envy and revenge ; the 
currish crowd who fear for themselves and so accuse others. Alas! 
dear saints and pious men! well do ye mean and for the common 
good ; but did ye but know what cruelty and brutal ignorance they 
show whose livelihood these processes provide, ye would at 
least cry out with your Master Christ, “ Let both grow together till 
the harvest.” ’ 


Most striking of all is his description in the very end of 
his book of the actual process.? The wretched woman is 


1 Cautio, Dub. xv. 2 Tbid. ii. 
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first denounced by neighbour or enemy: has she lived an 
evil life? it is of course a presumption against her; has she 
been blameless ? she is the worse hypocrite. Is she frightened 
when arrested? that shows a guilty conscience ; is she fearless 
in her innocence? then it is the devil who lends her strength. 
She is allowed no defender at first ; but she may contradict 
the testimonies, and if she does she is sent back to prison: 
and what a prison it was Spee tells us elsewhere.! ‘Oh God! 
what justice is this! and if there be a man who would or 
could [comfort the accused] he may not enter. But those 
poor souls for whom Christ died must lie and pine away 
there in their own filth and stench, in pain of body and of 
soul!’ Next day the woman was brought back to be 
tortured. The preliminaries to that torture included the 
removal of all clothing, and also of everything in which the 
devil might be supposed to conceal some protective charm. 
In some cases the hair was even burnt off with a torch. The 
unutterable brutality of the process may be imagined. Spee 
had seen it, and does not spare his words. Then come the 
everlasting horns of the dilemma: if she confesses in mere 
fear of torture it is a ‘voluntary’ confession, and she is 
condemned forthwith. If she holds out against the torture 
it matters not ; it is an ‘excepted crime,’ and she may be 
tortured again and again till she does confess. If she keeps 
her eyes open under the torture she is looking for her demon- 
lover ; if she faints he has put her to sleep. If she dies, the 
evil one has broken her neck to save her sufferings, and she 
is buried under the gallows; and so on, and so on. No 
wonder the good father exclaims, ‘O foolish woman! why 
wilt thou die so often? Thou mightest at once have paid all 
with thy death ! follow my counsel: say thou art a witch and 
die.’ 

Such is the character of the work. It is no scholastic 
dissertation upon the probability or improbability of the 
existence of witchcraft—no learned exposition of irregularities 
in procedure. It is the burning oratory of a man who had 
seen the ‘Stankloch’ ; who had looked on at torture; who 
had seen the miserable women and children pleading and 
» Guldenes Tugendbuch, Theil iii. Kap. 13 § 2. 
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struggling with their executioners till even those hard hearts 
were at times melted. It was no wonder that the book 
made a profound impression. In Protestant countries par- 
ticularly it was welcomed—little as those countries had done 
to check the plague. The first edition was gone in a year. 
Next year there were two—at Cologne and Frankfort. A 
Swedish army-chaplain, Johann Seiffert, partly translated 
and published it at Bremen. But by far the best German 
rendering of it was by Hermann Schmidt, a councillor of the 
Count of Katzenellenbogen, whose vernacular is almost as 
forcible as Spee’s Latin. He only ventured to produce his 
book in 1648, years after it had been written, and there 
can be no doubt that it would have been dangerous for 
Spee at any time to acknowledge the authorship of the 
original. By the rules of the Order he had been guilty of 
sin in publishing a book without the permission of his 
superiors.’ 

In 1628 Spee is said to have been back at Cologne (the 
date seems doubtful and too early), exerting his eloquence in 
the work of reconversion, especially in the case of the three 
co-heiresses of the lordship of Stein, his correspondence with 
whom is preserved. But he was presently to be employed ina 
wider sphere. The history of the little Lower Saxon town of 
Peine is one typical of the times. Bishop John IV. of Hildes- 
heim, to whose see it belonged, had pawned it to the Hildes- 
heimers for their help against Brandenburg. Frederick of 
Holstein, the first Lutheran bishop, redeemed it, but calmly 
treated it as a secular possession, and bequeathed it like an 
ordinary chattel to Duke Adolf of Holstein, who introduced 
Protestant worship there. Then Ernest of Cologne bought it, 
promising to respect the Augsburg Confession ; but his suc- 
cessor in the Electorate, Ferdinand, made light of this, and 
using to the full the so-called jus reformandi given him by 

1 Jarcke, quoted by Soldan (B), ii. p. 204, calmly claims for the Order 
at large the merit of the work of Tanner and Spee. His words are worth 
quoting : ‘ Der Jesuitenorden (denn man kann fiiglich annehmen dass 
die Schriften von Tanner und Spee nicht ohne Veranlassung oder 
wenigstens nicht ohne ausdriickliche Genehmigung der Oberen erschienen 


sind) erklairte sich zuerst gegen das blutige Unwesen, und deckte 
schonungslos die Gebrechen der damaligen Strafjustiz aus.’ 
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treaty, directed the appointment of a new Town Council en- 
tirely composed of Romanists, the deposition of all Protestant 
ministers, and the employment of missionaries for the conver- 
sion of the obstinate. For this purpose Spee and a lay-brother 
named Theodotus Dynand were selected, and took up their 
abode in Peine in November 1628. The town was taxed to 
pay for their maintenance, but they gave in alms well-nigh all 
they received. They met with little overt opposition: the Im- 
perialists were then in the full tide of their victories, and the 
Lutheran worship had but little real hold on the affections of 
the people. Even the ejected Protestant clergy were not un- 
friendly, and one even, known by the name of ‘ Mad Tyle,’ 
became Spee’s fast friend. As for the peasants, their only 
doubt, we are told, was whether the new order of things 
would entail higher fees for baptisms and burials. The four 
great trade-guilds of the town professed a corporate conver- 
sion, and at length Spee’s eloquent sermons won over even 
the women, who had held out longest. But a terrible experience 
was before him.’ Early on the morning of April 29, 1629, he 
was riding out to a village called Woltorp for early Mass, when 
a horseman appeared suddenly from a side-path and fired 
point-blank at him. Fortunately he missed, and Spee rode 
for his life, only to be overtaken and horribly battered about 
the head by his unknown assailant. With six wounds on 
the head and two on the shoulder he yet contrived to reach 
Woltorp, where he was received and assisted by his friend 
Tyle. In spite of his grievous condition he insisted on 
saying Mass, but fainted in the middle of the Gospel (the 
‘Good Shepherd’), and had to be carried out of church. He 
was conveyed to Hildesheim, where for eleven weeks he lay 
between life and death. But in September 1629 he was 
back in Peine, again active in conversions. His health, 
however, had permanently broken down, and in a-few months 
he was compelled to retire to the woodland village of Falken- 
hagen, near Corvey, where in all probability he composed the 
work which, in the opinion of many, constitutes his claim to 
remembrance, the 7rutz-Nachtigall, or Spite-Nightingale: a 


1 The authorities for this incident are quoted by Balke, Introduc- 
tion, p. xxiv. 
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singular title, which he himself explains as meaning that his 
songs were written, poor as they were, in disregard of the 
rivalry of the woodland singers. They might celebrate their 
forest loves and joys: he had a nobler theme—the praises of 
the Creator. 

Were it not for the prevailing tone of sadness which 
pervades even its most jubilant hymns, and which is easily to 
be explained by the terrible experiences of the writer, the 
Truts-Nachtigall might well have served as a model for 
German church-song. In version or imitation Spee’s thoughts 
have again and again reappeared in Christian hymnody. 
The celebration of the ever-recurring wonders of the Creation ; 
the fresh delight in the reappearance of each commonest sign 
of nature’s resurrection in early spring ; the varying tone of 
thought as affected by the changing seasons of the year: all 
these mark the writer as a true poet of nature. Unfortunately, 
there rules in many of the poems the singular half-erotic 
tone which mars so many of the best productions of the later 
German mystics.' Such images as that of Christ robbing 
Cupid of his bow and arrows, and still more that of the 
bride awaking beneath a forest tree to find her heavenly 
bridegroom near her and pursue him with lover-like caresses, 
are revolting in their realism. But no such considerations 
can blind our eyes to the real poetic worth and devotional 
tone of the hymns. 

Years after Spee’s death, the first edition of this, his 
offering to the glory of God, as the Cautio had been his 
offering to the cause of suffering humanity, appeared at 
Cologne (1649)? under the reverent care of his friend and 
pupil Wilhelm Friessern, who in the same year published also 
the Giildenes Tugendbuch, a devotional manual written for the 
use of one of his penitents: far, however, removed from the 
ordinary hortatory tone of such treatises, and carrying in its 
burning words the impress of the character of the man who 
had seen the funeral-pyres of Wiirzburg and gazed on the 


1 Trutz-Nachtigall (ed. Balke), Lied 2.51; compare also 4. 14, 18. 40, 
7. 15, 5 21. 


2 Subsequent editions are very numerous ; see Balke, Introduction, 
pp. li-lii. 
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assassin’s pistol at Peine. The popularity of both books was 
very great, and the Golden Book of Virtues was many times 
translated—even into Bohemian. 

The actual influence of Spee’s writings has been variously 
estimated. The fact remains that he was the one writer who, 
at a time when such opinions might mean and did mean 
disgrace and even death, attacked the very roots of the hateful 
‘ Hexenprocess’ ; that no other learned man for thirty years 
before or, for that matter, for thirty years after, dared to do 
the like ; and that with the appearance of the Cautio the 
persecutions came almost to a sudden end. After Leibnitz’ 
express testimony we cannot doubt that at least one great 
prince—John Philip of Schénborn—was influenced in his 
determination to put down such horrors by his intercourse 
with Spee. And, for whatever reason, the reaction through- 
out Germany became general. At Bamberg mere depopula- 
tion and actual failure of taxpayers induced the bishop to 
hold his hand. Christina of Sweden forbade all such prose- 
cutions in her new German dominions as soon as she was in 
possession of them (January 1649), and Swedish command- 
ants had already done so on their own responsibility in the 
towns of Lower Saxony. In 1657 the General Congregation 
of the Inquisition at Rome greatly modified the rules of pro- 
cedure, and in 1672 Louis XIV., against the will of the Parlia- 
ment of Rouen, peremptorily stopped certain prosecutions for 
witchcraft in Normandy. By 1690 the whole process had 
fallen into desuetude if not into discredit in all the civilized 
states of Europe. One or two hide-bound jurists (Carpzovius 
is particularly mentioned for his efforts) had done their best 
to revive the technical procedure ; but the whole subject was 
now translated to the level of a juridical discussion, and the 
treatises of Thomasius (about 1700), who assailed the whole 
fabric of superstition, though convincing enough in themselves, 
were no longer attacks on a furious and revengeful monster, 
as Tanner and Spee had known it. The writings of 
Thomasius, however, had their immediate effect in the case 
of Prussia, where Frederick I. interfered with a high hand in 
the case of a girl of fifteen who was actually put to death by 
a baron in the Mark for (self-confessed) criminal intercourse 
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with the devil. In 1714 his successor, Frederick William LI., 
practically abolished the whole procedure. 

One of the last and most terrible outbreaks of the mania 
had already taken place in Sweden in 1669.' Scores of the 
children of Mora and Elfdal in that country accused them- 
selves and one another of participation in a‘ Witches’ Sabbath,’ 
of a kind familiar to all who have read the sickening records 
of the witch-trial. So exactly did their statements corre- 
spond that there seems no avoiding the conclusion that 
suggestion was employed by the judges—a supposition which, 
if admitted, would at once explain the difficulty which assails 
our reason in so many of the trials of adults : namely, the un- 
animity independent of confession in matters plainly incredible 
and absurd. Nevertheless, of these unhappy children fifteen 
were burned alive and thirty-six publicly whipped every week 
for a whole year. Later still came the witch-trials of Salem 
in New England, where nineteen persons in all were executed 
(1692) with the approbation of the Puritan preachers, and 
even dogs were in the popular frenzy killed as enchanters or 
enchanted. But to trace the last spasmodic eruptions of the 
hideous superstition is a thankless task. Wiirzburg once 
more justified its evil repute so late as 1749 by the execution, 
under dreadful circumstances, of a nun named Maria Renata, 
and the historians of human error can point with pride to the 
fact that even in 1874 a woman and her son were burned to 
death as sorcerers in the Mexican state of Sinaloa. 

Let us rather return to the man to whom the monster 
owed its deathblow. Broken in health by the murderous 
attack upon him, Spee was finally relieved of his missionary 
duties and recalled to Cologne, where he resumed his functions 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy, lecturing with great success, 
and inducing many of his pupils to join the Order. To this 
period of his life probably belong two traditions preserved 
in a publication of the end of the eighteenth century. The 
first relates to his influence over a lady of light manners, 
under whose windows he caused a serenade to be performed 
consisting of hymns so moving in their numbers that her 

1 Soldan (B), ii. p. 176. 
* Weddingen, Westfalische Magazin, 1787. 
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conscience was aroused and she resolved to lead a new life, 
The second must be quoted with considerable caution: it 
states that Spee being desirous of converting a criminal 
could find no other way of doing so than by promising to 
make over to him his own good works. The man accepted 
the offer and reformed his ways. Thereupon Spee, finding 
himself destitute of merits, besought Heaven to turn against 
him the hearts of his superiors, in order that he might by 
patiently bearing obloquy accumulate fresh deserts. His 
request was granted: he became hated of all, and by his 
saintly endurance he heaped up to himself fresh stores of 
merit : ‘alone he fought and conquered, says the recounter 
of the story. 

His death was to be, like his life, one of self-sacrifice. In 
1633 Philip Christopher, Elector of Trier, gave over the city 
to the French, who suspected the Jesuits as Imperialists, and 
were about to expel them with Spee, who happened to be in 
the city, among them, when the defeat at Nordlingen suddenly 
changed the whole situation. The Cardinal Infant burst upon 
the Rhine with overwhelming forces, and his lieutenant, Count 
* Ritterberg, surprised Trier on the night of March 25, 1635. 
Desperate street-fighting ensued, in the midst of which Spee 
was unwearied in his care for and consolation of the wounded 
and dying. He even induced Ritterberg to allow some of the 
wounded to return to theirhomes. Nor did his exertions cease 
with the capture of the city: he tended the wounded in the 
hospitals, and when a virulent fever broke out among them 
he refused to quit his post. He was attacked by the disease, 
and, enfeebled by his exertions and his previous sickness, he 
succumbed and died on August 7, 1635. His coffin is in the 
vault of the former Jesuit church at Trier, and his one known 
portrait in the Marcellus-Gymnasium at Cologne. 

The Continental theologians of the Reformation and post- 
Reformation periods, to whatever Church they belong, range 
themselves naturally in two opposing camps—that of dogma 
and that of sentiment. With the former class, doctrine 
obscured all consideration of humanity and its wrongs. With 
the latter, Romanist or Protestant, the bettering of the world 
so far as it was capable of amendment with the scanty means 
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at their disposal occupied their whole energies, and when 
such amendment seemed impossible, only too often they 
retired into themselves and lived to the glory of God, as they 
deemed it, in a cloud of mystic speculation. To a few only, 
as to Friedrich von Spee, it was given by courage, by 
eloquence, and by unshaken faith, in a cause more than 
unpopular, to leave their mark in history as friends of 
suffering humanity. 


ART. VIL—CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE. 


. Charlotte Mary Yonge: Her Life and Letters. By 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1903.) 

. Personal unpublished Recollections of Contemporaries. 

. The Heir of Redclyffe. By CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE. 
(London: Parker and Son, 1853.) 

. The Daisy Chain, or Aspirations: a Family Chronicle. By 
CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE. (London: Parker and 
Son, 1856.) 

. The Monthly Packet, Edited by CHARLOTTE MARY 
YONGE. (London: Mozley, 1851-1899.) 

And very numerous other works published 1844-1901. 


WHEN the time comes for the critical history of the Oxford 
Movement to be given to our descendants, it is doubtful 
whether, on its roll-call of tractarians, theologians, hymn- 
writers, missioners, founders of religious communities and 
societies, artists and musicians, the names of the authors of 
Amy Herbert and of The Heir of Redclyffe will be found ; 
although their appointed sphere of influence in connexion 
with the Movement covered as wide a field as that of its 
famous leaders. The difference lay in the occupiers of the 
fields. In that of Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge stood 
thousands of quiet homes, full of cultured women and care- 
fully educated children, upon whom the effect of these 
writers’ influence was manifest, but not in ways which need 
attract the notice of future historians. 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CXIV. Z 
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Not the least important among the hidden facts relating 
to the development of opinion is the part played by the race 
of troubadours, minstrels, romance-writers, dramatists and 
novel-writers. That their share has always been weighty 
in moulding, in purifying, or in degrading national ideals, is 
unquestionable ; but we have no gauge to measure that 
weight or to accord it the due amount of corresponding 
responsibility. We must remain content with vague specula- 
tions as to the actual results of the teaching by Rousseau, in 
his Emile and other romances, that French fathers and 
mothers should find their noblest duties in their homes and 
in the training of their children’s characters; and of the 
teaching by Miss Yonge in her great volume of writings, that 
English wives and daughters should find glory and beauty 
in the daily routine of their home lives, when sanctified by 
dutiful service to their Church and to their poorer neighbours, 
It may sound grotesque to couple Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s 
and Charlotte Mary Yonge’s names together; but to both, 
albeit from very different points of view, it was given to show 
to their readers, forgotten primary truths of duty, service, and 
self-sacrifice. 

Of the work done by Miss Yonge for her generation, her 
biographer speaks with enthusiastic discrimination. Of her 
most famous book, 7he Heir of Redclyffe, she says :—‘ It 
embodied the spirit of the Oxford Movement in its purest 
and sweetest form, and in Guy it created a new type of 
hero. .. . Trying to be very good was made interesting and 
romantic to thousands of good girls. The interesting note 
in a hero was no longer wickedness but goodness... .’ 
Her Langley School ‘set a whole generation of girls to work 
at village school teaching... .’ Ethel May in The Daisy 
Chain was to an unknown number of girls ‘an inspiring 
example of conscientious usefulness. ... She made girls 
want to do parish work, and to do it from its highest 
motives. Zhe Monthly Packet, the magazine created and 
edited by Miss Yonge for close on fifty years, ‘became a 
maiden’s manual, and the strength and depth of its influence 

. would form a curious study. Its papers of Church 
teaching ‘ formed the ideas of many young ladies since grown 
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into hearty workers in the cause of religious education.’ The 
reviewer remembers, when fifteen years’ old, being struck by 
the emphatic pronouncement of a shrewd, well-known Church 
worker of forty years ago:—‘ The lower middle-class girls 
owe an untold debt to Miss Yonge, who has taught them the 
meaning of true refinement. Her services to thousands of 
pupil-teachers and shop-girls, in providing them with pure 
ideals, is immeasurable.’ English womanhood may well 
echo the sentiments of the little American girl, who crossed 
the Atlantic to come to Otterbourne to assure Miss Yonge of 
her nation’s gratitude :—‘ I came to thank you for writing so 
much forthe Church. We value that so in America!’ In 
England we, too, value her services for their national 
importance, on account of the part taken by her in guiding 
the aspirations and forming the characters of the mothers of 
this generation. It is not for their daughters to belittle her 
influence, because their sympathies do not vibrate as readily 
as did their mothers’ to her touch. 

It is obvious that Miss Yonge’s greatest audience and 
most enthusiastic troop of admirers were drawn from the 
young womanhood of half a century ago; but what strikes 
present-day readers as so remarkable about her books, is the 
large number of men of light, learning, and youthful aspira- 
tions who helped to swell that troop. The names of 
Tennyson, Kingsley, Morris, and Rossetti among the poets ; 
of Selwyn, Coleridge, Patteson, and Palmer among the 
judges; of Keble, Neale, Church, Butler, Selwyn, Bright, 
Moberly, Wilberforce, and Stubbs among the Church leaders, 
head a list which includes great statesmen, learned students, 
famous officers, young undergraduates and soldiers, who all 
eagerly read and discussed her books, and spoke of them in 
enthusiastic strains, such as that sounded in Charles Kingsley’s 
letter to the publisher of Heartsease :—‘ I think it is the most 
delightful and wholesome novel I ever read. . . . The book 
is wise and human and noble as well as Christian, and will 
surely become a standard book for aye and a day.’ 

Forty-eight years have passed since this prediction was 
uttered ; and thirty-eight, since the Saturday Review sounded 
a premature knell over Miss Yonge’s popularity having 

Z2 
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‘lived her day’; yet her admirers exist in sufficiently large 
numbers to ensure a warm welcome to Miss Coleridge’s 
biography in all lands where English is spoken and where 
the Church of England is loved. The ominous symptom, 
which threatens to falsify Kingsley’s prophecy, appears in the 
assertion that Miss Yonge’s readers of this generation are 
children, not young women. We ventured to inquire on this 
point of a young sibyl of nineteen, who holds her oracle in a 
highly-educated, highly-placed section of London society. 
Her reply was that few girls nowadays read Miss Yonge’s 
stories, because they consider them too sentimental, priggish, 
unnatural, and pointing a moral in and out of season— 
(apparently Jane Austen and George Eliot fall under the 
same condemnation). ‘Eleven-year and twelve-year old 
girls adore The Heir of Redclyffe. After twelve they don’t 
care for Miss Yonge nowadays,’ pronounced the oracle. It 
was consoling, however, to learn that this same sibyl and her 
friends were as fervent lovers of Sir Walter Scott as Miss 
Yonge herself used to be, for, in her own words, ‘her prime 
literary affection was ever for Sir Walter!’ Evidently, 
therefore, the daughters’ neglect of the loved and favourite 
author of their mothers’ day does not arise from a perverse 
craving for problem and lurid novels. What can be the 
cause of their indifference to character-drawing not long ago 
acknowledged to be vivid, life-like sketches, but now disre- 
garded as faded, unrecognisable daguerreotypes ? 

The two causes are probably those of circumstance. The 
special conditions under which Miss Yonge wrote gained 
for her books an astonishing and immediate success. When 
those circumstances altered, the books ceased to reflect the 
peculiar tints of the landscape, and passed into the stage 
trying alike to the popularity of novels and of clothes and 
customs—‘ they become antiquated before attaining the 
dignity of becoming antique.’ 

It has been well said that ‘Miss Yonge’s books were 
written to illustrate the Christian Year.’ As Miss Coleridge 
remarks, ‘She had those greatest joys of high-minded and 
enthusiastic youth, hero-worship and the sense of being in 
the van of one of the great movements of the day.’ Her 
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boat of triumph floated into its destined port on the flowing 
tide, and she had her full share of 


‘the lofty enthusiasms for the newly discovered or newly accentuated 
truths which filled the young men and women of that generation 
with ardent zeal. Charlotte believed that she received everything 
and gave nothing from her own personality, but I cannot but think 
that her delight in and value of religious knowledge, her strong 
sense of the paramount importance of doing right in every par- 
ticular, did a great deal to spread “ that sober standard of feeling in 
religious matters ” in her own generation, which it was the object of 
her Master—as she loved to call Mr. Keble—to inculcate.’ 


So speaks her biographer of the spirit in which she took 
part in the pioneer work of the movement. Her books are 
saturated with this eager spirit of hope. Her readers were 
joyously infected with it. The present generation has grown 
up surrounded with the visible results of the movement. 
They were born within the Land of Promise, and they find 
the Canaanite still in the land. Daily services, restored 
churches, ecclesiastical art, devoted church missions in Lon- 
don slums and African slave markets, have not yet converted 
the world, or stayed all religious strife, or removed all heathen 
indifference, or turned all the worldlings into saints. New 
difficulties and enemies have arisen, and in the ebb-tide 
which we seem at present to be called on to resist, the 
books which proclaimed the Golden Age of awakened Church 
life, may appear inappropriate and inadequate to modern 
wrestlers with Christian Social Union problems. Nevertheless 
those books did their work. It is no blame to them or to 
the new generation, that they contain no answer to present- 
day questions. 

The second circumstance may be due to the rarity of 
Miss Yonge’s contact with the outer world, which unavoid- 
ably betrayed itself in her writings. It has seldom been the 
lot of an author exerting the widely spread influence that 
she exerted, to live such a stay-at-home, restricted life. Her 
life lacked four ingredients, of which one at least rarely fails 
in these days to add richness to the flavour of the experi- 
ences of able and cultivated women. The first was the 
entire absence of ‘moving incidents’ in Miss Yonge’s life, 
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It was an eventless pastoral, lived among the tranquil downs 
and woods of Hampshire, not a surging drama acted on a 
glaring public stage. ‘On January 31, 1830, came the 
greatest event of my life: my only brother was born,’ said 
Miss Yonge. On that day she was six and a half years old. 
This absence of sensational experiences in her seventy-eight 
years of life, betrays itself occasionally in her books when we 
compare them with those of her contemporaries—George 
Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, and Mrs. Oliphant—who were all rich 
with ripe knowledge of life. 

Miss Yonge’s second peculiarity was that she never 
travelled. She did not know the sensations of that mental 
expander, a foreign tour. Her visit to M. Guizot was the 
unique occasion of her leaving her own country. Although 
she set occasional brilliant little snapshots and impressionist 
outlines of Swiss, Italian, or African scenery in the frame- 
work of her stories, they were never the result of her own 
keen study of nature, but were obtained from the descrip- 
tions of her more fortunate correspondents abroad. And, 
thirdly, till the latter years of her life Miss Yonge never took 
an active part in any of the women’s movements or philan- 
thropic societies, the development of which forms a prominent 
feature nowadays in the busy life of earnest women. Parish 
work and eager service to Foreign Missions seem to have 
absorbed her social sympathies, until the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, the Higher Religious Education Society, and the 
Mothers’ Union drew her on to their councils, and in her old 
age gave her the stirring interest of working with other 
kindred women souls, cultured and, like herself, interested in 
all that makes life worth living. 

And, lastly, from the beginning to the end of her life 
she had no experience of intercourse with minds whose 
point of view differed materially from her own. Her 
pilgrim’s path never led her through Vanity Fair, where 
she would probably have come across modern research, or 
religious opinions antagonistic to her Church, or nineteenth- 
century paganism ; where she might have looked into the 
political arena, or tried to rescue the degraded victims of 
the materialism of luxury and sweated poverty. She lived 
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always and entirely in the company of a chosen band of 
noble, cultivated, devout men and women. Miss Yonge 
explained in one of the letters given in the biography 
that the good men of her books were not ideals, ‘but I 
had really known their equals (and superiors) in reality.’ 
And again, ‘I have been a “companion of the saints,” what- 
ever I am myself’; and again, ‘It was no small advantage 
and responsibility to have grown up among good men and 
women ; and to their influence and, in earlier times, their 
actual criticism, all that is best in my work is owing.’ Like 
Fra Giovanni Angelico, she could only paint sweet, pure 
natures ; when she wanted contrast, she had to draw on an 
imagination which could not imagine anything foul or evil 
and was embarrassed by the effort. 

These four-square boundaries enshrined Miss Yonge in a 
peaceful habitation built on many of the lines of Little 
Gidding, where Mary and Anna Collett lived and served. 
In a kindred spirit of quiet content with her noble group of 
intimates, with her teaching in the school, with her frequent 
Church services, and with her tender care for her poorer 
neighbours, Miss Yonge passed her long life. She thought 
out her stories among the daffodils of the Dell Copse and the 
foxgloves and Solomon’s seal of Hursley Woods or on the 
breezy Downs, or in the delightful Elderfield drawing-room, 
never invaded by an interviewer but full of welcome to her 
friends. It was a long low upstairs room, with windows 
looking on to the village road with views of meadow and 
copse. One window, bowered in roses, looked up the hill. 
Her writing-table stood near it, a table made of Norfolk 
Island woods, inlaid and made for her by Norfolk Islanders 
and greatly prized by her. Over the table hung that picture 
of Albert Diirer’s of the ‘Knight and Death,’ which we 
associate with Sintram. The room was full of pictures: a 
landscape of Paul Potter, S. Augustine and his Mother, two 
Apostles’ heads, which had belonged to Bishop Moberly, 
Lord Seaton’s, Mrs. Yonge’s, and other family portraits and 
photographs, S. Augustine of Canterbury Landing in England, 
and, over the fireplace, her father’s portrait by Richmond. The 
old-fashioned large round table was covered with books in 
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heaps; it had a big vase of flowers in the centre and a plate 
filled with curiosities and old treasures to be turned over by 
childish visitors. Books abounded everywhere, from the 
inside of her ottoman, where they took the form of scrap- 
books for hospitals, with boxes of pictures cut out and 
illustrated papers waiting to be cut out, to the outside where 
the ottoman was piled with missionary magazines, news- 
papers, and books, to the bookcases which lined the whole 
length and end of the room and climbed up to the ceiling, 
At the further end stood a reading-desk with a large Bible 
from the old church on it, used at family prayers. This 
gave an ecclesiastical effect to the room. It was from 
these haunts of peace that Miss Yonge sent forth into the 
English-speaking world a stream of ennobling, vivifying 
influence, which undoubtedly refreshed and delighted thou- 
sands of readers forty years ago, whether or no those 
of the present-day prefer to slake their thirst at other 
sources. 

The cloistered Ferrars and Colletts filled no such mission 
to the world without. Only very rare souls could thus be 
hermit and leader at once; and this woman, to whom such 
unique power was given, was by that unique power shewn to 
possess character of a very high order. 

Miss Coleridge sets forth that character with real success 
in her Biography. Her task was not an easy one. A sketch 
in luminous greys without sharp contrasts of light and 
shadow requires great delicacy of gradation and crispness of 
touch to make it effective ; happily Miss Coleridge had the 
right touch, so that she was able to show us her friend in her 
true environment. We see her (like one of Miss Burney’s 
heroines) always surrounded by devoted, loving friends and 
kinsfolk, in daily intercourse with the Kebles, Wilsons, 
Heathcotes, and Moberlys, in close touch with Mr. Keble’s 
world of missionaries and Churchmen, and with her own 
family circle of Coleridges, Pattesons, and Yonges, and of 
an ever-increasing number of literary friends. We see her 
full of interest and enjoyment in her human relationship to 
her neighbours, rich and poor, saint and dullard. We see 
her engrossed and rapt in her literary work. And through 
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these various phases we see her noble character shining 
out in everything she says and does. 

Miss Coleridge does not attempt to give us in this book 
a critique of Miss Yonge’s works. She gives us certain 
details and comments on them during the time when they 
were in process of production. The book stands as the Life 
of a busy, enthusiastic, happy, devout daughter of the Church, 
a book to place in the hands of self-conscious, discontented 
women to shame them into better ways. 

The first three chapters are filled with Miss Yonge’s 
reminiscences, which abound in interesting allusions to bygone 
ways and habits. They show us on one side the lonely 
childhood, when little Charlotte learnt to amuse herself by 
herself and ‘how to be alone, and the stern military 
discipline of her devoted father, with its wise lessons in 
self-control, abstemiousness, and conscientiousness, qualities 
nowadays too often conspicuous by absence in children’s 
upbringing. ‘To her contemporaries,’ we are told, ‘ her training 
appeared strict, and even severe. Her father was her ideal, 
her mother her closest friend, but a less loyal and loving nature 
might have found the criticism and repression hard.’ On the 
other side, we see the exuberant enjoyment which gushes out 
of these childish remembrances, in intercourse with the 
troops of cousins, whose pedigrees are as difficult to decipher 
as those of Miss Yonge’s creations, One of these cousins, 
older than herself, recalls how she always felt that ‘there was 
something remarkable about Charlotte, and that her visits 
were always the greatest delight.’ We hear of the lifelong 
friendships formed among them, founded by her who knew 
how to be alone, on a very different foundation from those over 
which Maeterlinck mourns in sinister wonder : ‘Of how many 
ordinary friendships may it not be said that their foundation 
is the common hatred of silence!’ The reminiscences tell 
us how in early girlhood, when she was thirteen years old, 
there was granted to her the glorious crown of all her 
friendships, in the coming of Mr. Keble and his wife to 
Hursley. ‘The fatherly kindness and the delightful 
sympathy I received there, never failed, through all the years 
of happy intercourse between our two houses. My Master 
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he was in every way, and there was no one like Mrs. Keble 
for bright, tender kindness,’ says Miss Yonge. Mr. Keble 
prepared her for confirmation, and formed what she speaks of 
as ‘the great conscious influence of my life. The double 
death, twenty-eight years later, ‘brought her youth to an 
end.’ Other great friendships grew up beside this surpassing 
one, friendships with the families already mentioned, with the 
Dysons and Butlers, with Warden Barter, with M. Guizot, 
with Miss Walter, and many others. Are they not written 
in the letters given in the Biography? In her younger days 
there were always many animals about, and always some big 
dog who was formally recognized as one of the family. The 
scheme of her days in early life was not different from that of 
old age. Once, when an old lady, this seemed to strike her. 
‘How strange!’ she exclaimed. ‘What I am doing to-day, 
I was doing sixteen years ago.’ She might as truly have 
said, fifty or sixty years ago. It was this unchangeableness 
that made her biographer wind up the childish recollections 
with these words: ‘The story of childhood is specially 
important in her case, because the child was so entirely the 
mother of the woman ; what she was at fifteen, that she was, 
with modifications, at fifty. . . . . The rules of childhood 
became the habits, not to say the principles, of after life, and 
before the point when she declares her childhood ended, we 
have all the elements of her future life—deep conscientious- 
ness, loyal love for authority, warm friendship and kinship, 
industry, eager interest in school-children and in nature, and, 
though by no means precociously developed, the beginning 
of the story-weaving, the character creation, which was the 
main occupation of her after life’ The story-weaving (of 
which we shall speak later) had but one disadvantage 
pertaining to it ; it increased her absence of mind, and thus 
intensified her appearance of clumsiness and shyness, which 
often rendered her very formidable to acquaintances and 
strangers. Marian Arundel, the heroine of one of her earliest 
books, Zhe Two Guardians, is a study from life of her 
distressing awkwardness in society. Even to the end of 
Miss Yonge’s life, a word of praise spoken to her by a well- 
meaning admirer, about her books, would cause her instantly 
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to put up her shield of shy reserve, behind which the 
unfortunate visitor would seek in vain to penetrate. Miss 
Yonge mentions in a letter about Zhe Christian Year, that 
she knew how Mr. Keble disliked in his ‘selflessness’ to 
have conversation about the book, and she may have felt that 
his example was one for her to follow. The sensitive 
shrinking, like that of a nerve in pain, when light or profane 
criticism dared to touch her innermost or most sacred 
treasures, showed itself in flaming emotion in defence of 
her reverenced ideals, whether of Church or of leaders, and 
heroes, and saints of the past or present. The writer will 
not easily forget the misery unwittingly caused to Miss Yonge 
by showing her a Froudean skit in a number of Punch, called 
‘History Re-viewed, by Whyte-Washcher, on ‘Oliver 
Cromwell, the Monarchy’s Defender, which touched lightly 
on Charles I.’s execution. It was not with her a question of 
taste, but of sacrilege, for she had inherited Mr. Keble’s love 
and tender veneration for him whom he calls ‘Our Royal 
Saint.’ Her writings betray this intense personal feeling in 
numerous instances ; horror of Radicalism, Dissent, perver- 
sion to the Roman Church, German Biblical criticism, are knit 
with strong, glaring colours into her many-hued material. A 
letter from her to Miss Barnett says, ‘I wish someone (not a 
woman) would put it with authority, that it is frightful that 
we “whose souls are lighted” by the inspired tradition of 
thousands of years, should listen to the German critics who 
have no Church, even if they believe at all.’ 

Her terror of intellectual pride and of its iconoclast spirit, 
tenders her absolutely cruel in the relentless way in which 
she crushes, under tons of avenging disaster, any of her 
capable heroines who venture on to modern lines. Albinia 
Kendal, with her restless energies, Rachel Curtis, the foe of 
Curatolatry, Janet Brownlow, with her ‘new-womanism,’ and 
other sufferers learn, in stricken confusion and tragedy, how 
dangerous it is to leave the old paths; while Lady Temple, 
Amy Edmondstone, Mary Ponsonby, and Violet Martindale 
are all glorified for their perfect womanliness, not tainted 
with the intellectual pride or modern desires which make 
their victims lust after strange meats. The truth was, that, 
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at no period of her life, did Miss Yonge’s loyalty feel any 
friction possible between the position of a daughter at home 
and of a famous popular author. As Miss Coleridge remarks, 
in many cases such a position would have led to young 
people finding themselves ‘in discord with their elders and 
in severance from home interests; in Charlotte’s case, 
authority, family ties, faculty and aspiration all flowed in 
the same full and powerful stream, and for her the newest, 
youngest thing, was to do home and family duties more 
perfectly. . . . The fact was the keynote of her character, 
and produced that atmosphere of mingled ardour and sub- 
mission in which she lived all her life, while all other 
contemporary and contending aspirations were so entirely 
outside her ken, that she did not so much oppose them as 
remain in ignorance almost of their existence, and certainly 
of their force.’ The limitations thus created ‘she easily 
accepted, limitations social, intellectual, and practical, re- 
garding them as safeguards rather than hindrances.’ 

Of course she was out of touch with modern problems; 
at Little Gidding they were also, doubtless, ‘terribly behind 
the age.’ Miss Yonge’s kinship to those gentle souls like- 
wise showed itself in her austerity and devotions. ‘She never 
shrank from what was duty,’ her cousin testified. ‘She prac- 
tised definitely and on purpose many self-denials of which 
she never spoke, and which only gradually became obvious 
to her friends. . . . It was a revelation to a careless girl, 
writes her biographer, ‘to find that twelve o’clock was always 
marked by her as an hour of prayer, and her love for the 
daily matins and evensong was so unbroken and so genuine 
that they were an integral part of her life’ . . . ‘She was 
never too busy to go to church, and she always said that 
breaking off her occupations for this, and for the daily 
teaching in school, kept up the freshness of her interest, and 
prevented her energy from flagging.’ 

The humility, self-distrust, and entire absence of vanity, 
which were always such winning traits in her character, 
made Mr. Keble’s warning to her ‘against too much talk 
and discussion of Church matters, especially doctrines,’ one 
which harmonized with her own feelings. Emotional talk 
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upon sacred things and arguments upon religious difficulties, 
whether Roman, critical, or agnostic, were utterly alien to 
her. She was possessed with the marked characteristic of 
the Oxford Leaders: intense reverence and reticence on 
religious emotions and experiences, ‘I do think,’ wrote she, 
‘that a woman produces more effect by what she zs than by 
a thousand talks and arguments,’ 

And this was absolutely true of her personal influence. 
A character built up on these noble lines, undeviatingly 
‘true to the kindred points of Heaven and Home,’ could not 
fail to be felt as a force in whatever directions her energies 
were bent. Who can measure the effect of her example as 
loyal sister, as faithful friend, or as devoted Church worker, 
whether in happily tiding over a financial crisis by her 
ungrudging sacrifice of a cherished scheme for the endow- 
ment of Otterbourne Church, by giving her earnings instead, 
to help her brother? or in turning her busy home into a 
hospital for an invalid friend, and in bearing for twenty-four 
years, with unfailing cheerfulness, the strain and inconveni- 
ences inevitable in the presence of such a crippled sufferer ? 
or in teaching regularly for seventy-one years in the Otter- 
bourne Schools, weekdays and Sundays? (In her old age 
she loved to describe herself by the title of ‘ Veteran Sunday 
School Teacher.’ Doyen would have been the correct title 
of a teacher who, in 1893, mustered 300 Sunday Scholars of 
all ages ranging from seventy-two to five years!) : or in firing 
young Church people of her own school of thought with her 
burning enthusiasm for Foreign Missions—Missions which 
she gloried in as ‘a splendid romance, a crusade in which 
subjects were won to Christendom as well as souls to Christ’ ? 
She was ‘in a very true sense a Champion of Christendom, 
for she was the first High Church leader, to quote her own 
words, who ‘thought of popularizing interest in mission 
work among the orthodox.’ Her biographer says, with 
truth, ‘So consistent, so harmonious a life has surely never 
been described and rarely been lived. . . . No incon- 
sistent nor disappointing record has, or ever can, leap to 
light where she was concerned.’ 

Such a personality must inevitably have been a power for 
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good, had Miss Yonge never written a single book, and had 
simply lived among men. But her call was twofold, to teach 
by precept as well as by example; and the ardour with 
which she followed her vocation can be best measured by 
the marvellous amount of work accomplished. She wrote 
between 1844 and 1901, ze. from her twenty-second to her 
seventy-ninth year. During that long period she regularly 
published two, three, four, five, or six books a year; altogether 
about 170 original compositions. In addition, she edited 
thirteen translations of French works, and wrote prefaces 
to, and edited, ten other books. She also edited three 
periodicals, viz., The Monthly Paper of Sunday Teaching for 
fifteen years, 7ie Monthly Packet for forty-eight years, and 
Mothers in Counctl for over ten years. Never was there such 
a willing Pegasus in harness! This extraordinary industry 
was not stimulated by the sordid urgency of producing fot. 
boilers. All the pots boiled on her hearth were earmarked : 
‘ Holiness unto the Lord of Hosts.’ ‘Pro Ecclesia et Deo,’ 
her favourite motto, was the motive that inspired her fertile 
brain; and what she said of the work accomplished at 
Wantage may in truth be said of her own : ‘Certainly prayer 
and grind do turn the wheels!’ 

The tale of bricks produced by Charles Dickens, Bulwer 
Lytton, Charles Lever, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Miss Braddon, and other contemporary novel-writers, whom 
the world considers prolific, dwindles into insignificance be- 
side Miss Yonge’s record. The actual number of books 
published by Mrs. Oliphant (her only serious rival), falls short 
of Miss Yonge’s by fifty-one. These two authors bravely 
drove their four-in-hand year after year through the fifties 
till the end of the nineties. Disraeli, Thackeray, the Brontés, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Mayne Reid, Charles Reade, George Eliot, and 
Miss Mulock may also be mentioned as writing -at the time 
when Miss Yonge first made her mark. The most cursory 
glance at their books shows us how absolutely untouched was 
her special field of work, and how unique a place she fills 
among them. 

A special characteristic of Miss Yonge sets her also in 
contrast to the rest of this great group. While many of 
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them, pre-eminently Thackeray and Anthony Trollope, were 
deeply interested in their creations, and talked with paternal 
garrulity about their characters; while Mrs. Oliphant wished 
to ‘forget it all, to wipe out all her books,’ and ‘was,’ she 
said, ‘no more interested in her own characters than she was 
in Jeannie Deans, and did not remember them half so well ’— 
Miss Yonge never thought of her characters as characters at 
all. She literally realized them so vividly, that they became 
real persons to her: ‘a company of friends,’ she called them. 
This charming idiosyncrasy shows itself in letter after letter in 
her Life, as in her naive wish that ‘Guy could only have seen 
Mr. Keble to-day, how he would have enjoyed it!’ in her 
curious remarks about her mother on the occasion of her 
father’s death, ‘Mamma is too like Amy, excited with thank- 
fulness’; or on the occasion of a subscription to a mission 
school, which she calls ‘ that money of Guy’s.’ At five years 
old, she began to live in a garden arbour with a gigantic 
make-believe family, who became her imaginary playmates, 
and she lived with them and her other characters all her life. 
The crowd grew, intermarried, had children aud grand- 
children, but she knew and loved them all ; and, taught by 
the experiences gained among her great clan of cousins, 
followed the individual fortunes of the numerous descendants 
(who flourish in the series of stories begun in 1881) as 
keenly as those of their original ancestors. Many of the 
characters owed their existence to the cousinhood. The 
soldier type, neat-fingered Jenny Mohun, Dr. May, Mary 
May, Countess Kate, and Miss Yonge’s obvious partiality 
for cripple heroines, presented in Mrs. Dusautoy, Ermine 
Williams and Geraldine Underwood, may all be traced by 
traits of likeness to various relations and friends. Mrs. Keble 
was the unconscious sponsor to all her clergymen’s wives ; 
while Mr. Keble and Mr. Wilson set the high standard for 
her parish priests. Dicky May was a youthful photograph 
of Bishop John Selwyn ; and the Otterbourne schoolchildren 
reappeared in Langley School and its sequels. While most 
of Miss Yonge’s contemporary novelists drew their material 
from personal adventures at home and abroad, and from 
London political and social experiences, which ranged from 
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the heights of luxury and fashion to the depths of crime and 
misery, she gathered hers from her history shelf and from her 
domestic circle, and painted her backgrounds from the dewy 
landscapes and grey old towns of Hampshire and Devon. 
The result is remarkable on account of its truthfulness to 
Nature, of its never-failing atmosphere of réligious wholesome 
refinement, and of the high level of merit maintained in the 
great mass of her writings. These may be roughly classified 
under four heads :— 

1. Novels and tales, sixty-five; historical romances, 
thirty. 

2. Educational works, chiefly history, thirty-eight. 

3. Biographies and recollections, seventeen. 

4. Missionary and religious works, chiefly series of lessons 
on different portions of the Prayer Book and Holy Scrip- 
tures, twenty-eight. 

There was also the editing of the three magazines, 
Obviously no reviewer can deal with such an output. One 
or two points of interest only can be noted. 

‘For at least twelve or fifteen years,’ Miss Yonge tells us 
in her Musings on the Christian Year, ‘1 never did any 
literary work without talking it over with Mr. and Mrs. 
Keble, referring difficulties to them, and generally showing 
the MS., which,’ she adds, ‘ underwent diligent revision” We 
also know from the Biography what a keen critic her father 
was, and how watchful an eye this Board of Advisers kept on 
everything that fell short of their standard, in language or 
idea. Miss Yonge says that at Hursley Vicarage ‘ “ whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely,” was the 
guide of taste; and the unlovely, whether rude, coarse, 
derisive, or over-fanciful, was put aside. Mr. Keble was 
always on the watch that no suggestion in her books should 
‘leave a stumbling-block, therefore the scissors inexorably 
cut away descriptions of drunkenness, or of fear of insanity, 
or of morbidity. Nowadays too many stories leave a taste 
in the mouth, and taint the thoughts imperceptibly through 
suggestion rather than statement. Miss Yonge conveys a 
subtle effect of an exactly opposite nature, an impalpable 
impression of transparent single-mindedness and white purity. 
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Some of her Old World stories especially are exquisite in the 
delicate impression they leave on the mind. The Dove in the 
Eagle's Nest and Unknown to History may be given as 
instances. We are compelled to own that her history books 
are not conspicuous for their accuracy ; but is not this fault 
atoned for by the vivid impressions which their picturesque 
touches produce on childish readers? Numerous historical 
students owe their present keen interest in research to the 
love of the past and to the feeling of personal acquaintance 
with its worthies and heroes, which the Landmarks and 
Cameos aroused in their minds in early youth. 

Again, critical teachers may nowadays reject Miss Yonge’s 
Scripture and Prayer Book Lessons and Questions in favour of 
modern books on the same lines, written in better English, 
with more exact definitions ; but the valuable work done by 
them at the period of their publication should not therefore 
be depreciated. Only two years ago an earnest desire for 
their reprint was expressed by a Missionary Bishop and 
Mission Priest working in Australasia and Africa, on the 
ground that their simple language was exactly what was 
wanted for the use of Native catechists. 

These religious Lessons, with their definite Church teach- 
ing, represent but a part of Miss Yonge’s share in the work 
of the Oxford Movement. She began to write at a moment 
which she describes as: ‘the prime interest and blossom of 
Tracts for the Times’ Her stories were quickly recognized 
by the Tractarian leaders as contributions to the literature 
of the great Church movement. In her Musings, and in a 
touching letter to her friend Miss Dyson, Miss Yonge tells 
how Mr. Keble gave her joy and peace on the wonderful 
first success of The Heir of Redclyffe. ‘He showed me how 
work (even of this sort) might be dedicated.’ ‘When I 
asked for the blessing, he said, “ You shall have it, such as 
itis”; and then he took the words he never used with me 
before: “ Prosper Thou her handiwork,” which seemed to 
seal a daily prayer, and make all bearable and not vain. 
Overshadowed by that benediction, she devoted herself to 
producing, for childish and full-grown readers, stories and 
novels pervaded with a natural healthy Church tone, as 
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available alternatives to the Sunday tales which, in those 
days, with hardly an exception, were of the Calvinistic 
school of thought. A large number of her stories appeared 
originally in Zhe Monthly Packet, and Mr. Mozley, her 
publisher, used to tell how, whenever an interval occurred 
between her stories, the sale of the magazine fell imme- 
diately to a low level, but rose again directly a new serial 
by the Editor appeared. And this popularity continued to 
the end, in spite of a new generation having grown up with 
whom she was not popular. A friend of Miss Yonge’s, 
twenty years her junior, and actively engaged in the great 
world, used to stay frequently with her during her last years. 
As the latter-day stories came out, she owns to feeling 
troubled at their frequent failures in attempts to describe 
present-day life, present-day young womanhood, and the 
altered position of women ; and before each visit she would 
brace herself to try to persuade Miss Yonge to desist from 
attempting such wrong perspective. But every time her 
resolutions were put to flight by the sight of the letters 
which poured in by every post, from all parts of England, 
America, and the Colonies, from servant-girls, schoolmis- 
tresses, and simple-minded women, telling Miss Yonge of 
their deep gratitude for her books, of the real religious in- 
fluence which they exerted everywhere, and of the diffusion 
of interest of the very best kind which they accomplished. 
The guest was tongue-tied, for she found that her aged 
hostess was linked to a much larger world than any with 
which she had touch ! 

Of course widespread popularity and valuable influence 
can co-exist with obvious defects of style and composition. 
Miss Yonge’s grammar is faulty ; her sentences are slipshod ; 
her situations repeat themselves ; many of her plots become 
open secrets in the first chapters ; the catastrophes are too 
obviously led up to by conversations acting as signposts 
in very big capitals—-marked instances of the latter may be 
noticed in Scenes and Characters, The Trial, and The Young 
Stepmother. Her old-fashioned touches, which make her 
speak of her girls as ‘the young ladies,’ and mention among 
the advantages of a vicarage the fact that it ‘afforded no 
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periodical novel, no slang tales of low life, no manuals of 
sporting, may seem nowadays more prim than pleasing. 
Her mannerisms are monotonous. We listen in vain for 
the last blow to fall from her scourge on the bent backs 
of her worldly characters. Justice is never appeased. We 
invariably leave them at the end of the story still in the 
executioner’s hands. By a perverse twist, with hardly an 
exception, she always makes the second daughter of her 
families a spiritual blackamoor! On account of her own 
tethered life, she paints the lives of her characters among 
quiet surroundings, beside still backwaters, very unlike the 
restless seas across which so many of her readers have to 
voyage. It is when she attempts to introduce glimpses of 
that big world, with its passions, its pleasures, its vanities, 
that the sketch is out of drawing from being studied through 
unaccustomed spectacles. A mannerism of her early works, 
amusingly contrasting with Miss Yonge’s personal habits, 
may be pointed out in illustration of this. Her disregard 
for dress, for arrangement of colour and taste, her almost 
unfortunate absence of vanity, were notorious among her 
friends; but she might have been a dressmaker from the 
hours which she compels her heroines to spend over their 
toilettes! The brutality with which the authors of Pickwick 
and The Wide Wide World insist on their characters drink- 
ing and gorging at all hours of night and day, is moderation 
itself compared with Miss Yonge’s gown excesses! In The 
Two Guardians she makes the unfortunate Marian dress 
publicly for dinner fourteen times! and, as a lady’s maid 
would add, ‘with nothing to show for it!’ Miss Yonge’s 
attempts at descriptions of smart costumes would do credit 
to no womanly imagination save that of a cloistered nun. 
She alone could regard without shuddering the appearance 
of Lucilla Sandbrook as ‘a fairy vision in a double-watered 
silk bordered with fishing flies’ at a ball, with a ‘coronal’ of 
flies on her head, and waistband, bracelets, anklets of hooks 
and flies! (think of the lacerated partners!), or of Bessie 
Keith floating by in a polka in a white ball-dress, ‘ her dark 
hair turned back and fastened by a snood of scarlet ribbon, 
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Gillian Merrifield in her white tarlatan, made available for 
her début by Mrs. Grinstead’s ‘painting it and its ribbons 
with exquisite blue nemophilas too lovely for anything so 
fleeting’—painted tarlatan lovely! as appropriate as painted 
cotton wool! To realize how primitive these conceptions 
are, a student of sartorial art might profitably compare them 
with the wonderful ball-dress and other gowns in Mrs, 
Hodgson Burnett’s clothes-pervaded novel, Jw One Ad- 
ministration. And Miss Yonge is as much astray in her 
descriptions of the ‘ World of Fashion’ as of the ‘ World of 
Dress.’ 

But we have already wasted too many words on these 
futilities. Rather let our criticisms of her stories compel our 
admiration for the absolute truthfulness to nature and the 
vivid touches with which Miss Yonge can paint familiar 
scenes. Her minute domestic details are always worked in 
with careful subordination to the groups of which they form 
the setting, with the harmonious arrangement of a master of 
the Dutch School. An unpublished instance of her apprecia- 
tion of environment may be given in the graphic description 
she was fond of sketching, of a comic tragical situation which 
ought some day to be used and which would appeal to all 
lovers of realism. The heroine in a supreme crisis retiring to 
her room to be alone and finding it in the hands of the enemy. 
The furniture on the landing, the curtains and bed-vallances 
pinned up, tea-leaves lying in moist confusion all over the 
floor and a sentinel housemaid armed with her broom on 
guard to eject intruders! She had also a most happy gift 
for seizing the special characteristics of the social life of 
country towns and watering-places with the keenness of Miss 
Austen or Mrs. Gaskell. If her men are too often marionettes, 
her children and girls are instinct with eager natural life. 
Countess Kate, and little Owen and Lucilla’in Hopes and 
Fears, show in many delicate touches and hints what a 
wonderfully understanding insight she had with regard to 
children’s minds. Above all, her presentation of the school- 
girl ephemeral stage of growth, so exceedingly difficult to 
catch, so perpetually caricatured and falsely rendered, is in 
Miss Yonge’s books always absolutely true to life. She 
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paints her ‘jeune fille’ as nobody before or since has ever 
done, with photographic exactness and charming touches of 
real young, foolish, restless life. In that one great speciality 
her fame as a true portrait-painter might well be content to 
rest. 

No space is left to speak of the numerous letters given in 
the Biography. The selection does not strike us as invariably 
judicious, and we could wish that more care had been given 
to the docketing, as on page 324, where the wrong name is 
placed at the heading of the letter instead of that of Miss 
Annie Cazenove. 

Our only serious quarrel with a Biography full of charm 
and beauty is, that it does not contain either the words of 
the address presented with the subscription to Miss Yonge 
on her seventieth birthday, or the list of signatures, among 
which some of England’s most honoured names were to be 
found ; and that the account of the last sixteen years of 
Miss Yonge’s life, in which she took a more active and 
public part in the work of certain Church societies, is dis- 
missed with a few words. As we believe that other readers 
may share our regret for this shortcoming, we may add a 
sketch of a day spent at Elderfield with its aged mistress, 
which has been supplied by one whose recollections of Miss 
Yonge’s last days of health and activity are full of tender 
interest. We give the sketch in her friend’s own words : 


‘Prayers punctually at eight o’clock, at which a few verses of the 
Bible were read standing, followed by a short commentary, then the 
prayers. A rather long interval succeeded, before breakfast, during 
which letters were eagerly discussed. Charlotte’s correspondence 
was long, and constantly included letters from perfect strangers 
asking all sorts of amusing questions about her books. Without 
any intermission throughout the year, excepting in the school holi- 
days, at nine o’clock Charlotte went across the road to the village 
school to take the religious hour’s teaching, going on from there to 
the daily service in the church, at which she was constantly the 
whole congregation. By half-past ten she had settled down to her 
writing, answering her letters first with great punctuality and rapidity, 
devoting the rest of the time until one o’clock to her own composi- 
tions. The alternations of complete silence with times of gay talking 
were marked features of the day at Otterbourne. During one of 
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these morning writings, I have seen her write a “Cameo” on the 
French Revolution without a pause or correction, only once going 
to the bookshelf to look out a date ; it was written straight off out of the 
fulness of her own knowledge, which seemed to need no refreshing. 

‘After lunch and another post came the walk, during which no 

unusual flower or bird escaped her quick eye and ready interest. If 
a villager passed her, the conversation that ensued shewed her 
intimate knowledge of the concerns of the families among whom 
she had grown up, and the confidence felt in her friendship. The 
walks were not various in themselves, but whether they were in the 
meadows or woods or by the waterside, they afforded her an infinite 
variety of interest. Sometimes the colours of toadstools attracted, at 
other times mosses were collected ; an idle walk was almost unheard 
of, and specimens were constantly taken home to be verified. 

‘Charlotte used to Aurry out after lunch, saying, “ If we do not 
go soon we shall be caught!” This referred to the possibility of 
strangers coming to look at her and talk of her books, which she 
greatly disliked, but which happened very often indeed in the 
summer. Sometimes she would be followed down the lane bya 
party of Americans, who declared they had come across the Atlantic 
to see her, &c. She tried to be gracious, jerking out little sentences: 
“Thank you very much! I hope you had a good journey; when 
are you going back?” Canon Bright told me that once on calling 
Miss Yonge received him with appalling frigidity ; suddenly she 
recognized him and said in a changed voice : “Oh, it is only you / 
I thought it was an American.” He rejoined that it was a wonder 
any American came if ¢ha¢ was the greeting awaiting him ! 

‘The walk was followed by tea, when perhaps a friend from 
Winchester or the neighbourhood would drop in. If it was a 
familiar friend a full account of her adventures would be related, 
with much appreciation of anything especially ludicrous in the 
situation. To please her guest a drive into Winchester would some- 
times be substituted for the walk, and then a little shopping or visit 
to the Bank would be combined with a walk round the Cathedral, 
or she would make one of her rare calls on a friend. 

‘ After tea another hour or more of total silence followed, dedi- 
cated to the reading of other people’s manuscripts, for Charlotte’s 
kindness to young or inexperienced authors gave her a great deal of 
continuous labour. If the afternoon was too wet to go out, the big 
cupboard in the drawing-room was opened. It was full of story- 
books sent her for reviewing purposes, of which she did a great deal. 
Anything very ridiculous or very delightful in these books was always 
shared with whoever was in the room, and greatly laughed over. 
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‘ Evensong came at six o’clock. Never was there any question of 
being late. Charlotte was always ready and waiting in the church- 
yard for the Vicar, and her hearty responses revealed her deep 
interest in Psalms, Lessons, and Creed. Her “ J delieve” or “ the 
life everlasting, Amen, rang out with ever fresh-fervour, and can 
never be forgotten by those who heard it. 

‘Dinner at seven o’clock was the merriest of all the merry meals 
in the day. Books were discussed or historical events described as 
though they had been matters of personal experience. Every allusion 
open to question was then and there looked up and verified, and this 
habit of years was no doubt partly responsible for the enormous 
knowledge of details stored up in her capacious memory. Historical 
personages and facts connected with them were her special delight. 
They were to her actual friends, and we used to declare that we 
should never be surprised if the Emperor Maximilian had come one 
day to tea, he was so constantly spoken of and realized as if still 
living. 

‘The long busy day of joyous energy was not yet over. After 
dinner the village schoolmistress came for an hour’s reading of 
French or History, or one of the maids came up to learn something. 
This habit had converted one discontented little maid, who was 
restless to leave the country, into a most devoted and happy servant. 
She said: “I am never tired of thinking of all those kings and 
queens of England now when I am sweeping!” Charlotte was a 
born teacher, and filled her pupils with her own enthusiasm. When 
these scholars were gone came the time for reading aloud, whether it 
was a Waverley Novel or more solid reading. Charlotte was never 
idle for a moment. If she was not reading aloud herself, she was 
pasting pictures into a scrapbook, weaving them into an illustrated 
version of nursery rhymes, with endless cleverness of arrangement 
and invention. 

‘ Her glass of milk at ten o’clock was fully earned, but even after 
she had gone to her room for the night her visitor could hear her 
voice reading something suitable aloud to her maid as her hair was 
being brushed ;. this was her habit morning and evening, and pro- 
bably had lasted over fifty years.’ ; 

One last point, and a very important one in the eyes of 
most authors, remains to be mentioned with regard to Miss 
Yonge’s publications, viz. the profits which they produced 
and the use to which she put these profits. She was 
accustomed to tell how, before she published her first book, 
a family council was held, which decided that she should not 
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herself take money for it, but that it should be used for some 
good work, ‘it being thought unladylike to benefit by one’s 
own writings. This early dedication of her profits bore 
magnificent fruit in Religious Education and in the Home and 
Foreign Mission field. She counted it the crown and glory 
of her life to pour her gains into the Lord’s treasury ; and a 
great deal of this money was given in ways that cannot be 
traced ; yet it is known that 7he Heir of Redclyffe fitted up 
‘The Southern Cross Ship’ for the Melanesian Mission, and 
provided a mission-room in a hamlet of Hursley ; Zhe Daisy 
Chain endowed a Missionary College at Auckland, New 
Zealand, and all its proceeds were given to the Melanesian 
Mission ; while those of Vew Ground went to the Mackenzie 
Memorial Mission in Zululand. 

Death came to this dear saint of God on the eve of Lady 
Day, 1901, and her funeral took place on the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the death of ‘ her Master,’ Mr. Keble. 

May God’s blessing rest on them both in Paradise, where 
they ‘rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.’ 





ArT. VII—THE HOLY EUCHARIST: AN 
HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 


PART IX. 


To the lists of books prefixed to Parts I—-VIII. add the 
following : 


64. A Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. (London, 1735.) 

65. Remarks on a Book lately published entituled A Plain 
Account, &c. (London, 1735.) 

66. A Defence of the Plain Account, &c. (London, 1735.) 

67. A Second Letter to the Author of a Book entituled A Plain 
Account, &c. (London, 1735.) 

68. An Apologetical Defence, or a Demonstration of the Useful- 

ness and Expediency of a late Book entituled A Plain 

Account, &c, (London, 1735.) 
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69. The Winchester Converts, or a full and true Discovery of 
the veal Usefulness and Design of a late right seasonable 
and religious Treatise entitled A Plain Account, &c. 
(Oxford, 1735.) 

. A Proper Answer to a late abusive pamphlet entitled The 
Winchester Converts. By a Member of the University. 
(Oxford, 1735.) 

. The Sacrament of the Altar: or the Doctrine of a Repre- 
sentative Sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist vindicated. 
(London, 1735.) 

. A True Scripture Account of the Nature and Benefits of 
the Holy Eucharist. By THOMAS BRETT, LL.D. (Lon- 
don, 1735.) 

. The Works of the Rev. Daniel Waterland, D.D. By 
WILLIAM VAN MILDERT, Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
Second edition. (Oxford, 1843.) 

. Monumenta Fidei Ecclesiae Orientalis. Collegit, edidit, 
et illustravit E. J. KIMMEL. (Jenae, 1850.) 

. Die Geschichte des Messopfer-Begriffs. Von Dr. F. S. 
RENz. II. Band. (Freising, 1902.) 

. An Eucharistic Eirenicon. By the Rev. W. R. CARSON, 
(London, 1902.) 

. Sacrificial Worship. By W. J. GOLD, S.T.D. (New 
York, 1903.) 


XXIV. The second quarter of the eighteenth century 
opened a new chapter in the history of Eucharistic doctrine 
in the Church of England. Hitherto, as we have seen, the 
wide differences of opinion found to exist were kept within 
the limits laid down in the Thirty-nine Articles—that is to 
say, there are no traces of an assertion of the doctrine of the 
presence of Christ in the Sacrament amounting to Transub- 
stantiation, or of denials on the part of writers of any 
authority in the English Church of a connexion between 
the elements and the presence of Christ which amount to 
Zwinglianism. With the time just named a new era begins. 

In 1735 a book was published entitled A Plain Account 
of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
It was anonymous, but was understood to be the work of 
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Benjamin Hoadly. Hoadly had been appointed Bishop of 
Bangor in 1716, Bishop of Hereford in 1721, Bishop of 
Salisbury in 1723, and Bishop of Winchester in 1734. He 
was a prominent member of the Latitudinarian party which 
had now become influential in the Church of England. There 
is little room for doubt that the Plain Account of the Nature 
and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was written 
by him. The main object of the book was practical. Its aim 
was to shew that an exaggerated stress was laid by many 
on the need of preparation and devotion in connexion with 
Communion, and that scruples which held back those who 
might otherwise communicate were unnecessary and ground- 
less. In maintaining this thesis the writer stated his view of 
the doctrine of the Sacrament. He rejected any assertion 
of the presence of Christ or of a gift of grace. He advocated 
the purely Zwinglian position that our Lord’s words at the 
institution of the Sacrament were wholly figurative, that an 
act done in remembrance of Christ required the bodily absence 
of Christ, and that a memorial could not be a sacrifice. He 


asserted that the Lord’s Supper was a token and pledge of 
the promises of Christ and of the duties and privileges of 
Christians, and denied that it was anything more. Among 
the statements about doctrine which the book contained were 
the following : 


‘This remembrance of Christ, during the time of His bodily 
absence, was by Himself and His Apostles declared to be the end 
of this positive institution.’! 

‘The very essence of this institution being remembrance of a 
past transaction, and this remembrance necessarily excluding the 
corporal presence of what is remembered, it follows that, as the only 
sacrifice and the only sacrificer in the Christian dispensation are 
remembered, and therefore not present in the Lord’s Supper, so the 
only Christian altar (the Cross upon which Christ suffered) being 
also by consequence to be remembered, it cannot be present in 
this rite, because that presence would destroy the very notion of 
remembrance.’? 

‘Christians, meeting together for religious worship, and eating 

1 A Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, p. 30. 

2 OD. cit. p. 54. 
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bread and drinking wine in remembrance of Christ’s Body and 
Blood, and in honour of Him, do hereby publicly acknowledge Him 
to be their Master, and themselves to be His disciples ; and by doing 
this in an assembly own themselves, with all other Christians, to be 
one body or society under Him the Head; and consequently profess 
themselves to be under His governance and influence, to have com- 
munion or fellowship with Him as Head, and with all their brethren 
as fellow-members of that same body of which He is the Head.’! 

‘As bread and wine, taken at an ordinary meal, are the food of 
our bodies, so this bread and wine, taken in a serious and religious 
remembrance of Christ as our Master, may (in a figurative, spiritual, 
or religious sense) be styled the food of our souls, or the nourishment 
of us considered as Christians ; as the receiving them duly implies 
in it our believing and receiving the whole doctrine of Christ, which 
is the food of the Christian life; and leads our thoughts to all such 
obligations and engagements on our part, and all such promises on 
God’s part, as are most useful and sufficient for our improvement in 
all that is worthy of a Christian. And Almighty God on His part 
requiring and accepting our due performance of this part of our duty, 
does by this assure us who come to profess ourselves the disciples of 
Christ that we are in His favour. Or, in other words, the Lord’s 
Supper, being instituted as the memorial of His goodness towards us 
in Christ Jesus, may justly be looked upon as a token and pledge to 
assure us of what it calls to our remembrance—viz. that God is ready 
to pardon and bless us upon the terms proposed by His Son; and 
consequently that we are received by Him as the disciples of Christ, 
members of His body the Church, and heirs of His heavenly 
kingdom ; ina word, as persons entitled to all the happiness promised 
to Christians, if we be not wanting to ourselves in other parts of our 
duty.’ ? 

‘This bread and wine, considered and taken as memorials of the 
body and blood of Christ our Master, lead us by their peculiar 
tendency to all such thoughts and practices as are indeed the im- 
provement and health of our souls.’* 


The publication of this book was followed by a vigorous 
controversy. We have prefixed to this article the names of a 
few of the more important of the numerous pamphlets which 
appeared in attack on and in defence of the Plain Account. 
Much of the controversy had to do with the practical questions 
which the writer of the Plain Account had raised, or with the 


1 OD. cit. p. 58. 2 Op. cit. pp. 130, 131. 3 Op. cit. p. 162. 
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allegations of disbelief in the doctrines of the Atonement and 
of the deity of our Lord which were brought against him ; 
and it is often difficult to ascertain the opinions of those who 
took part in it with regard to the doctrine of the Eucharist. 
Several of the pamphleteers who attacked the Plain Account 
asserted with greater or less definiteness a gift in Communion. 
At any rate two of them took up a position practically the 
same as that of John Johnson.’ 

The writer of Remarks on a Book lately published entituled 
A Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper is one of the opponents of the Plain 
Account whose doctrinal views are expressed with little 
definiteness. In his first pamphlet just mentioned he has 
the sentence : 


‘It is true the Blood of Christ is not itself present, but there is 
that present which is appointed by Christ to represent it, and which 
He Himself calls His Blood.’? 


In his A Second Letter he implies that the elements 
become ‘the representative Body and Blood of Christ’ when 
‘the Eucharistical Prayer’ is said over them,’ and calls them 
‘the representatives of the great Christian sacrifice.’ 4 

A differently expressed explanation of the gift in Com- 
munion is given by the author of A Letter to a Lord in 
Answer to his late Book entitled A Plain Account of the 
Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


‘The assistance of God’s Spirit,’ he says, ‘is annexed by the 
promise of our Lord to the due partaking of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. This is grounded on (St. John vi. 56) “He that 
eateth My Body and drinketh My Blood dwelleth in Me, and I in 
him.” ‘And hereby,” saith the same St. John (explaining these his 
words in another place), (1 Ep. iv. 13), “‘ Hereby know we that we 
dwell in Him, and He in us, by His Spirit which He hath given us.” 


1 See Part VIII. of this article, Church Quarterly Review, October 
1903, pp. 75-78. 

® Remarks on a Book lately published entituled A Plain Account of 
the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, p. 33. 

° A Second Letter to the Author of a Book entituled A Plain Account 
of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, p. 37. 

4 Of. cit. p. 51. 
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Here the Evangelist plainly tells us that by those His words (viz.) 
“our dwelling in Christ and Christ in us,” we are to understand 
God’s Spirit united to our spirit ; or, which is the same thing, as we 
are told by the great Apostle (Rom. viii. 9), “the Spirit of Christ” 
(united to our souls) “which if any man want, he is none of His.” 
“For know ye not,” saith the same Apostle (1 Cor. iii. 16), ‘‘ that 
ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” -And (2 Cor. xiii. 5) “Know ye not that Jesus Christ is in 
you, unless you be reprobates?” But I suggested that something 
more (if possible) is promised to us by our Lord in this passage of 
St. John’s Gospel ; and is it not plainly affirmed in it by our Lord, 
and by those first Christian writers which we cited, interpreting His 
words, that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper produces in us the 
principles of immortality? Is not this plainly and fairly inferred from 
these words (verse 54), “ He that eateth My Body and drinketh My 
Blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day”? Is 
it not plainly affirmed that the Eucharist duly received is the medicine 
of immortality, the antidote against eternal death, that will make us 
live alway in God through Jesus Christ? For, as the great Apostle 
speaks to the Romans (viii. 11), “If the Spirit of Him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that 
dwelleth in you.”’! 


In the first of the three dialogues entitled The Winchester 
Converts, published as a satirical attack on the Plain Account, 
the position of the writer of the dialogues is evidently stated 
when the Eucharist is described as 


‘an awful and tremendous institution designed not only for a bare 
remembrance of the death of Christ, but also for a seal of that 
pardon which God hath promised to repenting sinners, and a renewal 
of that covenant which He first made with them in Baptism, and a 
means of conveying to them that spiritual grace and assistance which 
was the thing covenanted to be granted, and which the Churchfin 
all ages has declared the very best of men to stand in need of and 
must necessarily obtain before they can offer up to God any sacrifice 
that will be truly acceptable’ ;? 


and as the meansthrough which ‘sins’ are‘ blotted'out by’ the 


1 A Letter to a Lord in Answer to his‘late Book entitled A(Plain 
Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’ s} Supper, 
pp. 12, 13. 

2 The Winchester Converts, p. 16. 
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‘ partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ in some such mysterious 
manner as the original sin of our first parents is washed away by 
Baptism.’! 


One of the pamphlets in which a position resembling that 
of John Johnson is taken up is entitled Zhe Sacrament of the 
Altar: or the Doctrine of a Representative Sacrifice in the 
Holy Eucharist vindicated: in answer to a late Book intituled 
A Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. The writer of this pamphlet speaks of 
the consecrated elements as being ‘in power and effect’? the 
Body and Blood of Christ; and in his preface gives the 
following clear statement of his views : 


‘The primitive doctrine, which I have endeavoured to vindicate 
in the following tract, is most directly opposite to the present doctrine 
of the corrupt Church of Rome. The Church of Rome in their 
sacrifices of the Mass pretend to offer up to God very Christ, whole 
Christ, God and Man hypostatically. Hence, according to them the 
sacrifice of the Mass is propitiatory in its own nature, and to be 
worshipped as being the very natural substantial Body and Blood of 
Christ. On the other hand, the primitive doctrine maintains that 
not the very natural substantial Body and Blood of Christ is offered 
to God in the Eucharist, but that bread and wine, as the appointed 
representatives of Christ’s Body and Blood, are to be offered according 
to Christ’s own institution, and that this representative sacrifice is 
therefore propitiatory, not from any intrinsic worth in itself, but by 
virtue of the grand, personal sacrifice of Christ, which by His in- 
stitution it is appointed to commemorate and represent ; and that 
therefore the materials of this representative sacrifice are not to be 
worshipped, as not being substantially the Body and Blood of Christ, 
though they are indeed made so in power and effect by the presence 
and blessing of the life-giving, eternal Spirit.’ * 


A similar view was advocated in A True Scripture Account 
of the Nature and Benefits of the Holy Eucharist, in Answer 
to a Book intituled A Plain Account of the Nature and End 
of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, by the famous Dr. 
Thomas Brett, Dr. Brett was born in 1667. He was ordained 

1 Of. cit. p. 17. 

* The Sacrament of the Altar: or the Doctrine of a Representative 


Sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist vindicated ; ¢.g. pp. 32, 91. 
3 Of. cit. Preface, p. iii. 
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in 1690, and took the oath of allegiance to William and Mary 
with some scruple, although in his case there was not, as in 
the case of many, the complication of having taken an oath 
to James II. By the time of the accession of George I. in 
1714 he had come to see that he could no longer take an 
oath of allegiance to an Hanoverian sovereign, and conse- 
quently vacated his benefices of Betshanger and Ruckinge. 
He was admitted to the communion of the Nonjurors in 1715, 
and was consecrated a Nonjuring Bishop in 1716. He died 
in 1743. In his pamphlet against the Plain Account Brett 
closely follows John Johnson, from whom he quotes largely. 
He vigorously attacks the Plain Account as contrary to Scrip- 
ture, the Fathers, and the Catechism of the Church of England. 
He maintains that the consecrated elements are ‘in some 
sense the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ,’’ and His ‘ Body 
and Blood in power and virtue’ ;? and that the Eucharist is 


‘a commemorative sacrifice, or sacrifice of remembrance, a sacrifice 
whose whole virtue and efficacy is derived from that sacrifice of 
which it is the memorial.’ * 


These and other attacks on the Plain Account led to much 
being written in its defence. Some of those who defended 
it did not deal with matters of doctrine touching the Holy 
Eucharist. Others frankly avowed the Zwinglian tenet that 
the Holy Communion is merely a sign. The authors of both 
A Defence of the Plain Account of the Nature and End of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper against the Objections con- 
tained in the Remarks on that Book, and A Proper Answer 
to a late abusive pamphlet entitled The Winchester Converts, 
quote at length a statement by John Hales, the famous 
Latitudinarian divine of the seventeenth century, to express 
their opinion. This statement is as follows: 


‘Firstly, In the Communion there is nothing given but bread and 
wine. 


1 Brett, A True Scripture Account of the Nature and Benefits of the 
Holy Eucharist ; e.g. p. 35- 

* Of. cit.; eg. p. 138. 

® Of. cit. p. 69. Dr. Brett had previously written on the Eucharist in 
his A Discourse concerning the Necessity of discerning the Lord's Body 
in the Holy Communion, published in 1720. 
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‘Secondly, The bread and wine are signs indeed, but not of any- 
thing there exhibited, but of somewhat given long ago since, even of 
Christ given for us upon the cross sixteen hundred years ago and 
more. 

‘Thirdly, Jesus Christ is eaten at the Communion-table in no 
sense, neither spiritually by virtue of anything done there, nor really, 
neither metaphorically nor literally. Indeed that which is eaten (I 
mean the bread) is called Christ bya metaphor ; but it is eaten truly 
and properly. 

‘Fourthly, The spiritual eating of Christ is common to all places 
as well as the Lord’s table. 

‘Last of all, The uses and ends of the Lord’s Supper can be no 
more than such as are mentioned in the Scriptures, and they are but 
two. 

‘rz, The commemoration of the death and passion of the Son of 
God, specified by Himself at the institution of the ceremony. 

‘2. To testify our union with Christ and communion with one 
another, which end St. Paul hath taught us. 

‘In these few conclusions the whole doctrine and use of the 
Lord’s Supper is fully set down ; and whoso leadeth you beyond this 
doth but abuse you: “ Quicquid ultra quaeritur non intelligitur.”’! 


The writer of An Apologetical Defence, or a Demon- 
stration of the Usefulness and Expediency of a late Book 
entitled A Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, defended the Plain Account on 
explicitly doctrinal grounds, and described that book as 
necessary because of what he considered extravagant teaching 
about preparation for Communion which was current; to 
refute ideas contained in such books as Horneck’s Crucified 
Jesus, The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice, and the Week's 
Preparation, that in the Sacrament Christ gives Himself, and 
there is the ‘most true and real presence’ of ‘Christ’s Body 
and Blood’ and the reception of the ‘ very Godhead’ of Christ,? 
and that the Eucharist is ‘a propitiatory sacrifice’ ;* to make 
clear that the Church of England does not favour ‘the absurd 

1 Hales, A Tract on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, quoted in 
A Defence of the Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, pp. 57, 58, and A Proper Answer to a late abusive 
pamphiet entitled The Winchester Converts, pp. 38, 39. 

2 An Apologetical Defence, pp. 18, 19. 

3 OP. cit. p. 34. 
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doctrine of a true and real presence,’' and that ‘to teach 
any bodily presence of Christ in this holy Supper is to 
pervert the very nature of the institution which was ap- 
pointed to be observed in remembrance of Christ’;? and 
because he had himself frequently seen persons adore ‘as 
the minister officiating drew near to them with the bread 
or wine.’® 

This war of pamphlets which followed the publication of 
the Plain Account is of considerable importance as illustrating 
that the Latitudinarian movement in the Church of England 
in the first half of the eighteenth century included Zwinglian 
opinions about the Holy Eucharist. One result of the con- 
troversy may be seen in the various works on the subject 
from the pen of Dr. Daniel Waterland. Waterland was born 
in 1683, became Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 
1713, was subsequently Canon of Windsor and Archdeacon 
of Middlesex, and held other preferments. He died in 1740. 
Before the outbreak of the controversy occasioned by the 
publication of the Plain Account he had, in 1730, published 
three tracts entitled Remarks upon Dr. Clarke's Exposition of 
the Church Catechism; The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy 
of the Christian Sacraments Considered ; and A Supplement 
to the Treatise on the Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of the 
Christian Sacraments.‘ In these tracts the nature of the 
Holy Eucharist was necessarily in view; but they did not 
contain any complete or detailed consideration of it. The 
controversy stirred up by the Plain Account led to Dr. Water- 
land delivering his Charge on The Doctrinal Use of the 
Christian Sacraments Considered® in 1736, and to his writing 
the elaborate treatise, A Review of the Doctrine of the Eucha- 
vist as laid down in Scripture and Antiquity,’ which appeared 
in 1736. He continued the treatment of the same sub- 
ject in the Charges on The Christian Sacrifice} Explained! 
The Sacramental Part of the Eucharist Explained,’ and 


1 OD. cit. p. 25. 2 Of. cit. p. 27. 3 Op. cit. p. 22. 

* These tracts are in Waterland, Works (Oxford, 1843), iv. I-50, 51- 
104, 105-148. 

5 OD. cit. v. 105-119. ® Of. cit. iv. 459-802. 

7 Of. cit. v. 121-184. 8 Of. cit. v. 185-230. 
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Distinctions of Sacrifice; delivered in 1738, 1739, and 1740. 
In the treatise and in the Charges the doctrines of the presence 
and of the sacrifice are considered with great seriousness, 
thoroughness, and learning. It is obvious that the arguments 
both of the author of the Plazux Account and of such theo- 
logians as Johnson and Brett are kept well in view. The 
conclusions accepted throughout are the same as those in the 
latest position of Cranmer—namely, that the faithful com- 
municant receives not Christ’s Body and Blood, but the virtue 
and grace of them, and that the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharist is completely described when there is said to be 
a remembrance of Christ’s sacrifice, a sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, and the oblation of the lives of the com- 
municants.? Like most of the writers of the Reformation 
and subsequent periods, Waterland, in spite of his great 
learning, was hampered by the imperfect views of the nature 
of sacrifice which had become usual in the West in the Middle 
Ages, and by the reaction from materialistic, or apparently 
materialistic, explanations of the Eucharistic presence. The 
main features of his doctrinal teaching may be seen in the 
following quotations. 


‘Whatever God is once pleased to sanctify by His more 
peculiar presence, or toclaim a more special property in, or to separate 
to sacred uses, that is relatively holy, as having a nearer relation to 
God ; and it must of course be treated with a reverence and awe 
suitable. ... The thrones, or sceptres, or crowns, or presence- 
rooms of princes are, in this lower sense, relatively sacred : and an 
offence may be committed against the majesty of the sovereign by 
an irreverence offered to what so peculiarly belong to him.... 
The things are in themselves just what they before were: but now 
they are considered by reasonable creatures as coming under new and 
sacred relations, which have their moral effect ; insomuch that now 
the honour of the Divine majesty in one case, or of royal in the 
other case, becomes deeply interested in them. Let us now apply 
these general principles to the particular instance of relative holiness 
supposed to be conveyed to the symbols of bread and wine by their 
consecration. They are now no more common bread and wine 


1 OD. cit. v. 231-296. 
2 See Part V. of this article, Church Quarterly Review, October 1902, 
pp. 84, 85. 
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(at least not during this their sacred application), but the communi- 
cants are to consider the relation which they bear, and the uses 
which they serve to.’ ! 

‘Come we then directly to consider the words, “ This is My 
Body,” and “ This is My Blood.” What can they, or what do they 
mean ? 

‘1, They cannot mean that this bread and this wine are really 
and literally that Body in the same broken state as it hung upon the 
cross, and that Blood which was spilled upon the ground 1700 
years ago. Neither can they mean that this bread and wine 
literally and properly are our Lord’s glorified Body, which 
is as far distant from us as heaven is distant: all sense, all 
reason, all Scripture, all antiquity, and sound theology reclaim 
against so wild a thought. 

‘2, Well then, since the words cannot be understood literally, or 
with utmost rigour, they must be brought under some figure or 
other, some softening explication, to make them both sense and 
truth. 

‘3. . . . Had He intended no more than a bare commemoration 
or representation, it might have been sufficient to have said, “ Eat 
this bread broken,” and “ Drink this wine poured out,” in remem- 
brance of Me and My passion, without declaring in that strong 
manner that the bread and wine are His Body and Blood, at the 
same time commanding His disciples to take them as such. We 
ought to look out for some as high and significant a meaning as the 
nature of the thing can admit of, in order to answer such emphatical 
words and gestures. 

‘4. Some, receding from the letter, have supposed the words to 
mean, this bread and this wine are My Body and Blood in power and 
effect, or in virtue and energy ; which is not much amiss, excepting 
that it seems to carry in it some obscure conception either of an 
inherent or infused virtue resting upon the bare elements, and 
operating as a mean, which is not the truth of the case ; excepting 
also that it leaves but a very dark and confused idea of what 
the Lord’s Body and Blood means in that way of speaking, whether 
natural or sacramental or both in one. 

‘5. It appears more reasonable and more proper to say that the 
bread and wine are the Body and Blood (viz. the natural Body and 
Blood) in just construction, put upon them by the lawgiver Himself, 
who has so appointed, and who is able to make it good. The 
symbols are not the Body in power and effect, if those words mean 


1 Waterland, of. cit. iv. 527-528. 
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efficiency : but, suitable dispositions supposed in the recipient, the 
delivery of these symbols is, in construction of Gospel law, and in 
Divine intention, and therefore in certain effect and consequence, 
a delivery of the things signified. If God hath been pleased so to 
order that these outward elements, in the due use of the Eucharist, 
shall be imputed to us, and accepted by Him, as pledges of the 
natural Body of our Lord, and that this constructional intermingling 
His Body and Blood with ours shall be the same thing in effect with 
our adhering inseparably to Him as members or parcels of Him ; 
then those outward symbols are, though not literally, yet interpre- 
tatively and to all saving purposes that very Body and Blood which 
they so represent with effect : they are appointed instead of them.’! 
‘ The service therefore of the Eucharist. . . is both a true and 
a proper sacrifice . . . and the noblest that we are capable of offering, 
when considered as comprehending under it many true and 
evangelical sacrifices: 1. The sacrifice of alms to the poor and 
oblations? to the Church. . . . 2. The sacrifice of prayer from a 
pure heart... . 3. The sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving to God 
the Father through Christ Jesus our Lord... . 4. The sacrifice of 
a penitent and contrite heart. . . . 5. The sacrifice of ourselves, 
our souls and bodies.... 6. The offering up of the mystical 
body of Christ, that is, His Church. ... 7. The offering up of 
true converts or sincere penitents to God by their pastors. . . 
8. The sacrifice of faith and hope and self-humiliation in com- 
memorating the grand sacrifice and resting finally upon it.’ ® 


It is probable that from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth some such doctrine 
as that taught by Waterland was held by very many of the 
clergy and laity of the Church of England. In the preface 
which the late Bishop Jackson prefixed to the volume in 
which the Clarendon Press printed the Review of the Doctrine 


1 Op. cit. iv. $73,574. Cf. an important statement on pp. 608-610, 
in which Waterland gives his reasons for rejecting the doctrines of 
(1) Rome ; (2) Lutherans ; (3) Calvinists ; (4) Zwinglians ; (5) those who 
held some such position as that of Johnson and Brett ; and for accepting 
the view of Cranmer. 

* The word ‘oblations’ appears to be used here in the sense of 
contributions of money for the support of the clergy. For the two ways 
in which the word is used, see Frere, A New History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, p. 482; Bishop Dowden’s article in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, April 1900, pp. 321-346. 

5 Waterland, Works, iv. 730, 731. 
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of the Eucharist and the four Charges on the Eucharist 
separately from Dr. Waterland’s other writings he described 
the Review as ‘a treatise which was once considered almost 
as the text-book of the Church of England on the subject of 
the Eucharist.’ Yet there can be little doubt that, side by 
side with it, other views were held. When Bishop Jackson, 
in the preface from which we have just quoted, spoke of 
Waterland’s theory as ‘the true doctrine of the Eucharist, 
the via media between two extremes which, though not 
excluded by the tolerant moderation of our Articles and 
formularies, have each too facile a tendency to pass into 
serious error, * he may have had in mind that differing 
opinions had been held in the early years of the nineteenth 
century as well as at the time in which he wrote. 

The general characteristics of English Church life in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century make it probable that 
a majority of those who held different views from the teaching 
of Waterland were but little, when at all, removed from 
acceptance of Zwinglianism. But there were some who 
differed from Waterland in the opposite direction, and came 
at any rate nearer than he did to the beliefs of the ancient 
Church. 

The work entitled Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq., 
contains very much of interest on theological matters, and 
not least with regard to the Eucharist. Mr. Knox was 
private secretary to Lord Castlereagh in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, and was engaged in political life, 
which, however, he abandoned in his desire for study and 
retirement. He died in 1831. The second volume of his 
Remains, published in 1834, contains an undated 7yveatzse on 
the Use and Import of the Eucharistic Symbols and a Letter to 
John S. Harford, Esq. prefatory to the treatise on the 
Eucharist, dated July 19, 1826. In this treatise and this 
letter Mr. Knox ascribes to the consecrated elements ‘an 
unutterable and efficacious mystery,’ so that they are the 
‘vehicles’ of the ‘saving and sanctifying power’ of Christ 

1 Waterland, A Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist (Oxford, 


1880), Preface, p. v. 
2 Of. cit. p. vii. 
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and ‘the permanent representatives of His incarnate Person,’! 
He says that our Lord is‘ not less graciously and influentially 
present’ in the Sacrament than He was ‘ personally present’ 
to the Apostles when He appeared to them between His 
Resurrection and His Ascension ;? he calls the consecrated 
bread and wine ‘the effective organ of a vital communication 
from the invisible but then specially operative and therefore 
specially present Redeemer’ ;* he associates the reception of 
the Sacrament with the highest spiritual blessings.‘ 

Repudiation of the denials of the presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament is sometimes found in quarters where it might 
not at first have been expected. The writer of this article 
has in his possession a volume of sermons preached in 
Manchester in 1839 and 1840 bitterly hostile to, and denuncia- 
tory of, the Church of Rome. The general standpoint of the 
preachers of the sermons is that of ‘Low Churchmen,’ and 
the first and last of the series are by the famous ‘ Evangelical ’ 
leader, Mr. Hugh Stowell. Yet the preacher of the sermon 
on ‘ The Lord’s Supper’ joins to his emphatic and indignant 
reprobation of the doctrine of the Church of Rome, as he 
understood it, a no less emphatic assertion of what he calls 
‘the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence of the Saviour,’ 
the doctrine, that is, that ‘Christ is really present to the true 
believer,’ that the ‘faithful’ ‘receive verily and indeed, in 
truth and in fact,’ ‘after a spiritual manner,’ ‘the Body and 
Blood of Christ.’ ® 

It was Dr. Pusey’s belief, expressed in 1879, that he 
‘learnt’ ‘the doctrine of the Real Presence’ from his mother’s 
‘explanation of the Catechism, which she had learned to 
understand from older clergy.’ ® 

One part of the work of the Oxford Movement was to 
give theological expression and devotional setting to the 
doctrine which Mr. Alexander Knox was attempting to 
reach, and which Dr. Pusey found in his mother’s instruction. 


1 A. Knox, Remains, ii. 139. 2 Of. cit. ii. 190. 

3 Of. cit. ii, 201. * OD. cit., e.g. ti. 236-47. 

® The Doctrine of the Church of England, as contrasted with that of 
the Church of Rome, Lecture viii., pp. 6, 7, 10, 11, 53. 

5 Liddon, Lzfe of E. B. Pusey, i. 7. 
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It is unnecessary that we should multiply instances of the 
teaching set out by, among others, Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, and 
Bishop Alexander Forbes ; and we will confine our illustra- 
tions of the doctrine about the Eucharist maintained in the 
Oxford Movement to two quotations. The first of these 
quotations is from the elaborate and learned work, A Treatise 
on the Church of Christ,by Mr. William Palmer, of Worcester 
College, the Rector of Whitchurch Canonicorum, of which the 
first edition was published in 1838, the second in 1839, and 
the third in 1842. Mr. Palmer describes the doctrine of the 
Church of England ‘concerning the true presence’ in the 
following terms : 


‘She believes that the Body, or Flesh, and the Blood of Jesus 
Christ, the Creator and Redeemer of the world, both God and Man 
united indivisibly in one Person, are verily and indeed given to, 
taken, eaten, and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper under 
the outward sign or form of bread and wine ; which is, on this 
account, the “ partaking or communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ.” She believes that the Eucharist is not the sign of an absent 
Body ; and that those who partake of it receive not merely the 
figure, or shadow, or sign of Christ’s Body, but the reality itself. 
And as Christ’s divine and human natures are inseparably united, so 
she believes that we receive in the Eucharist not only the Flesh and 
Blood of Christ but Christ Himself both God and Man... . She 
holds that the nature of the bread and wine continues after con- 
secration ; and therefore rejects Transubstantiation, or “ the change of 
the substance” which supposes the nature of bread entirely to cease 
by consecration. . . . She holds that the presence (and therefore the 
eating) of Christ's Body and Blood, though true, is altogether 
“heavenly and spiritual,” of a kind which is inexplicable by any 
carnal or earthly experience or imagination ; even as the Sonship of 
the eternal Word of God, and His Incarnation, and the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost, are immeasurable by human understandings.’ ! 


The second quotation is from a memorial drawn up and 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1867, the 
signatures to which include those of Archdeacon Denison, 
Dr. Liddon, Dr. Littledale, Mr. Mackonochie, Mr. Medd, Dr. 
Pusey, and Mr. Skinner. In this document it was stated : 


1 Palmer, A Treatise on the Church of Christ, i. 401-3 (third edition). 
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‘We repudiate the opinion of “a corporal presence of Christ’s 
natural Flesh and Blood”; that is to say, of the presence of His 
Body and Blood as they “are in heaven” ; and the conception of 
the mode of His presence which implies the physical change of the 
natural substances of bread and wine commonly called “ Transub- 
stantiation.” 

‘We believe that in the Holy Eucharist by virtue of the Conse- 
cration, through the power of the Holy Ghost, the Body and Blood 
of our Saviour Christ, “the inward Part, or Thing signified,” are 
present really and truly but spiritually and ineffably under “the 
outward part or sign,” or “ form of bread and wine.” 

‘We repudiate the notion of any fresh sacrifice, or any view of 
the Eucharistic sacrificial offering as of something apart from the 
One All-sufficient Sacrifice and Oblation on the Cross, which alone 
“is that perfect Redemption, Propitiation, and Satisfaction for all 
the sins of the whole world, both original and actual,” and which 
alone is “ meritorious.” 

‘We believe that as in heaven Christ, our Great High Priest, 
ever offers Himself before the Eternal Father, pleading by His 
presence His Sacrifice of Himself once offered on the Cross ; so on 
earth in the Holy Eucharist that same Body, once for all sacrificed 
for us, and that same Blood, once for all shed for us, sacramentally 
present, are offered and pleaded before the Father by the priest, as 
our Lord ordained to be done in Remembrance of Himself when 
He instituted the Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood. 

‘We repudiate all ‘‘adoration” of “the sacramental bread and 
wine,” which would be “idolatry” ; regarding them with the reverence 
due to them because of their sacramental relation to the Body and 
Blood of our Lord ; we repudiate also all adoration of a “corporal 
presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood,” that is to say, of the 
presence of His Body and Blood as they “are in heaven.” 

‘We believe that Christ Himself really and truly but spiritually 
and ineffably present in the Sacrament is therein to be adored.’ ! 


In the Church of England of recent years there have been 
very many who have accepted and taught the doctrines 
which were affirmed in the declaration which we have just 
quoted as an instance of the teaching of the Tractarian 
divines. There have been very many also who have adopted 
the receptionist doctrine of Calvin,? or the virtualist doctrine 


* See Guardian, June 5, 1867, pp. 599, 600. 


* See Part IV. of this article, Church Quarterly Review, July 1902, 
pp. 268, 269. 
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of Cranmer.’ Besides these, there have been some whose 
expression of the real presence has appeared to be in accord- 
ance with Transubstantiation in its more refined aspect, and 
others whose language has been difficult to distinguish from 
Zwinglianism. 

On June 21, 1900, the members of the English Church 
Union adopted by a unanimous vote at their annual meeting 
a declaration which amounted to a condemnation of Recep- 
tionism and Virtualism, as well as Zwinglianism, but fell 
short of being an affirmation of Transubstantiation, in either 
its more refined or its coarser aspect. Its meaning appeared 
to be identical with that of the memorial of 1867 already 
quoted. The terms of it were as follows: 


‘We, the members of the English Church Union, holding fast to 
the faith and teaching of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
—that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper the Bread and Wine, 
through the operation of the Holy Ghost, become, in and by Con- 
secration, according to our Lord’s Institution, verily and indeed 
the Body and Blood of Christ, and that Christ our Lord, present in 
the same Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar under the form of 
Bread and Wine, is to be worshipped and adored—desire, in view of 
present circumstances, to re-affirm, in accordance with the teaching 
of the Church, our belief in this verity of the Christian Faith, and to 
declare that we shall abide by all such teaching and practice as 
follow from this doctrine of the whole Catholic Church of Christ.’ ? 


In October 1900, a conference was held at Fulham Palace, 
the members of which were representative of the different 
schools of thought in the Church of England. After careful 
consideration and discussion of the doctrine of the Eucharist, 
it was not found possible to agree on any definite statement. 
It was, however, determined to add to the report of the 
conference the following : 


‘It has been thought desirable to draw together out of the 
minutes of the proceedings of the conference the following state- 
ments in regard to the relation of the Divine Gift to the consecrated 
elements. 


1 See Part V. of this article, Church Quarterly Review, October 1902, 
pp- 84, 85. 
* See Guardian, June 27, 1900, p. 928. 
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‘A. Statement by Professor Moule: ! 

‘I believe that if our eyes, like those of Elisha’s servant at 
Dothan, were opened to the unseen, we should indeed behold our 
Lord present at our Communions. There and then, assuredly, 
if anywhere and at any time, He remembers His promise, ‘“ Where 
two or three are gathered together in My Name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” Such special presence, the promised congregational 
presence, is perfectly mysterious in mode, but absolutely true in 
fact ; no creation of our imagination or emotion, but an object for 
our faith. I believe that our Lord, so present, not on the Holy 
Table, but at it, would be seen Himself, in our presence, to bless 
the bread and wine for a holy use, and to distribute them to His 
disciples, saying to all and each : “ Take, eat, this is My Body which 
was given for you: Drink ye all of this; this is my Blood of the 
New Covenant which was shed for you for the remission of sins.” I 
believe that we should worship Him thus present in the midst of us 
in His living grace, with unspeakable reverence, thanksgiving, joy, and 
love. We should revere the bread and the wine with a profound 
sense of their sacredness as given by Him in physical assurance of 
our joyful part, as believers in Him, and so as members of Him, in 
all the benefits of His passion. Receiving them, while beholding 
Him, we should, through them as His equivalent signs of His once 
sacrificed Body and Blood, take deep into us a fresh certainty of our 
perfect acceptance in Him our Sacrifice, and also of our mystical 
union with Him as He, once dead, now lives for us and in us, thus 
feeding on Him in the heart, by faith, with thanksgiving. Receiving 
His signs, we should look up with renewed and inexpressible con- 
fidence through Him to the Father. 

‘I do not think that the Holy Scriptures give us reason to believe 
that this sacred procedure (which we cannot see, but which is truly 
present to faith) involves any special attachment of His presence to 
the sacred signs, albeit called His Body and his Blood by reason of 
their equivalence as divine tokens.’ 

‘B. Statements (1) by Lord Halifax; (2) by Canon Gore :? 

(1) ‘That the bread and wine, by virtue of our Lord’s institution, 
become sacramentally the Body and Blood of Christ. 

‘That this change is sacramental, in a sphere outside the 
cognizance of sense, to be accepted and therefore to be apprehended 
only by faith—z.e. that to the eye of faith, since “ faith is not imagi- 
nation, but believes only what is objectively true,” the bread and 


? Now Bishop of Durham. 
? Now Bishop of Worcester. 
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wine are the Body and Blood of Christ, but that in the natural order 
they remain what they were before. 

‘That expressed devotionally in the words of Professor Moule, 
“T see in the Holy Eucharist, which is primarily and before all 
things the memorial of the Lord’s death, Christ my Lord at the 
Holy Table coming to me and saying: “ This is My Body which 
was broken for you, this is My Blood which was shed for you,”—or, 
as was expressed by Canon Gore, Canon Newbolt, and Lord Halifax, 
“That in every Eucharist Christ is the real consecrator,” who in 
the service which He has instituted for the perpetual memory of His 
death gives to His faithful people His Body as broken, His Blood 
as poured out, mystically represented and exhibited under the aspect 
of death by the separate consecration of the bread and wine. 

‘ That Christ is present in the Holy Eucharist not in a corporal 
or natural manner, not locally as if He descended from heaven upon 
our altars, but sacramentally only, spiritually, after the manner of a 
spirit.’ 

‘(2) I believe that “The bread which is of the earth receiving 
the invocation of God is no longer common bread, but Eucharist, 
made up of two realities (7payydrwyv), an earthly and a heavenly,” 
that is, the bread and wine in all their natural reality and the 
spiritual realities of the Body and Blood of Christ, which are insepa- 
rable from Christ Himself in His whole Person. 

‘ Therefore, as truly as with the eye of sense I behold the bread 
and wine, so truly with the eye of faith I am henceforth to behold 
Jesus Christ present to feed me with His own Body and Blood, 
sacramentally identified with the bread and wine.’ ! 


These three statements, drawn up by such representative 
Churchmen as the Bishop of Durham, Lord Halifax, and 
the Bishop of Worcester, may be taken as illustrating the 
best features of the main lines of positions held at the present 
time by different schools of thought in the English Church. 

The last of the three statements which the Fulham Con- 
ference thus printed separately as representative was, as we 
have said, by the present Bishop of Worcester, then Canon of 
Westminster. A little later Dr. Gore published his volume 
entitled The Body of Christ. It was an attempt to free the 
central tradition of the Universal Church, that the consecrated 


1 The Doctrine of Holy Communion and its Expression in Ritual. 
Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace in October 1900, 


PP. 90-92. 
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elements are the Body and Blood of Christ and that the 
Eucharist is a sacrifice, from accretions, and to express it in 
a form congenial to the scientific and philosophical methods 
of the present day. This book was marked by a strong 
stress on the spiritual reality of the sacramental presence of 
the Body and Blood of Christ, and on the union of the 
Eucharistic worship of the Church with the offering of our 
Lord in heaven. 

XXV. In the first three parts of this article! we traced 
the history of Eucharistic doctrine in the East as far as the 
fifteenth century. The detail with which we have thought it 
necessary to discuss the opinions held in the English Church 
during and since the period of the Reformation has prevented 
us from dealing in our recent numbers with the teaching of 
either Eastern or Roman Catholic Christians. We must now 
return to the consideration of the East. 

In 1629 Cyril Lucar, the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
published in Latin a document entitled Zhe Eastern Confes- 
sion of the Christian Faith. He afterwards translated it into 
Greek ; and this Greek edition, bearing the subscription, 
‘Given at Constantinople in the month of January 1631. 
Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople, was published in 1633. 
The fifteenth chapter of this Confession was as follows : 


‘We believe that there are in the Church mysteries of the 
Gospel, which the Lord delivered in the Gospel ; and that these are 
two. For so many were delivered unto us ; and He who instituted 
them delivered no more. And we firmly maintain that these consist 
of a word and an element ; and that they are seals of the promises 
of God, and procure grace. But for the mystery to be perfect and 
entire, it is necessary that the earthly matter and the outward 
act concur with the use of that earthly thing which was instituted 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, united with sincere faith; for when 


faith is wanting in the receivers the entirety of the mystery is not 
preserved.’ ? 


The sixteenth chapter of the Confession was on Baptism. 
In the seventeenth chapter Cyril Lucar wrote: 


} These parts appeared in the Church Quarterly Review for July 
1901, October 1901, and January 1902. 
2 See Kimmel, Monumenta Fidei Ecclesiae Orientalis, i. 34. 
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‘We believe the other mystery instituted by the Lord to be 
what we call the Eucharist. For in the night in which the Lord 
gave Himself up, He took bread and blessed and said to His 
Apostles, “‘ Take, eat ; this is My Body.” And He took the cup of 
the Eucharist and said,’ “Drink ye all of it; this is My Blood 
which is poured out for you ; do this for My memorial.” And Paul 
adds, “For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death.” This is the simple, true, and genuine 
tradition of this wonderful mystery, in the performance and admini- 
stration of which we acknowledge and believe is the true and real 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ ; nevertheless, such as our faith 
presents and offers to us, not such as Transubstantiation (uerove/wors) 
vainly invented teaches. For we believe that the faithful who 
partake of the Supper eat the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
not by perceptibly pressing and dissolving the Communion with 
the teeth, but by the soul realising Communion. For the Body of 
the Lord is not what is seen in the mystery with the eyes and 
received, but what faith spiritually apprehends and presents and 
bestows on us. Wherefore it is true that we eat and partake and 
have Communion, if we believe. If we believe not, we are deprived 
of all benefit of the mystery. Consequently to drink the cup in the 
mystery is really to drink the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
same manner as is said of the Body. For as He who instituted 
gave commandment concerning His own Body, so also He did 
concerning His own Blood, which commandment ought not to be 
mutilated according to the fancy of every one, but rather the tradi- 
tion of the institution should be preserved entire. When, therefore, 
we worthily partake and entirely communicate in the mystery of the 
Body and Blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, we are already, we 
confess, reconciled to our Head, and united to Him, and made one 
body with Him, having also the certain hope of being co-heirs with 
Him in the kingdom.’ ? 


Cyril Lucar was put to death in 1638 in consequence of 
accusations of treason brought against him. It is probable 
that these accusations were simply a device of theological 


1 This is the translation of the Greek text, AaBay rd mornpoy 
edxaptorias €heye. In his The Acts and Decrees of the Synod of Jeru- 
salem, p. 203, Mr. J. N. W. B. Robertson suggests that edyapiorias is ‘a 
mistake for evxaptornoas, analogously to what is said of the bread, and 
agreeably to the Latin, which has “Et accepto calice gratias agens, 
dicebat.”’ 


? Kimmel, Monumenta Fidei Ecclesiae Orientalis, i. 35-37. 
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opponents who resented Cyril’s leanings towards the opinions 
of some of the Reformers and his opposition to any union of 
the East with Rome. 

In 1640 The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Eastern Church was drawn up in Russian by Peter 
Mogila, the Metropolitan of Kieff, and other theologians. It 
was translated into Greek. It was approved by the Council 
of Jassy in 1642; by the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem in 1643; and by the 
Council of Jerusalem in 1672. In this document it is 
taught that ‘the same Son of God, God and Man,’ who is 
in heaven, ‘is also on earth’‘in the Holy Eucharist’ ‘by 
Transubstantiation (cata perovelwow)’; that ‘the substance 
of the bread is converted (ueraBddrXeraz) into the substance 
of His holy Body, and the substance of the wine into the 
substance of His precious Blood’; and that ‘it is fitting to 
worship and adore the Holy Eucharist as our Saviour Jesus 
Himself.’' It is further said : 


‘The priest who administers the Eucharist must know that at 
the moment when he consecrates the gifts, the substance of the bread 
and the substance of the wine are converted (jeraBdAXerat) into the 
substance of the real Body and Blood of Christ by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, whom the priest invokes at that time, saying, 
‘Send down Thy Holy Ghost on us and on these gifts which are set 
before Thee, and make this bread the Body of Thy Christ, and the 
contents of this cup the precious Blood of Thy Christ, converting 
them (peraBadov) by Thy Holy Ghost.”? For immediately after 
these words the Transubstantiation takes place (7 perovsiwors rapevbds 
yiverat). ® 

‘This holy mystery is also offered as a sacrifice for all orthodox 
Christians, as well living as those who sleep in hopes of a joyful 
resurrection ; and this sacrifice shall never fail or be discontinued 
even unto the end of the world. The fruits of this mystery are 
chiefly these: firstly, the commemoration of the sinless sufferings 
and death of Christ... . Secondly . . . this mystery is a propitiation, 


1 Orthodox Confession,i, 56. See Kimmel, of. cit. i. 126. 

* The words (peraSahav ro mvevpari cov rG dyig) appear to have been 
in the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom in the ninth century, but not in the 
Liturgy of St. Basil. See Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and Western, 
i. 330, 406. 

® Orthodox Conesston, i, 107. See Kimmel, of. cit. i. 180. 
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or atonement with God for our sins both of the living and of the 
dead. ... Thirdly, ... that each Christian who shall frequent this 
sacrifice and partake of this mystery will be delivered by means of it 
from the temptation and danger of the devil.’ ! 


In the decrees of a Council held at Constantinople in 
1642 to condemn the opinions of Cyril Lucar the following 
statement occurs : 


‘He [#.e. Cyril Lucar] so destroys the Holy Eucharist as to leave 
to it nothing but an empty figure, as if our worship were still in the 
shadow of the ancient law. For he says that not the bread which is 
seen and eaten is, after it has been consecrated, the real Body of 
Christ, that which is spiritually perceived, or rather imagined. 
Which opinion is full of all impiety. For Jesus did not say, “This 
is the figure of My Body,” but “This is My Body,” and “This is 
My Blood,”—this, that is, which is seen, and taken, and eaten, and 
broken, when it has been consecrated and blessed.’ ? 


The opinions of Cyril Lucar were considered at a Council 
held at Bethlehem in 1672. Doubt was expressed whether 
the Confession ascribed to Cyril Lucar was really by him. 


Many passages from his Homilies were cited containing . 
different teaching from that in the Confession. In those 
relating to the Eucharist were the expressions, ‘If thou 
openest the eyes of thy soul, and beholdest the Lord, thou 
dost there discern the Flesh of the Lord,’ and ‘the infinite 
power of the Deity in the Transubstantiation of the bread (év 
TH peTovolwoes Tov apTtov).* It was further asserted that, 
if the Confession was the work of Cyril Lucar, it must have 
been simply his own, and not an utterance of the Easterns in 
general or of the Church ; and that, as his, it had no weight. 
As a positive statement the Council affirmed the Confession 
of Dositheus, the Patriarch of Jerusalem. This Confession 
contained the following passages about the Eucharist : 


‘We reject as alien to Christian doctrine the opinion that the 
integrity of the mysteries requires the use of the earthly thing. For 
this is contrary to the mystery of the Sacrifice, which, being instituted 
by the heavenly Word, and consecrated by the invocation of the 

1 Orthodox Confession, i. 107. See Kimmel, of, cit. i. 183, 184. 
2 See Hardouin, Concilia, xi. 173-6. 
3 OD. cit. xi. 208. 
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Holy Ghost, is perfected by the presence of that which is signified, 
namely, the Body and Blood of Christ. And the perfecting of this 
necessarily goes before its use. For, if it were not perfect before its 
use, then he who uses it badly would not eat and drink judgment to 
himself, since he would partake of bare bread and wine. But, as it 
is, he who partakes unworthily eats and drinks judgment to himself, 
Therefore the mystery of the Eucharist has its perfection not in the 
use but before the use.’ ! 

‘In the celebration of this [7.¢. the Eucharist] we believe that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is present not typically, or figuratively, or by 
superabundant grace, as in the other mysteries, nor by a simple 
presence, as some of the Fathers have said concerning Baptism, nor 
by conjunction, as that the Deity of the Word is personally united 
to the bread of the Eucharist which is set forth, as the Lutherans 
most ignorantly and miserably think ; but really and actually, so 
that after the consecration of the bread and the wine the bread is 
converted (erafddAXAcoGax), transubstantiated (yerovowteGa), trans- 
made (peraroteioOax), and re-ordered (yerappvOuilerGar), into the real 
Body of the Lord itself, which was born in Bethlehem of the Ever- 
Virgin, was baptized in Jordan, suffered, was buried, rose, ascended, 
sitteth at the right hand of the God and Father, and will come on 
the clouds of heaven ; and the wine is transmade (peramoveio bax) and 
transubstantiated (erovovovcGa) into the real Blood of the Lord 
itself, which was poured forth for the life of the world when He 
hung on the cross. Further, we believe that after the consecration 
of the bread and the wine the substance of the bread and the wine 
no longer remains, but there is the Body itself and the Blood of the 
Lord in the species (ide) and form (rizw) of the bread and wine, 
that is to say, under the accidents (ovpBeByxoow) of the bread. . . , 
Further, we believe that in every part and the smallest division of the 
converted (seraBAnOévros) bread and wine there is not a part of the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, for that would be blasphemous and 
wicked, but the whole Lord Christ wholly in His substance, that is, 
with His soul and Godhead, perfect God and perfect Man... . 
Further, we believe that the Body itself and the Blood of the Lord 
which are in the mystery of the Eucharist ought to be honoured in 
the highest way, and worshipped with divine adoration (xpookvveiocOat 
AarpevtixGs). For the worship of the Holy Trinity and of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord is one. Further, we believe that it is a true 
and propitiatory sacrifice offered for all the orthodox, living and 
dead, and for the benefit of all... . Further, we believe that 


1 Of. cit. xi. 249. 
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before the use immediately after the Consecration and after the use 
that which is kept in the holy pyxes for the reception of those who 
are about to depart, is the real Body of the Lord, and not in any 
respect different from it ; so that before the use after the Consecra- 
tion, in the use, and after the use, it is altogether the real Body of 
the Lord. Further, we believe that by the word Transubstantiation 
the manner in which the bread and the wine are transmade 
(weramoobvrat) into the Body and Blood of the Lord is not ex- 
plained ; for this is altogether incomprehensible and is impossible 
except for God Himself ; and attempts at explanation bring Christians 
to folly and error. But the word denotes that the bread and the 
wine after the consecration are converted (yeraBdAAerat) into the 
Body and Blood of the Lord not typically or figuratively or by 
superabundant grace, or by the communication or presence of the 
Deity alone of the Only-begotten. Neither is any accident (cup- 
BeByxds 7) of the bread and of the wine transmade (perazoveirac) in 
any way or by any change into any accident (cvpBeByxos m1) of the 
Body and Blood of Christ ; but really and actually and substantially 
the bread becomes the real Body of the Lord itself, and the wine 
the Blood of the Lord itself, as has been said above.’ ! 


The correspondence between the Nonjurors and the 
Eastern patriarchs has already been referred to in connexion 
with the Church of England.? It is unnecessary to add more 
about it than that the Easterns adopted the same position 
and terminology as those of the Council of Bethlehem, and 
explained that in using the word Transubstantiation (werovat- 
wows) they intended no further definition than that in the 
Sacrament there is a conversion (wetaBod) of the bread and 
wine into the real Body and Blood of Christ.* 

The decrees of the Council of Bethlehem have remained 
all along the authorised formulary of the Greek Church. 
They were accepted by the Russian Church in 1838 with 
certain modifications. In the decree relating to the Eucharist 
the phrase ‘the substance of the bread and wine’ was altered 
to ‘the very bread and wine, and the references to the 
‘accidents’ of the bread and wine were omitted. The 

1 Of. cit. xi. 252-6. 

2 See Part VIII. of this article, Church Quarterly Review, October 
1903, Pp. 78, 79. 

3 See Williams, Zhe Orthodox and the Nonjurors, pp. 56-9, 69, 70, 
76-82, especially p. 78. 

VOL. LVIIL—NO. CXIV. cc 
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reason for these alterations on the part of the Russian Church 
appears to have been that the technicalities about the acci- 
dents, resembling the phraseology of the Tridentine divines, 
were thought to be a hindrance rather than a help to the 
defence of the doctrine that the consecrated bread and wine 
are the Body and Blood of Christ.' 

The Longer Catechism of the Russian Church, based on 
earlier catechisms, was drawn up in its present form by 
Philaret, the Metropolitan of Moscow, and was adopted after 
revision by the Russian Holy Synod in 1839. It contains 
the following questions and answers on the subject of the 
Eucharist : 


‘Q. What is the Communion ? 

‘A. The Communion is a Sacrament in which the believer, 
under the forms of bread and wine, partakes of the very Body and 
Blood of Christ, to everlasting life.’ ? 

‘Q. What is the most essential act in this part of the Liturgy? 

‘A. The utterance of the words which Jesus Christ spake in 
instituting the Sacrament, “ Take, eat, this is My Body; Drink ye 
all of it, for this is My Blood of the New Testament” ; Matt. xxvi. 
26, 27,28; And after this the invocation of the Holy Ghost, and the 
blessing the gifts, that is, the bread and wine which have been offered. 

‘Q. Why is this so essential ? 

‘ A. Because at the moment of this act, the bread and wine are 
changed, or transubstantiated, into the very Body of Christ, and into 
the very Blood of Christ. 

‘Q. How are we to understand the word Transubstantiation ? 

‘ A. In the exposition of the faith by the Eastern Patriarchs it is 
said that the word Transubstantiation is not to be taken to define 
the manner in which the bread and wine are changed into the Body 
and Blood of the Lord; for none can understand this but God; 
but only thus much is signified, that the bread truly, really, and 
substantially becomes the very true Body of the Lord, and the wine 
the very Blood of the Lord.’ % 


1 See a paper entitled ‘The Russian Church and the Council of 
Trent,’ signed W. J. B., Guardian, March 31, 1897. Cf. Palmer (of 
Magdalen College), Dissertations on Subjects relating to the ‘ Orthodox’ 
or * Eastern-Catholic’ Communion, pp. 207, 208 ; Palmer (of Worcester 
College), A Treatise on the Church of Christ, i. 172, 173 (third edition). 

* See Blackmore, Zhe Doctrine of the Russian Church, p. 89. 

5 Op. cit. pp. 91, 92. 
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The Greek Catechisms in ordinary use are less technical 
in expression than the decrees of the Council of Bethlehem ; 
and, unlike Zhe Longer Catechism of the Russian Church, they 
do not contain. the word Transubstantiation. The names of 
four of the best known, those by Bernardakis, Moschakis, 
Kyriakos, and Nektarios, were prefixed to the first part of 
this article. * 

The Catechism of Bernardakis contains the following 
statement : 


‘The priest takes bread and wine with water, which with the 
prayers of the priest and the prayers and supplications of the Church 
are converted (~eraBddAovra) by the Holy Ghost ; and the bread 
becomes the Body of Christ and the wine His Blood. Insucha 
way the Christian partakes of the proper (idov) Body and Blood of 
Christ, although the Holy Communion has not the taste of flesh and 
blood, but of bread and wine.’? 


In the Catechism of Moschakis it is said: 


‘The Eucharist is a mystery in which by partaking of the bread 
and the wine we believe that we have communion in the Body and 
Blood of Christ. . . . The mystery of the Eucharist is great because 
it represents (dvarapiora) the death of Jesus and His sacrifice on the 
cross on our behalf, and because by it we are made one with Jesus. 

Baptism is our spiritual regeneration, and the Eucharist is our 
spiritual food and sustenance.’ * 


The explanation in the Catechism of Kyriakos is as 
follows : 


‘ The Eucharist is that holy rite in which we believe that by 
partaking of the bread and wine we have communion in the very 
Body and Blood of the Lord, and are united with Him, and also 
make remembrance of His death on our behalf. . . . The Eucharist 

. represents to us (dvarapiornow jpiv) actually and really the 
very death and sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the cross. Therefore 
the Protestants err when they deny the notion of sacrifice in the 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, July, 1901, p. 343. An excellent 
short account of these catechisms and their contents is given in Duck- 
worth, Greek Manuals of Church Doctrine, published for the Eastern 
Church Association by Messrs. Rivingtons. 

2 Bernardakis, ‘Iepa Karnxnots, pp. 26, 27. 

’ Moschakis, ’Op@d80fos Xpurtiamxy Karjxnors, p. 59. 
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Eucharist and that it stands in the closest possible relation to the 
death of the Lord on the cross.’ 


We may quote two passages from the Catechism of 
Nektarios, the first from his explanation of the High. 
priesthood of our Lord, the second from his statement con. 
cerning the Eucharist : 


‘For ever (aidiws) does he offer Himself a sacrifice on behalf of 
the life and salvation of the world through His holy mysteries, which 
He has appointed in His Church, because in the rite of the mystic 
sacrifice it is He who offers and is offered, who receives and is dis- 
tributed.’ ? 

‘The Eucharist is the spiritual food of the Christian which gives 
life to the soul and leads man to immediate communion with the 
Saviour Christ, because he who communicates receives under the 
form (¢ldos) of the bread and the wine the precious, Body itself and the 
precious Blood itself of our Lord Jesus Christ, and is united mystically 
with Him. The Eucharist is for the healthful joy of soul and body, 
for remission of sins, and for eternal life. . . . In this mystery the 
priest gives and the faithful partake of and communicate in the Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ... . Under the forms (ra «i&y) of 
the bread and the wine,’ ‘the Christian ’ ‘ receives the very Body and 
Blood of the Lord. . . . Those who receive worthily become partakers 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord. .. . Receiving the remission of 
their sins, they are declared to be heirs of the heavenly kingdom, 
and receive eternal life.’ 3 


Thus the teaching of the Eastern theologians at the 
present time is that the consecrated bread and wine are the 
Body and Blood of Christ, and that the Eucharist is a 
sacrifice. While using the word Transubstantiation in certain 
official documents, they appear to refuse to commit them- 
selves either to any physical process or to any philosophical 
theory such as some might think to be implied in the word. 

XXVI. The official doctrine of the Church of Rome 
has remained unaltered since the Council of Trent. Among 
Roman Catholic theologians there has been considerable 

1 Kyriakos, Xpurriavixy Karnxnots, pp. 91, 92. 

2 Nektarios, ’OpOd8o£os ‘Iepa Karnxnots, p. 72. 

3 Of. cit. pp. 172, 173. 

4 For the Council of Trent, see Part IV. of this article, Church 
Quarterly Review, July, 1902, pp. 271-281. . 
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variation as to the aspects of the teaching of the Tridentine 
divines or of the medizval writers upon which most stress 
should be laid. 

We have already referred to the hint thrown out by St. 
Thomas Aquinas as to the connexion between sacrifice and 
destruction! In the post-Tridentine Roman Catholic 
theology the idea that destruction is a necessary part of 
sacrifice has widely prevailed. Some writers who have 
accepted this idea do not appear to have meant by it more 
than that in the consecration of the Body and Blood of our 
Lord in the two species of bread and wine there was a 
mystical destruction or death in the symbolical separation of 
His Body from His Blood ; or that the element of destruction 
was supplied in the breaking of the species in the fraction of 
the consecrated Host, or in the consumption of the Sacra- 
ment in the communion of the priest. Of those theologians 
who have advocated some such theory, it may be sufficient to 
mention Lessius, Melchior Canus, and Bellarmine. Lessius 
describes his view in the following words: 


‘It is no obstacle to the reality of the sacrifice that no separation 
of the Blood from the Flesh actually takes place, because this is as it 
were accidental as a result of the concomitance of the parts. For, 
so far as the force of words goes, a real separation takes place, 
and the Body not the Blood is put by itself under the species of 
bread, and the Blood not the Body is put by itself under the species 
of wine. And this is sufficient for the method of this sacrifice, both 
that it be a real sacrifice, for there takes place in regard to the 
victim while it is in such a state a sufficient change whereby we bear 
witness that God has the supreme power over all things, and that it 
is a commemorative sacrifice representing to us the sacrifice of the 
cross and death of the Lord.’? 


Melchior Canus writes as follows on the parts of the 
sacrifice : 


‘It is clear that there are four parts of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
first the consecration of the Body and Blood, second the oblation, 
third the fraction, last the consumption. . . . What theologian has 
ever been so utterly foolish as to think that the sacrifice was offered 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, January, 1902, pp. 441, 442. 
2 Lessius, De Perf. Div. XII. xiii. 97. 
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before the Host was consecrated? And, that I may not say any- 
thing about the hidden and inner sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood, the outward and mystic sacrifice certainly does not consist 
simply in the oblation. Therefore, since in regard to the species 
nothing has been done of the sacrifice before the fraction, the 
sacrifice has not been offered. Also, since with the symbols of the 
realities, by the institution of Christ, we ought to represent (agere) 
His death, if our sacrifice is real and complete and a perfect copy 
of that victim which Christ set forth on the cross, and since there is 
no symbol of the realities until the species are broken and mingled 
and consumed, we can receive a most certain argument that the 
sacrifice is not yet complete before the fraction. It remains there- 
fore that not only the consecration and the oblation but also the 


fraction and the consumption appertain to the completeness of the 
outward sacrifice.’ ! 


Bellarmine, after laying down that the oblation of the 
unconsecrated bread and wine, the oblation of the consecrated 
bread and wine, and the fraction of the consecrated 
Sacrament, though they are needed for the completeness of 
the sacrifice, do not belong to its essence; that the con- 
sumption of the Sacrament by the priest who offers the 
sacrifice is ‘an essential part but not the whole essence’; 
and that ‘the consecration of the Eucharist belongs to 


the essence of the sacrifice,’ explains that, according to 
his view— 


‘In the consecration of the Eucharist three things take place in 
which the method of a real and actual sacrifice consists. Firstly, a 
profane thing becomes sacred ; for the bread otherwise earthly and 
common is changed (vertitur) by consecration into the Body of Christ, 
that is, the most sacred of all things. .. . Secondly, in the consecra- 
tion that thing which has been made sacred from being profane is 
offered to God. ... Thirdly, by means of the consecration the thing 
which is offered to God is destined (ordinatur) to a real, actual, and 
outward change and destruction, which has been declared necessary 
to the method of a sacrifice. For by means of consecration the 
Body of Christ receives the form of food; and food is destined 
(ordinatur) to be eaten, and in this way to change and destruction.’ ? 


1 Melchior Canus, De Loc. Theol. X11. xi. 57,58. See also XII. xi. 81 
for the connexion with our Lord’s offering of His sacrifice in heaven. 
* Bellarmine, De Missa, i. 27. 
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But the idea of destruction as a necessary element in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice has been pushed much further by a 
school of thought which has been very influential in the 
Roman Catholic Church. One of the most trusted of the 
Roman Catholic writers on the doctrine of the Eucharist is 
the Jesuit theologian, Cardinal de Lugo. He is perhaps the 
most eminent advocate in the seventeenth century of the 
opinion which he describes in the following terms: 


‘It will be easy to explain how by the very act of consecration 
the Body of Christ is sacrificed ; for, though it is not destroyed sub- 
stantially (substantialiter) by the very act of consecration, yet it is 
destroyed after a human fashion (humano modo) in so far as it 
receives a lower condition of such a kind as to render it useless for 
the human purposes of a human body and suitable for other different 
purposes in the way of food. Wherefore after a human fashion 
(humano modo) it is the same as if it were to become real bread 
and to be fitted and prepared (condiretur) for food. This change is 
sufficient for a real sacrifice; because for that to become eatable 
which was not eatable, and for it to become eatable in such a way 
as no longer to be useful for any other purposes but in the way of 
food, is a greater change than others which in the common judgment 
of men have been sufficient for a real sacrifice.’! 


Among Roman Catholic theologians of recognized 
authority on the subject of the Eucharist, Cardinal Franzelin 
occupied much the same position in the nineteenth century 
as Cardinal De Lugo filled in the seventeenth. In his great 
book entitled Tractatus de SS. Eucharistiae Sacramento et 
Sacrificio, while careful to show that he states his view as a 
theory only, not as part of the doctrine of the Church, he has 
explained with much precision how in his judgment there is 
the element of destruction in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The 
gist of his explanation is given in the following passage : 


‘ Let that condition now be considered in which Christ the Lord, 
the High Priest, constitutes Himself as the victim by means of the 
consecration in His Body and Blood under the species of bread and 
wine. The First-begotten of all creation, the Head of the Church, 
holding in all things the pre-eminence, gives Himself to His Church 
by means of His ministers the priests, to be constituted in His Body 


2 De Lugo, De Sacramento Eucharistiae, XIX. v. 67. 
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and Blood, in such a mode of existence under the species of bread 
and wine, that He is really in the condition of food and drink, so 
that (formally in so far as He is constituted under these species) 
every act connatural with the bodily life dependent on the senses 
ceases, so that He can do nothing connaturally as a body, so that 
His Body and Blood, in so far as His presence is attached to (alli- 
gatur) the species, is somehow granted to the will of creatures not 
otherwise than if it were an inanimate thing ; but He has constituted 
Himself in such a condition that He Himself, the High Priest, for 
the whole Church whose Head He is, and the Church through Him, 
may express in His most sacred Body and Blood the supreme 
dominion of God and the absolute dependence of every creature, 
of which Jesus Christ Himself as Man is the First-begotten, and may 
at the same time express and show forth the satisfaction for guilt 
formerly consummated on the cross in the surrender of this very 
Body and the shedding of this Blood. And yet such an “exinani- 
tion,” to express the majesty of the absolute dominion of God and 
the satisfaction for our guilt completed by death, is not sufficiently 
understood simply as being really and properly sacrificial, but further 
with the exception of the bloody sacrifice on the cross we can 
conceive no more sublime or more profound method of real and 
proper sacrifice. Therefore there is no doubt that in the sacramental 
fashion of existence itself, the fitness of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, and, granting the institution, the actual sacrificial signification, 
and consequently the inward method of a real and proper sacrifice are 
not only sufficiently, but also eminently (insigniter) contained.’! 


Though the theory that destruction is a necessary element 
in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, in one or another of its differing 
forms, has been and is widely prevalent in the Church of 
Rome, it has not by any means been the only view. The 
French Oratorians in particular are associated with an aspect 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice which eliminates the idea of de- 
struction, and connects the earthly offering with the heavenly 
life of our Lord. In the same century in which Cardinal De 
Lugo was developing and extending the idea of destruction, 
Pére De Condren and M. Olier gave expression to a wholly 
different way of regarding the Sacrifice of the Mass.’ In the 
nineteenth century, both in France and in Germany, the idea 

1 Franzelin, Tractatus de SS. Eucharistiae Sacramento et Sacrificio, 


PP- 404, 405. 
* See Lepin, L’laée du Sacrifice dans la Religion Chrétienne, passim. 
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of destruction has been abandoned by eminent theologians, 
and a serious attempt has been made to bring back into 

Latin theology that connexion of the Mass with our Lord’s 

heavenly offering which was observed in the patristic period, 

expressed in the Middle Ages by Eastern writers and by 

the liturgical writers in the West, and not wholly ignored by 

a few of the theologians at the Council of Trent. In M. Lepin’s 

edifying book, L’dée du Sacrifice dans la Religion Chrétienne, 

he avowedly follows Pére De Condren and M. Olier somewhat 

closely. Among German Roman Catholic theologians Dr. 

Scheeben' and Dr. Schanz*? have given wider currency to a 

position which Dr. Thalhofer* did much to establish. Though 

this different way of regarding the Sacrifice of the Mass has 

been strongly opposed by some theologians, among whom 

we may mention the Jesuit Stentrup,* it does not appear to 
have been regarded by Roman Catholic authorities as in 
conflict with the doctrines to which they are committed. 
And it is well to notice that in the Manual of Catholic 
Theology, based on Scheeben, by Dr. Wilhelm and Mr. Scan- 
nell, the first volume of which, published in 1890, had a 
commendatory preface by Cardinal Manning, and the second 
volume of which, published in 1898, bore the zmprimatur of 
Cardinal Vaughan, though there is little to indicate the con- 
nexion between the Mass and the work of our Lord in 
heaven, the idea of destruction as a part of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice is definitely abandoned. 

‘The burning on the altar [in the Jewish sacrifices] was regarded 
as the means of conveying the victim to God ; or, when the fire was 
kindled from heaven, it was God’s acceptance of the sacrifice. Many 
of the Hebrew sacrifices may be described as things given to God to 
secure His favour, or to appease His wrath, or as thank and tribute 
offerings ; but frequently also they meant an act of communion with 
God, either by means of a feast, which God was supposed to share 
with His worshippers, or by the renewal of a life-bond in the blood 


1 In his Handbuch der katholischen Dogmattk. 

2 In his Die Lehre von den heiligen Sacramenten der katholischen 
Kirche. 

° In his Das Offer des alten und des neuen Bundes and Handbuch 
der katholischen Liturgik. 
* In his Praelectiones Dogmaticae, 
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of a sacred victim. . . . These reasons justify the elimination of the 
element of destruction, real or equivalent, from the essential constitu- 
tion of sacrifice in general. With Scheeben and Schanz we revert to 
the definitions commonly adopted before the time of Vasquez.’ ! 


And, after describing the theory of Franzelin, Dr. 
Wilhelm and Mr. Scannell go on to say: 


‘Exception may be taken to this on two counts. The suspen- 
sion of the lower life in Christ on the altar is a theological deduction 
not easily understood ; at any rate, it is too dark to throw light upon 
other dark questions. Again, the state of meat and drink, and all 
the rest, do not produce in the real victim, ze. Christ glorified, any 
change for the worse which may be called, or likened to, destruction. 
Christ dieth no more. The painful efforts of some theologians to 
inflict at least a semblance of death on the Giver of life are entirely 
due to their narrow notion of sacrifice. If we eliminate the “change 
for the worse” from the notion of “victim,” and replace it by “a 
change for the better,” we obtain a notion of the sacrificial act which 
throws new light upon all sacrifices. That we are justified in so 
doing has been shown above.’ ? 


In the fourth part of this article attention was directed to 
the teaching of the Catechism of the Council of Trent that the 
Eucharistic elements ‘retain the natural power of nourishing 
the body.’* In spite of the teaching of some theologians‘ and 
the tendency of some popular utterances, Roman Catholic 
theology in general has maintained the real entity of the 
‘accidents’ in the consecrated Sacrament. The objective 
reality of the sacramental species is asserted and defended at 
length by Franzelin.’ A more cautious statement tending in 


the same direction is made by Dr. Wilhelm and Mr. Scannell 
when they say : 


‘We need not here enter into the philosophical or scientific 
bearings of Transubstantiation. We may observe that the doctrine 
is inconsistent only with idealism, and that it is not bound up with 
any ultra-realistic theories. The Council of Trent, when defining 

? Wilhelm and Scannell, 4 Manual of Catholic Theology, ii. 454. 

2 Of. cit. ii. 458. 

3 Cat. Conc. Trid. 11. iv. 38. 

* See some references in Carson, An Eucharistic Eirenicon, pp. 
28, 29. 
® Franzelin, Zract. de SS. Euch. Sacram. et Sacrif. pp. 269-292. 
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the change of substance, studiously avoids the use of the term 
“ accident,” the usual scholastic correlative of substance, and speaks 
of “species” («idos), appearances, or phenomena. It is com- 
monly held, however, that these are not merely subjective impres- 
sions, but have some sort of corresponding reality.’ ! 


The Catechism of the Council of Trent asserted also that 
‘Christ is not in this Sacrament asin a place.’? Here, again, 
in spite of materialistic tendencies in some quarters, Roman 
Catholic divines have maintained the supra-local character of 
the presence of Christ in the Sacrament. Its spiritual nature 
is strongly emphasised by Franzelin.* Cardinal Newman has 
given expression to this aspect of the presence in a well- 
known passage : 


‘Our Lord is 7 /oco in heaven, not (in the same sense) in the 
Sacrament. He is present in the Sacrament only in substance, swd- 
stantive, and substance does not require or imply the occupation of 
place. But if place be excluded from the idea of the sacramental 
presence, therefore division or distance from heaven is excluded also, 
for distance implies a measurable interval, and such there cannot be 
except between places. Moreover, if the idea of distance is excluded, 
therefore is the idea of motion. Our Lord, then, neither descends 
from heaven upon our altars, nor moves when carried in procession. 
The visible species change their position, but He does not move. 
He is in the Holy Eucharist after the manner of a spirit. We donot 
know how ; we have no parallel to the “how” in our experience. 
We can only say that He is present, not according to the natural 
manner of bodies, but sacramentally. His presence is substantial, 
spirit-wise, sacramental, an absolute mystery, not against reason, 
however, but against imagination, and must be received by faith.’ * 


With this statement by Cardinal Newman we may com- 
pare part of a letter written by Cardinal Manning in 1852: 


‘1, The Council of Trent says that our Lord’s Humanity, secun- 
dum naturalem existendi modum, i.e. in its proper dimensions, Xc., 
is at the right hand of God only. 

‘2. The Church therefore distinguishes natural presence from 
supernatural or sacramental presence. 


2 Wilhelm and Scannell, 4 Manual of Catholic Theology, ii. 419-420. 
2 Cat. Conc. Trid. 11. iv. 42. 

8 Franzelin, Zvact. de SS. Euch. Sacram. et Sacrif. pp. 155-180. 

* Newman, Via Media, ii. 220, 221 (edition of 1877). 
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Of the modes of this sacramental presence it defines nothing. 
It is supernatural. 

‘3. The presence being supernatural is not a subject of natural 
criteria or natural operations. 

‘4. Within the sphere of natural phenomena and effects there is 
no change in the consecrated elements. 


‘But a change does take place in a sphere into which no natural 
criteria such as sense can penetrate.’ ! 


It has been our object in this series of papers to en- 
deavour to present the facts as to the history of Eucharistic 
doctrine without entering into discussion upon them. In 
bringing the series to a close, we may be allowed to express 
our conviction that if Christians would concentrate their 
attention on the positive beliefs which they value in their 
hearts, rather than on the condemnation of others or on 
technicalities of definitions, the goal of union as to the 
Eucharist, so sadly involved in innumerable controversies, 
might be nearer than it sometimes seems. 





ArT. VIII—THE EDUCATION ACTS AND AFTER. 


1. Board of Education: Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects, Vol. 1X. Education in Germany. (London, 
1902.) 

2. Preussische Statistik. No. 151. (Berlin, 1898.) 

3. Das Koniglich Sdchsische Volksschulgesetz. (Leipzig, 
1896.) 

4. The Times, July 28, September 1, November 2, Novem- 
ber 16, December 1, 1903. 

5. The Priest, his Character and Work. By JAMES KEATINGE, 
Canon and Administrator of St. George’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, and Diocesan Inspector of Schools. (London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1903.) 


THE Education Acts of the last two years have at first sight 

small promise of permanence. They have many active and 

eager enemies ; many even of their friends are unnecessarily 
? Quoted in Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning, ii. 31. 
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despondent. They remedied one wrong that weighed upon 
Church schools, but they did this in a way which makes 
some Churchmen regret the boon, and which nevertheless 
arouses the fierce antagonism of Dissenters. Like most 
English legislation, they effected a compromise, and a com- 
promise which can be upset by a very small modification ; a 
reduction of the number or proportion of foundation managers 
would undo all. They retained in existence two kinds of 
school, each of which is desired ; but they made no arrange- 
ment for securing that either kind shall exist only where it is 
needed, and the one just grievance that Dissenters have is the 
possible maintenance of a Church school precisely where 
there is no place for it. On the other hand, although the 
monopoly of existing schools is broken down, the provisions 
for setting up a school of the character that is required are 
far from adequate, and Churchmen are still aggrieved by 
seeing vast numbers of their children compelled to attend 
schools of a kind which they dislike. There is no finality in 
such a system as this, a system which is dual without having 
the merits of duality, and uniform without possessing the 
advantages of uniformity. 

Yet threatened institutions live long, and in England ten- 
tative piecemeal legislation tends to become fixed. The 
present Education Law has quite possibly many years to run. 
It is certain that no Ministry will touch so thorny a subject 
unless under stress, and it is not yet proved that the enemies 
of the new Acts will be able to compel attention to their 
complaints. Their complaints indeed are often grotesque. 
They pass by grievances which seem to us real, though per- 
haps not very poignant, in order to fasten upon others which 
exist only in their imagination, or which are founded on 
ignorance of the fundamental law of citizenship. Passive re- 
sisters may so far make themselves a nuisance as to compel 
a modification of the law, not in their favour, but in evasion 
of their agitation ; flamboyant chatterers about proselytism 
are openly contradicted by facts, and we may add with regret, 
by the imperfectly religious character of most Church schools. 

Let us examine some of the attacks which have been 
made upon the Acts. We will begin with a concrete instance. 
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The following is an extract from a letter written by Dr. Horton 
to the Zzmes of July 28: 


‘In the little village of Wycliffe—the population is, I think, less 
than 300—there is but one school, and that is Roman Catholic. The 
village is fortunate in having no Dissenters; but all the children 
belonging to the Church of England are compelled by law to go to 
the Roman Catholic school, and their parents are compelled to pay 
for the school, while the management is retained in Roman Catholic 
hands. The head teacher must always be a Roman Catholic, and 
these Protestants must support teacher and school, for the subversion 
of the principles, on which, in all probability, they believe the great- 
ness and welfare of their country to rest.’ 


It is needless to say that Dr. Horton is incorrect in his 
facts, and we are fortunate in being able to give a correct 
statement by a correspondent who is acquainted with the 
locality. 


‘ The correct facts,’ he writes, ‘are these. There are on opposite 
sides of the river Tees two villages united by a bridge. In the 
village of Whorlton, where the inhabitants are mainly members of 
the Church of England, there is an excellent Church school. The 
parish of Wycliffe has a squire who is Roman Catholic, Roman 
Catholic farmers, and a population largely Roman Catholic. Here 
there is, quite naturally, a Roman Catholic school. The children 
of the Church of England in the parish of Wycliffe have for the last 
fifty years attended Whorlton school with great advantage to them- 
selves. Any Roman Catholic child in Whorlton parish can go to 
Wycliffe. It is difficult to discover a better or fairer arrangement in 
this somewhat imperfectly constituted world. Dr. Horton considers 
it a great grievance that rates should be paid by Protestants to a 
Roman Catholic school. Does he not remember that Roman 
Catholics too have convictions, that they also pay rates, and is it not 
equally unjust to ask them to pay for a Protestant school? Under 
present arrangements each faith has its school, and the only grievance 
is that some few children have to walk about two miles—a by no 
means unusual and certainly not an injurious necessity. Dr. Horton 
has now affixed his name to a document which would compel both 
these schools to be “ undenominational,” an arrangement which not 
a single parent in either village desires.’ 


A month later Dr. Horton furnished us with another 
nstance of the injustice of the Act: 
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‘I was in a large town this week, where a third of the population 
is Romanist, and all the schools but four belong to the Roman or to 
the Anglican Church. The Act has stirred antipathies and passions 
there, which the wise legislator would have avoided at a great cost, 
and which all truly religious men must desire to allay.’ 


We are not quite certain what the particular grounds of 
complaint are in this case. As far as we can make out, what 
Dr. Horton complains of is that the Roman Catholic schools 
are supported by the rates. But the Roman Catholics, he 
admits, form one-third of the population. They must also 
pay a considerable portion of the rates. Does Dr. Horton 
think that it is just to compel them to support undenomina- 
tional schools—a class of schools that they detest —without 
allowing them to have their own? Let him remember that 
Roman Catholics have their conscientious convictions, and, as 
this is a free country, their right as citizens. Exactly the 
same applies to the Anglican schools. The Anglicans, we 
presume, form at least a third of the population. They 
probably pay the bulk of the rates. Why should not a 
portion of these go to theirown schools? But perhaps there 
are too few schools for Nonconformists. Then the remedy 
is quite easy, let them build more. If they do so these will 
be supported, like the other schools, out of the rates. This 
would have the further advantage of giving Nonconformists 
what they desire, undenominational teaching, at their own 
cost. They would learn incidentally also that the contribu- 
tion of the school buildings was quite sufficient to pay the 
whole cost of the religious teaching in Anglican or Roman 
schools. They would have a valuable object lesson, which 
would teach them that the cost of religious teaching did 
not come out of the rates. But even this is not necessary. 
The Act allows the whole cost of building the schools in which 
Denominationalism is taught to be borne by the rates. Non- 
conformists may be indignant in the town Dr. Horton is 
describing, and we do not doubt some ‘ Protestant’ members of 
the Church of England are indignant, but it is simply because 
some measure of justice is given to Roman Catholics and to 
Anglicans, who pay rates like other men, who have con- 
sciences like other men, who have religious convictions, and 
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who object to be forced to pay for a one-sided educational 
system which establishes and endows Undenominationalism. 
There are defects in the Acts ; but the real cause of the agi- 
tation against them is that they are just, that they are 
designed to promote religious liberty—and no Nonconformists 
seem to be able to understand that others besides themselves 
should have liberty. 

The agitation against the Acts may possibly die away 
owing to another cause than its own astonishing inaccuracy. 
The Dissenters were equally opposed to the Act of 1870: 
their opposition ceased when they found that it could be ad- 
ministered to their satisfaction. An administrative reversal ot 
the intention of the law is still possible. Some local autho- 
rities are boldly entering on the task. It will not be easy to 
compel them to give Church schools the support which the 
law enjoins, or to prevent them from showering unfair ad- 
vantages on schools of another colour ; it may be still harder 
to secure equal treatment for all teachers, and to resist mis- 
chievous interference with the internal economy of Church 
schools. Good citizens are bound to withstand any such 
abuse of authority or malversation of funds, but the managers 
of Church schools will not find allies even in all good citizens. 
The dual system is so lop-sided that they appear to occupy 
an invidious position of privilege in face of the ‘popular’ 
management of other schools; and the privileged usually 
have to rely on themselves for the defence of their privileges, 
While the Churchman is still compelled to pay rates for 
building schools he disapproves of and to pay subscriptions 
for building his own—while, in fact, a great deal of the old 
unfairness still remains, and he still has a one-sided struggle 
to carry on—an impression has got abroad that he has made 
a good bargain, and his attempts at getting the injustice 
rectified are denounced as a ‘policy of grab.’ Every effort 
must be made to secure the fair administration of the law 
while it stands, and every effort will be needed. 

Throughout the country as in London the County Council 
elections are approaching. Under normal circumstances the 
duty of Churchmen is clear. They should not interfere as 
Churchmen. Provided a candidate for election is prepared to 
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obey the law, to work the new Acts honestly and fairly for 
the benefit of the country, they need not inquire as to their 
opinions. But unfortunately this is not the case. A large 
number of candidates will be run with the avowed object of 
wrecking the Acts. Against these they must be prepared to 
vote and to work. There is no room for sluggishness or 
indifference. If the clergy throughout the country are too 
lazy to understand, or too narrow to support, the Education 
Acts ; if they allow themselves to be distracted from the main 
issue by irritation at the Kenyon-Slaney clause ; if they will 
not take the trouble to explain the Act in a fair way, or to 
give their votes, they must not complain if English County 
Councils follow the lawless example of Wales. In London a 
section of the Progressive party have announced their inten- 
tion of working the Act fairly : they ought not to be opposed. 
Elsewhere good candidates should be run, progressive in the 
best sense of the word, if Moderate in name, who will work 
hard for education, who will carry on a policy of wise social 
reform, and who will work the Act fairly and justly, treating 
all classes of schools equally. 

But it will not do to fix attention exclusively on present 
needs. This is no final unalterable law on which may be 
erected a lasting administrative machinery. The friends of 
the law are aware of its deficiencies; reforms are to be 
hoped for, even if not hurried. The law must be administered 
with an eye tothe future. Its working will show what is 
possible ; and there are few things more important for would- 
be reformers than skill in measuring possibilities. There is 
perhaps only one thing more important; it is the possession 
of an ideal. The efficient reformer is one who treasures an 
ideal, not because he expects to realize it in every detail, but 
because he knows that it will guard him against the dangers 
of easy-going concession and of departures in the wrong 
direction. 

And what is theideal? We make no apology for pushing 
this question to the front amid murmurs of compromise and 
suggestions for accommodation. We are concerned with the 
schools themselves ; and the schools consist of teachers and 
scholars. Too much attention is drawn aside to the machinery 
VOL. LVIIL—NO. CXIV. DD 
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for providing and maintaining schools. Mr, Chamberlain’s 
sarcasm about the preoccupations of Parliament during his 
absence in Africa was not without point. The most admir- 
able administration of worthless schools will produce worth- 
less results ; if the schools are made what they ought to be, 
questions of administration will fade into their proper insig- 
nificance. The management is important now, because 
managers and controllers can do much to make or mar a 
school ; the more the character of the school is determined, 
the less harm they can do. 

What then should a school be? It is an instrument of 
education. It is not the only instrument. No child’s educa- 
tion is begun and ended in school. But it is a necessary 
instrument for all but a small minority, and for some it is by 
far the most important of all instruments. It should there- 
fore be fitted as well as possible for the work of education. 
And that work is the training of the child—not the instruc- 
tion of his mind only, but the building up of his whole nature, 
corporal, mental, moral. A school may set out to do a part 
only of this work, but then it is only a partial instrument. A 
gymnasium is an instrument of education, but only a partial 
instrument. A music-school is an instrument of education, 
but only a partial instrument. The best of schools will be in 
some measure inadequate, but it may approximate to com- 
pleteness. In the ninth volume of the Special Reports pub- 
lished by the Board of Education is a treatise by Mr. Sadler, 
handling this subject in masterly fashion. His particular 
thesis is the ‘unrest’ in secondary education in Germany and 
elsewhere ; his treatment involves an examination of the 
nature of the School in general. Mr. Sadler’s standpoint is 
not our own, but the principles to which he looks are ours 
also. A school should be as complete an instrument of 
education as possible. But, to our mind, religious instruction 
is among the most important elements of mental and moral 
education. It may, indeed, be safely omitted from the cur- 
riculum of a school if the children be supplied with it elsewhere ; 
but the school then becomes a feeble and partial instrument 
—a sort of mental gymnasium. A school that is to be even 
approximately complete must be equipped for religious in- 
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struction. We do not argue the point; we write for those 
who are convinced, and, if we may judge from public pro- 
fessions, we speak thus for the majority of Englishmen. They 
think religious instruction good, and even necessary, in 
school ; they are entangled in fallacies about the nature of 
religious instruction. 

What, then, is religious instruction? It is not merely 
the imparting of knowledge. Religion is above all things 
practical, concerned with conduct. The imparting of abstract 
knowledge is indeed the least important element in the work. 
In the teaching of very young children it can hardly find a 
place at all. We are familiar with protests, equally admir- 
able in word and ridiculous in purpose, against the teaching 
of abstract dogmas to children of tender years. To hear 
them one might imagine that the Thirty-nine Articles, with 
the Bishop of Brechin’s Commentary, were studied in the 
Fourth Standard. Anyone capable of the most distant 
approach to this ought to be sternly shut out of a school- 
room. His place is elsewhere. Scottish children indeed 
learn the Shorter Catechism ; but English children are born 
with a feebler appetite for metaphysics, and possibly even 
Scottish children would thrive better on a more milky diet. 
But if abstract dogma is unsuitable food for babes, so also is 
abstract Scripture. We must insist on the fact that the study 
of the Bible is not religious instruction. It is no more a 
training in Christianity than the study of Homer is a ground- 
ing in the Hellenic religion. A clever, perhaps rather too 
clever, pamphlet by Mr. Marson, entitled Huppim and Muppim, 
puts in ludicrous light what is sometimes achieved. Children 
are taught everything about David, he says, except his ‘ sure 
mercies, and all about Abraham except the quality that 
made him the ‘ Friend of God.’ The nature of a Christian 
school is admirably described in a recent work by a Roman 
Catholic author, The Priest, his Character and Work. Good 
elsewhere, Mr. Keatinge is superlatively good in his chapter 
on ‘The Priest in the School.’ He is emphatic on the 
necessity of the school. ‘The Sunday catechism,’ he says, 
under present conditions, is of little worth as a means of 
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religion is carried out in the day school on five days a week ; 
what more the children learn during their school life they get 
at home and at their mother’s knee.’ And what is the school 
which can thus teach religion ? 


‘ The character of a school depends on its tone and atmosphere, 
and only in a secondary degree on the instruction imparted. 
Catechism may be repeated accurately, Bible history known well, 
and a school may fail to be a Catholic school in any effective 
sense. The tone of a school and its atmosphere depend, not on 
lessons or instruction, but on the ideal set before the children in the 
lives, the conduct, the practice of those to whom nature itself teaches 
the children to look for their models and patterns.’ 


It could not be better said. Allowance made for differences 
of method, we are in complete agreement with Mr. Keatinge. 
By religious instruction we understand the training of a child 
in the practice of religion, in moral virtues backed by religious 
sanctions, in the private and public use of religious exercises. 
For religion, as we have received it, is not a matter of in- 
dividual belief and practice; it is a function of the social 
man, a corporate activity. And the society in which it is 
realized is the Church. Religious instruction is therefore the 
affair of the Church: a school which is to provide religious 
instruction must be, on one side, in touch with the Church. 

In the divided state of English religion this means that 
every child should be educated in the religion of his parents. 
We understand this broadly. There are many parents whose 
religion is of the most nebulous character, the vaguest of 
sentiments, almost wholly divorced from practice. We do 
not mean that children should be educated in their way of 
thinking. But for the most part even these have a standard 
to which they look from however far; they own a distant 
allegiance to some religious society which is for them the 
Church, and under the guidance of that society their children 
ought to be educated. Even those who have cut themselves 
loose from all religious ties will sometimes wish their children 
to have a religious training, and it is their right to choose of 
what sort that training shall be; if they relentlessly refuse 
their children all teaching of the kind, we must sorrowfully 
respect their liberty. 
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The ideal school, therefore, will provide religious instruc- 
tion for children according to the discretion of their parents. 
And a school is not a mere gathering of children who can be 
taught separately. It is an organism ; its corporate vitality 
effects more than the several lessons ; it cannot be cut up into 
compartments either for religious instruction or any other 
purpose. For its wholesome development, unity and identity 
are necessary. Therefore our ideal school will have a dis- 
tinctive religious character throughout : it will have a regular 
and formal course of religious instruction, which we may con- 
veniently call a Catechism, and to this the life and conversa- 
tion of the teacher, his influence, and the whole tone of his 
work, will conform. 

We have sketched the ideal. Can it be attained? Will 
the conditions of English life allow even an approximation to 
it? It is effectively, though not avowedly, attained in Ire- 
land. It is sometimes realized by the action of the local 
authority in Scotland. There is close approximation to it, 
practical, if not theoretic, in the schools organized by the 
London School Board for the convenience of Jewish children. 
But to find the ideal systematically studied as a basis of 
policy we must go abroad. We must go to a country where 
education is certainly not less efficient than in England, and 
where its methods are reduced to a science. In Prussia and 
other German states, the public school system established by 
law is unreservedly ‘ confessional.’ The Prussian system is not 
in all respects admirable. In some respects it can teach us 
nothing, in some respects Englishmen would find it intoler- 
able. On the religious side it deserves examination. The 
volume of Special Reports, to which we have already referred, 
contains a review of the work of the smaller schools by Mr. 
E. M. Field, and some notes on the Rhineland schools by 
Mr. R. E. Hughes and Mr. W. A. Beanland, which will supply 
the English reader with useful information ; they will be more 
effective still if they send him to the sources. We have before 
us the great volume of school statistics published by the 
Prussian Government, and the compendium of school law 
issued by the Government of Saxony, which corresponds in 
all but its official character to what we know in England as 
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an annotated Code. With the help of these authorities we 
may briefly sketch the system. 

Every school has a definite religious character normally 
determined by the profession of the majority of the popula- 
tion which it serves, as ascertained in the census. Children 
of another confession, who may be admitted to the school, are 
not allowed to attend the formal catechetical lessons, but as 
far as possible some other provision is made for their religious 
instruction. In Saxony, where school fees are universally 
charged, children so withdrawn pay a proportionately reduced 
fee, and their parents are required by law to provide for their 
instruction, and to produce satisfactory testimony that this is 
done. In Prussia the State undertakes the duty, employing 
in the year 1896 more than four thousand teachers for this 
additional instruction. In the province of Silesia the parish 
priest is required by a royal Reglement to teach Catholic 
children so withdrawn from a Protestant school for three 
hours every week. In other cases a neighbouring teacher of 
the required confession is brought in, usually twice a week. 
But where the local minority attains considerable numbers, 
this makeshift arrangement is not thought sufficient. There 
must then be either a separate school for the minority, or a 
separate class in the one school. The latter provision re- 
quires explanation. The German K/asse is a body of chil- 
dren gathered in one room under one teacher, who has them 
entirely in charge. An eznklassige school has only one 
teacher ; when a larger school is divided into two or more 
classes, it is obviously convenient to distinguish them by age ; 
but where confessional differences have to be considered, a 
perpendicular division, so to call it, is made, Catholic and 
Protestant children being segregated. Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Beanland found at Crefeld in one great school under the same 
roof seven Protestant and fourteen Catholic classes, ‘ living in 
peace and concord with one another, and using the same 
playground and offices.’ Prussia had, however, in 1896 only 
six hundred and eighty of such paritatischen Schulen, housing a 
quarter of a million children, of whom about six thousand 
were Jewish. Separate schools are preferred, and the scien- 
tific German authorities do not show that dislike of very small 
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schools which prevails in England. In a village of three 
thousand souls the same observers found a large Catholic 
school centrally placed, and a small Protestant school at each 
end. Parents at one end of the village objected to sending 
their children a whole half-mile to the other end. Separate 
schools being provided, children are expected to attend ac- 
cordingly. In 1896 the Prussian official records state with 
obvious satisfaction that no Christian children were attending 
Jewish schools ; eighteen thousand Protestant children were 
provided for in Catholic schools, and under sixty thousand 
Catholic children in Protestant schools. The larger numbers 
of these last are anxiously accounted for by the growth of 
the Catholic diaspora, chiefly consisting of Polish families, in 
Protestant districts. In Saxony, wherever there is a choice, 
children are absolutely required to attend a school of their 
own confession ; and the law goes so far as to require parents 
who are konfessionslos, or unconnected with any religious 
organization, to send their children to some catechetical 
instruction, choosing only what it shall be ; should they re- 
fuse to exercise the choice, their children must take part in 
the catechism of the school which they attend. This drastic 
law, it is naively said in the official publication, ‘contains 
nothing that deserves the reproach of being a restraint on 
liberty of conscience,’ since it is conceived in the interest, not 
of any Church, but of the State, which must not seem to treat 
religious instruction as less important than any other kind. 
In all Prussian schools the nature of the catechetic instruc- 
tion is determined by law. In Protestant schools or classes 
the children study the Bible and are taught how to take part 
in Divine worship; there have lately been added, at the 
instance of the General Synod, certain sections of Luther’s 
Catechism. Catholic schools use a catechism approved by the 
Bishop of the diocese. In all alike the work is supervised by 
the higher clergy. A teacher must be properly qualified ; by 
way of emphasizing his religious character he is encouraged 
to undertake the function of parish clerk or sacristan, his 
dignity being guarded by the provision that he must not 
perform in person the more menial duties of the office. No 
one who has seen a German schoolmaster in charge of his 
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flock at the daily Schulmesse can mistake the nature of his 
calling. With all this the teachers are State functionaries 
with assured tenure, removable only for gross misconduct or 
inefficiency. In the Chamber of the Grand-Duchy of Baden, 
where the school-law resembles that of Prussia, there was 
some years ago a debate on a complaint, whether well 
grounded or not we cannot say, that Lutheran or Reformed 
teachers might have charge of Catholic children and instruct 
them in the Catholic Catechism. It was replied that the 
teaching in school was so purely odjektiv that such an 
arrangement was harmless. This was to reduce the con- 
fessional system to nonsense: it indicates a possible cause of 
failure ; but whatever may be the case in Baden, it is evident 
that in Prussia and Saxony anything of the sort is unlawful, 
and the confessional teaching is safeguarded with the utmost 
care. 

Here, then, is our ideal in working order. Is it an im- 
possible ideal for England? It is certainly true that difficul- 
ties peculiar to England stand in the way of its realization. 
There are not those clear lines of demarcation which are 
found in Germany, and also, we may add, in Ireland. There 
is no religious census, and the institution of it seems to be 
invincibly opposed. Englishmen are often unwilling to 
specify their creed ; among school-teachers the unwillingness 
seems to be intensified. The Dissenting communities are im- 
perfectly organized, and their doctrine is often indeterminate. 
Eccentric sects are many, and the number of persons un- 
connected with any religious organization is appalling. In- 
dividualism is rampant. 

The difficulties in the way are immense, but it may be 
observed that some of them are tending to disappear. Dis- 
sent is concentrating; the existence of the Free Church 
Catechism indicates a possible line of cleavage and cohesion. 
Others, again, are in the nature of palpable evils which a 
denominational school system would tend to abate. They 
may render it difficult, but they are an argument for its esta- 
blishment. And even if invincible difficulties prevent the 
speedy establishment of such a system, they need not hinder 
its adoption as an ideal or a steady working towards it as the 
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ultimate aim. We have not space for details of policy, nor is 
it yet the time for their discussion ; but we will indicate some 
possibilities. If a religious census cannot be had, there are 
precedents for a creed-register in school, and even from a 
Dissenting quarter its adoption has been suggested. Local 
authorities might in the first instance be allowed, as in Scot- 
land, to give an express religious character to certain schools 
where it is known to be desired, or to rent suitable buildings 
for use under this condition. Schools might be made de- 
nominational in towns where they stand thick together, even 
if it should be thought impossible in single-school districts. 
Elsewhere a modification of the German two-class organiza- 
tion might be tried. The ideal will certainly not be attained 
at a bound; it will be approached, if at all, by the way of 
many experiments. Let this be resolved, that the present 
haphazard dualism, unsatisfactory as it is, shall not be aban- 
doned except for the gain of something better. 

We would quote here a short extract from an article 
which we published in October 1902: 


‘ May we respectfully suggest to the Government that the wisest 
course to pursue in the present critical situation is the boldest? Let 
them add a clause to the Bill stating that the local authority, acting 
through the school managers, shall provide religious instruction in 
accordance with the wish of the parents. To do so would not create 
a greater outcry than exists at present, and would give them a strong, 
sound, logical attitude. It would gratify both parties. It would 
gratify the clergy because the children of Church parents would have 
a Church education. It would gratify the Radicals because the 
schools would be under popular management. It would do away 
with the difficulty of the management question in Voluntary schools, 
because many probably would be at once transferred to the local 
authority. The exact manner in which the clause should be carried 
out in each place might be left to experience. There might be some 
controversy and friction at first, but it would end in a pesiectly just 
administrative system being evolved.’ ! 


To that proposal we would still adhere; it would do away 
with the Cowper-Temple clause and with the endowment of 
Undenominationalism. It would save the country from any 


1 Church Quarterly Review, vol. lv. p. 191. 
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stereotyped system. It would bring an end to the contro- 
versy. It might cause some friction, but it would lead to 
something both free and permanent. We have shown one 
way in which such a system has been carried out in Prussia. 
Other ways might no doubt be found more suitable to this 
country. What we wish to emphasize is that the principle is 
right, and that it is practicable. 

But if the present system cannot be maintained, and a 
better system be yet unattainable, what is the alternative? If 
religious instruction cannot be effectively given in the school 
course, it may have to be omitted. It is not a thing which 
can be safely mauled and mangled. If the German system 
be impossible, its logical alternative is the system of the United 
States. The American common schools are purely secular. 
They do not insult religion by inefficient handling ; they do 
not meddle with it. There is nothing unreasonable in 
omitting from a school course something which it would be 
desirable to include, but which circumstances make unman- 
ageable. To bring a small thing into comparison, the French 
Government has lately thought it necessary to exclude from 
all schools the study of the last thirty years of French his- 
tory; it is too full of actual party conflict. A school is 
obviously incomplete where any desirable study is thus 
excluded ; but incompleteness may be not the worst of 
evils. We may be driven to accept a purely secular standard 
for the public elementary school as an expedient for the 
avoidance of something worse. But for us it will be merely 
a temporary expedient, a clearing of the ground for future 
operations. There has been much discussion of facilities for 
religious instruction to be afforded in purely secular schools. 
Precedents are quoted from the Colonies, Either in school 
hours or out of hours, ministers of religion or persons deputed 
by them are admitted to the school for the purpose of teach- 
ing in class those children whose parents wish them to attend. 
We should expect the practical value of this teaching to be 
small, as it must be out of touch with the life and influence 
of the school ; but it should certainly be demanded if secular 
schools are established, and the opportunity should be used 
diligently if obtained. In such case the provision of teaching 
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would be a serious matter, and it might become the chief 
work of the National Society. 

We say that a secular system might be acceptable as a 
refuge from something worse. That is the tyranny of unde- 
nominationalism. With this we are openly threatened. It 
is already established in the schools attended by half the 
children of the country ; a determined effort will be made to 
force it upon all. The energetic body known as the National 
Free Church Council has put forward a scheme for a national 
system of education, of which the fifth and sixth clauses are 
as follows : 


‘5. That no ecclesiastical or theological tests shall be applied in 
the appointment of teachers of publicly-supported schools or training 
colleges.’ 

‘6. That no distinctively denominational teaching or formulary 
shall be given or used in public schools in school hours, but simple 
Biblical instruction may be given according to a syllabus, as is 
general at present in provided schools ; attendance at such instruc- 
tion shall be subject to a conscience clause. 


This goes beyond the familiar measure of the Cowper- 
Temple clause. That clause forbids the use of any catechism 
or other formulary peculiar to a religious denomination ; 
it does not in set terms forbid the teaching of any doctrine. 
We are immovably hostile to it, for it removes from 
religious instruction that relation to practice and to the 
corporate expression of religion which we have shewn to 
be essential. So far as the letter is concerned, a teacher 
may inculcate the principles of Buddhism, of Confucianism, 
of Calvinism, or of the Catholic faith; he is forbidden 
only to impart this instruction officially in connexion with 
any religious society. That is to say, the Cowper-Temple 
clause forbids the one thing needful. But the new proposal 
goes further. No distinctive teaching may be imparted. 
Under the London School Board teachers have been allowed 
to teach or not to teach the Godhead of our Lord, Dr. Clif- 
ford strenuously defending their liberty. The new proposal, 
to which Dr. Clifford puts his name, would take away that 
liberty and forbid them so to teach. One thing only is to be 
allowed, ‘Simple Biblical instruction according to a syllabus.’ 
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And the fitness of the teacher to impart even this instruction 
must not be tested. 

The scheme has not been adopted without full delibera- 
tion, nor, we suspect, without much debate. Earlier in the 
autumn Dr. Horton was lisping other numbers. He conferred 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was in favour of all 
sweet reasonableness. He suggested a creed-register, and 
hinted the possibility of a moderate denominationalism. The 
Archbishop pointed to the most essential requisite, asking how 
the teacher’s qualifications should be ascertained. Dr. Horton 
seemed to recoil before the question ; he replied that those 
with whom he was associated could not endure any test for 
teachers. He is now committed to an unbending undenomina- 
tionalism. 

It is not this ugly thing in the abstract with which we 
have to deal. It is presented to us in concrete form for 
acceptance. What we have said about the ideal school may 
indicate the grounds of our objection. But we must guard 
ourselves against misapprehension. Our objection is not that 
the scheme proposed is insufficient. The authors themselves 
do not consider it sufficient for all purposes; they express 
their ‘solemn conviction that the training of the child is not 
complete without the religious teaching and the presentation 
of the great Christian verities which the Churches, according 
to their several convictions, are bound to impart.’ But they 
would not have this further training given in the schools. If, 
like them, we thought their scheme merely insufficient, we 
might possibly come into line with them, accept it for the 
sake of peace, and provide the necessary supplement. But 
that is not our objection. We object to it as positively bad ; 
a misuse of the Bible, an injury to religion. It is not, of course, 
contrary to the religion of its authors, or they would not pro- 
pose it ; but it is clean contrary to our religion. We object 
to religious teaching by unauthorized persons ; we object to 
the treatment of religion as a thing merely individual. Dr. 
Horton has protested that he seeks no denominational ad- 
vantage ; he advocates what he believes to be for the general 

good. We accept his assurance. It brings his action well 
within the category of persecution. As between Christians, 
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persecution is always altruistic ; even the process de haeretico 
comburendo was promoted pro salute animae. Dr. Clifford 
has been more explicit. He wrote to the 7zmes in expansive 
mood that the object was to drive out Romish teaching from 
the schools ; he extolled the London School Board for main- 
taining a system which was odious to High Churchmen and 
to Romanists. He, at least, is under no illusions. He, too, 
no doubt, looks to the general good, which is the good of all. 
He wishes to combat falsehood, to uphold the truth. Heand 
Dr. Horton are now pledged to a policy intended for the 
general good, for our good. For our good they will force on 
schools, which are ours no less than theirs, a form of religious 
teaching which we abhor. How does their zeal differ in 
principle from the piety of Madame de Maintenon? She 
forced on the Huguenots a religion which she believed to be 
for their eternal welfare. 

Churchmen have been too tolerant of this undenomina- 
tionalism in Board Schools, It has come to pose as if it 
were universally acceptable. It has been tolerated because 
regarded as a fair provision for Dissenters. The determina- 
tion of the Dissenters to capture all the schools may clear 
the air and reveal the mistake which has been made. The 
religious difficulty is the bane of educational policy. It will 
continue to be so until it is recognized that equal treatment 
of all religious beliefs is the only fair policy, and that Unde- 
nominationalism is a system of which Nonconformists approve, 
and which Churchmen think radically unsound. Peace, and 
the consequent efficiency of schools, can be obtained only by 
supplying all reasonable needs, by showing favour to none 
and granting equal rights to all. 
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ArT. IX.—THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


1. On the Influence of Brain-Power on History. An Address 
delivered before the British Association, September 1903. 
By Str NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B., F.R.S. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1903.) 

2. Calendar of the University of London for the year 1903- 
1904. Three Volumes. (London: Printed for the 
University, 1903.) 

3. The University of London. By SiR A. W. RUCKER, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal of the University. ‘Contem- 
porary Review,’ December 1903. (London: Horace 
Marshall and Son.) 

4. University of London: New Scheme of Study in the Hu- 
manities. Issued by the Board to Promote the Extension 
of University Teaching. Michaelmas Term, 1903. 
(London : Printed for the University.) 


AT last year’s meeting of the British Association the Presi- 
dent, from his official seat, called upon the friends of the 
Sciences to consider the equipment for their study and ad- 
vance as it stands in the United Kingdom to-day. Sir 
Norman Lockyer, resisting natural inclination to dilate upon 
the astronomical investigations in which he has won emin- 
ence, decided to demand urgency for a survey of the Sciences 
as a whole, from the point of view of ‘the Influence of Brain- 
Power on History.’ He found our equipment to be distress- 
ingly defective ; he looked out upon Germany and America, 
and their superior positions caused his distress, as a patriot, 
to deepen. And then, with great energy, he pressed upon 
the wide audience which the Presidential addresses reach, the 
need for a multiplication and enlargement of universities and 
colleges on a great scale. In what is to be said here on the 
University of London we shall ask for attention from two 
points of view in addition to that of development of brain- 
power as a factor in national efficiency. We wish also to 
consider the mental training of the young men and women of 
the nation and the advancement of knowledge, regarded as 
things good in themselves, 
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From historical causes, university life in England has for 
centuries been confined to two places, both of them in the 
South Midlands ; in Scotland there has been a wider dis- 
tribution, in four towns conveniently situated in different 
localities ; and in Ireland the English Pale has had its one 
university, while the Roman Catholics have looked to colleges 
in foreign countries. In Scotland, therefore, at the present 
juncture, the problem of extension is comparatively simple ; 
a new college has already been planted in the largest unpro- 
vided town, Dundee, and an increase of the resources of the 
four universities is what is now required. For this good work 
Scotland has been fortunate to find a faithful son devoting 
millions gained in America to the fostering of the old colleges 
of his mother country. In Ireland, the Royal University 
(examining only) and three Queen’s Colleges have been 
added, and for Trinity College, Dublin, with these three, 
increase of support is what is needed; while the claim of 
the Roman Catholics for ample assistance for the secular 
side of a university which would be congenial to them, 
presents itself to many minds as founded both on justice and 
expediency. We propose, therefore, to confine our attention 
to the claims of London in relation to the situation in England 
alone. 

In England the case is by no means simple. The Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge are so intimately bound 
up with the cause of education and the pursuit of knowledge 
at the highest points that any procedure which threatens a 
diversion from them runs the danger not only of failing to 
arouse sympathy, but of arousing animosity and opposition. 
The very first plan that suggests itself, indeed, is the simple 
one of increasing without stint the resources of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Inthem let new professorships, readerships, and 
lectureships be founded ; let ampler laboratories be built and 
equipped ; let fees be reduced and studentships multiplied ; 
so that these two shall stand without superiors among the 
universities of the world. Indeed, to say ‘ without superiors’ 
is itself almost a modest claim ; for when we consider them as 
also places of resort for the Kingdom and the Empire, and 
remember India and the Colonies, it would be no Chauvinism 
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which might lead us to urge that they should, by natural 
fitness, have no equals, so far as resources and equipment are 
concerned. From both the practical and the sentimental 
points of view this plan has its attractive side ; and taken 
together with some recognition of the needs of local colleges 
in large centres of population for quite subordinate and 
specialized purposes, it commends itself to not a few of the 
persons whose goodwill it is important to gain—those ‘who 
have money at command, and those who have the chief in- 
fluence in public affairs. 

The counter-plan is to include a liberal increase of the 
resources of Oxford and Cambridge—and we feel no interest 
in discussing any proposal which does not set this in the 
forefront of any national scheme—but to proceed in still 
larger measure with the establishment and strengthening of 
universities and colleges of university rank in every great 
centre of population, and most urgently in the Metropolis 
and its suburbs. 

For the comparison of the two plans it is indispensable to 
make distinctions as to the functions of a university (@) asa 
place for liberal education, free from any consideration except 
the development of intelligence and character in the youth of 
the nation ; (4) as a place of training for professions ; and (c¢) 
as designed for the advancement of knowledge, learning, and 
the arts in every direction. 

For the first of these purposes no one can doubt that 
resort to the historical academic centres is the first course to 
be recommended to a youth; but by reason of its being the 
most advantageous course it is the most expensive, and it 
must naturally have limits. These limits are at present the 
possession of some private means of support on a liberal 
scale, or of ability to win such support from the endowments. 
The area of these limits might be widened by the increase of 
endowments, but this cannot be done indefinitely. Whether 
any procedure would be wise which increased the number of 
students in residence at Oxford and Cambridge to more than, 
say, double their present figures is open to question. Serious 
difficulties would arise in directions which there is not space 
to specify here; and we may take it as scarcely requiring 
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discussion that the whole of the liberal education of the 
youth of a nation of thirty millions cannot possibly be carried 
on in only two centres situated outside the greater aggregates 
of population. In London and the large towns there are 
thousands of young men and women who ought to have 
the opportunity of a liberal education without leaving their 
homes ; there are tens of thousands of others who are obliged 
to begin to earn their livelihood immediately after leaving 
school, but who in these days of shortened hours of business 
are quite able to benefit by liberal studies outside business 
hours, pursued not by dilettante attendance at occasional and 
disconnected lectures, but by methodical, consecutive, and 
organic system. The experience of every other country con- 
firms at least the former requirement: the University of 
Paris is in a singularly commanding position for the youth 
of France, yet fifteen local universities flourish at its side ; 
Berlin appeals with great force to the youth of Germany, 
but it leaves room for ten other universities in Prussia alone, 
besides eleven more in the rest of the Empire. 

As to (8), the necessity for a division of territory between 
the old universities and the centres of population is plain. 
For some professions the division sets in of itself, so to 
speak ; the practical side of training is prominent in them, and 
for the majority it must be taken up as soon as school is 
over. In medicine and surgery, the places where the leading 
physicians and surgeons practise and where the great hos- 
pitals are situated are the places where professional training 
must go on. In law, the Law-Courts, the chambers of 
barristers, and the offices of solicitors settle the matter for 
the great majority. In engineering and other applied 
sciences the proportion of theoretical training is under dis- 
cussion, but to an outsider it would appear that these increas- 
ing professions can never be manned in all their various 
grades by those who possess the talent justifying any lengthy 
application to theoretical study, and who can afford its ex- 
pense. Even in the physical sciences, taken apart from pro- 
fessional training, there are some which are dependent upon 
accessibility to the national museums and collections, which 
cannot be transplanted to Oxford and Cambridge. In the 
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fine arts, the place where the masters live must be the place 
of resort for students, whether the studios of artists and the 
picture galleries, or the class-rooms easily accessible for secur- 
ing great musicians as teachers and the best concerts for 
acquaintance with the productions of the higher works. To 
locate professional training away from the Metropolis and the 
centres of provincial life seems feasible only for professions 
in which literature, scholarship, history, or philosophy are the 
chief features, or where there is high abstractness in the study, 
as in mathematics or the purely theoretical foundations of the 
sciences. 

As to (c), the advantages seem to be divided on similar 
lines to those of (4). The advancement of scholarship, 
history, philosophy, and the theoretical departments of 
science appears to be in especially favourable circumstances 
in the quiet atmosphere of the old universities. And yet this 
must not be expressed without reserve; contact with the 
great centres of national life has great stimulating power, and 
we have to remember that it was from outside Oxford and 
Cambridge that Coleridge and Carlyle and Mill, from their 
different points of view, directed so much of Englishmen’s 
thinking ; that Assyriologists and Egyptologists have carried 
far back the lines of history ; while in the sciences Davy 
and Faraday, Lyell and Hooker, Darwin and Huxley, 
with Dalton and Joule in Manchester, led the nineteenth- 
century advance. But we think that this was partly due to 
obstacles to adaptation which operated in the old universities ; 
and it will be a source of surprise and of disappointment if 
in the twentieth century we do not see the lead definitely and 
commandingly taken by Oxford and Cambridge in the studies 
above indicated. Progress in this direction set in, we think, 
some time ago, and every recent decade has shown an ad- 
vance. Still, it has further to be remembered that London is 
the seat of the great ‘academies’ of literature and science, from 
the ancient Royal Society to such new bodies as the Society 
of Hellenic Studies and the Church Historical Society ; it is 
London which is the headquarters to which resort is made by 
the workers for making their reports, discussing the}problems, 
and formulating the results attained. And to some small 
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extent the case is parallel for the provincial cities ; as their 
hospitals determine the places of medical training, so their 
several interests determine local centres for prosecuting 
research in arts, sciences, and industries which cannot be 
transplanted, and even for adding literary and philosophical 
interests which the most ardent advocate of a policy of concen- 
tration at Oxford and Cambridge would surely be loath to 
see disappear. 

From these considerations we venture to hope that we can 
now carry some of our readers with us in looking round 
sympathetically to see what ought to be done for universities 
and colleges outside Oxford and Cambridge. In Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s Address, the appeal for new colleges appears to be 
carried too far; there is not sufficient acknowledgment of 
those which have recently been founded : it is our contention 
that this has already gone so far that the thought of multi- 
plication should be dismissed, and attention concentrated upon 
the need for the development of those which already exist. 
So new, however, are some of these institutions that a brief 
conspectus of what has been done seems advisable. The first 
modern college of university character is University College, 
London, opened in 1828, for Arts, Law, and Medicine. The 
exclusion of Theology caused some Churchmen to establish 
King’s College immediately afterwards, in 1829; and these 
two colleges have developed until now in each of them all 
the Faculties except Music are provided for to some extent, 
except that only King’s provides Theology. For women, 
Queen’s, Bedford, the Women’s Department of King’s College 
(at Kensington), Holloway, and Westfield Colleges have fol- 
lowed. The School of Economics and Political Science was 
founded in 1895. The Medical schools attached to the 
hospitals have proceeded in their work, and now number 
ten (besides University and King’s). The Inns of Court 
provide some instruction, but to a confessedly inadequate 
extent. The Royal Academy provides the principal Art 
school, but there are also the Slade School at University 
College, and eleven schools of art in connexion with South 
Kensington. There are three principal teaching colleges of 
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of Mines) is now highly developed within certain limits. The 
Technical colleges are numerous, with the Central College of 
the City and Guilds at the head, and ten Polytechnics in 
various quarters of London, with others of partial range. The 
Birkbeck College makes an elaborate provision for evening 
classes, and the University Extension Lectures, now formally 
taken over by the University itself, are widespread in their 
range both of subject and place, and effort is being made to 
render them methodical and systematic by a new ‘ Scheme of 
Study in the Humanities. Gresham College continues some 
free lectures of a popular kind. The Working Men’s College, 
founded by Maurice and Kingsley, the City of London Col- 
lege, the literary and scientific side of Toynbee Hall, and 
various Institutes connected with particular parish churches 
and chapels, are in their various ways doing pioneer work. 
Taking for a moment the provinces into view, the Univer- 
sity of Durham was founded in 1831, the Victoria University 
in 1880 (from which the University of Liverpool has separated, 
1903), the University of Wales in 1893, and that of Birming- 
ham, 1900. The order of establishment of the local colleges 
has been: Lampeter, 1828; Owens, Manchester, 1851 ; 
Newcastle (Durham), 1871 ; Yorkshire, at Leeds, 1874 ; Mason, 
Birmingham, 1875; Bristol, 1876; Sheffield, 1879; Not- 
tingham, 1880; Liverpool, 1881; Reading, 1892; Exeter, 
1893 ; Southampton, 1902: the Welsh Colleges—Aberyst- 
wyth, 1872; Cardiff, 1883; Bangor, 1884. The principal 
towns which lag behind the requirements of the times, having 
a population of 100,000 without a college, are Bradford, Hull, 
Halifax, Leicester, Portsmouth, Birkenhead, Sunderland, 
Brighton, Bolton, Blackburn, Oldham, Preston, and Norwich. 
Some of these are adjacent to university towns, and may be 
sufficiently served by their neighbours ; but the cases of Hull, 
Leicester, and Norwich stand out as suggestive of need for 
more activity. As universities we have, then, Oxford and 
Cambridge, London, Durham, Victoria, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and Wales (nine), with six or eight outlying 
colleges. In Germany there are twenty-two universities, in 
France sixteen, and in the United States there are no fewer 
than forty-six which have at least fifty teachers on their staff. 
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In London the University question has been complicated 
by the gradual formation of a purely examining body, open 
to all comers, with the title of ‘ University of London.’ How 
this came about discloses an interesting chapter of history, 
but we must forego the inclination to narrate it; its actual 
effect was that this examining body had no more connexion 
with education or research in London than in any other place, 
and yet its possession of the title unquestionably obscured 
London’s need. The teaching institutions pleaded for uni- 
versity powers and status, but for a long time opposition was 
made, and two Royal Commissions were required before an 
authoritative plan was produced ; this plan was on the line 
of keeping the title for an institution with a double purpose— 
to continue to examine all comers and grant them ‘degrees’ 
as external students, and to endeavour to fulfil a wholly fresh 
function as a university proper, the supreme body recognized 
by the State for the organization and guidance of university 
interests within the Metropolitan area alone—that is to say, 
as a local university. Opposition was continued on the part 
of a number of the graduates of the old University, and a 
delay of four years ensued in consequence of the Government 
of the day regarding the Bill as contentious, and it fell in the 
July ‘massacre’ more than once. But when the Government 
took it up with decision, the opposition proved to be so 
narrow in volume that on the second reading a division was not 
challenged. It became law, and the University in this second 
character became a fact in 1898. A special Commission for 
preparing statutes was formed, consisting of Lord Davey, 
Bishop Creighton, Sir William Roberts (succeeded, later, by Sir 
Thomas Barlow), Sir Owen Roberts, Sir Edward Busk, and 
Professors Jebb and Foster; the interests specially repre- 
sented being Law, the Church, Medicine, the City, the old 
Graduates, Classics, and Science, but each Commissioner was 
more or less accepted as an authority on education generally. 

Under the new statutes an elaborate organization has been 
devised for higher education and research within thirty miles 
of the University building. Its faculties are Theology, Arts, 
Music, Medicine, Science, Engineering, and Economics. Law 
is unprovided for at present, as the Inns of Court have 
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officially declined the invitation to join the University, and 
they of course are the natural law-colleges of the metropolis. 
The Boards for regulating studies are thirty-three, some of 
the faculties requiring several such Boards. The colleges 
recognized as schools of the University are: in all the facul- 
ties above named except Music, King’s College ; similarly, 
but without Theology, University College ; in Theology only, 
Hackney and New (Congregationalist), Regent’s Park (Bap- 
tist), Cheshunt (open), Richmond (Wesleyan), and Highbury 
(Church of England) ; in Arts and Science, Holloway and 
Bedford, and in Arts only, Westfield (all for women); in 
Science only, the Royal College of Science (Kensington) ; in 
Agriculture only, Wye ; in Medicine, the other ten hospital 
schools ; in Engineering, the City and Guilds College (Ken- 
sington) ; and in Economics, the School of Economics (Clare 
Street). Besides the students properly matriculated and 
attending these colleges, matriculated students may attend 
the lectures and laboratories of certain teachers at institutions 
not recognized as schools, such as Birkbeck College, the Poly- 
technics, and the training colleges. And there is a special 
board for promoting the extension of university teaching, the 
familiar ‘Extension Lectures.’ Curricula have been devised 
for degree courses in the various faculties, and the first ex- 
aminations for internal students took place in 1902. 

The period of formation has now passed, but alas! to a 
very large extent the schemes devised remain paper schemes 
for a skeleton army. For the teachers are for the most part 
not provided, and therefore students cannot at present be 
dealt with, nor research work be directed, except in colleges 
which are, in the main, institutions for professional training. 
For the arts and the pure sciences almost everything remains 
to be done in order to make the schemes operative. There 
are long lists of professors and lecturers in these faculties, 
it is true, but most of them are engaged in such work as is 
required by students preparing expressly for professions, or 
else their offices are almost honorary and their time is re- 
quired for the other work on which their livelihood depends, 
The number of men whom the colleges enable to give any 
considerable time either to their teaching or to research is 
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paintully small, and consequently students resorting to the 
few lectures they can offer are but occasional and scanty. 

For example, there are University professorships with 
stipends permitting the holders to regard them as their prin- 
cipal occupation in life only for chemistry, engineering, 
German, and pedagogy, and a few lectureships connected 
with these. The college professors in classics, in Oriental 
languages, in philosophy, in history, in mathematics, in the 
sciences, are confined to a few small classes, or else are 
occupied in teaching these subjects in subordination to pro- 
fessional education simply ; and if students desiring liberal 
education presented themselves in any numbers they could 
not be taught, since nothing but their own fees would be 
available ; while the work of research and advancement of 
knowledge is almost unprovided for, so far as financial pro- 
vision for it is concerned. Let a single example illustrate 
what is meant. There is in London only one professorship of 
Sanskrit, and it is unendowed, while in Germany there are 
twenty endowed Sanskrit chairs; and yet it is England, not 
Germany, which is responsible for the welfare of the people 
of India. 

Those who have laboured to organize the University by 
the present elaborate and carefully thought out scheme, and 
now find it at a standstill, feel a temptation to wish for some 
movement like that outburst of enlightened patriotism which 
in Prussia’s darkest hour founded the University of Berlin. 
In 1809 Royal favour and the employment of liberal State 
grants gave to the university of the Prussian metropolis the 
pre-eminence in Germany almost at once, and started it ina 
century of honour without equal among modern universities. 
The student’s heart must glow as the illustrious roll of the 
great men of Berlin stands before his eyes—Fichte, Hegel, 
and Lotze, Lachmann and Haupt, the Grimms and Bopp, 
Savigny and Ranke, Miiller and Virchow, Helmholtz and 
Du Bois-Reymond, Schleiermacher and Neander—all from a 
single university, inspiring students, founding schools, and 
leading mankind to new methods and into new reaches of 
thought and knowledge. And doubtless not a few hold that 
such a chance as this is due to the London of the twentieth 
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century, and look to the imperial and municipal authorities for 

action ona similar scale. But, for reasons already indicated, we 
cannot here advocate the supersession of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in the arts and sciences. We do, however, earnestly wait 
in expectation of the appearance of a determination on the 
part of the people of London that there shall be no stint of 
municipal resources and of private benefactions for the speedy 
equipment of the University and its schools to put into effect 
the programme set forth along the lines indicated. And if 
we might hope some day to see a great Minister of Education 
backed by the confidence of the nation, we might have a well- 
balanced and carefully adjusted method of developing in an 
organic connexion both Oxford and Cambridge and the new 
universities of London and the provinces in the directions 
marked out by their natural situations and their natural 
opportunities and capacities. 

A need which, if not essential, is conspicuous, is for an 
appropriate seat for the University—a building and a site 
which will ensure at once convenience and a commanding 
position in the public eye. The necessary diffusion of the 
constituent colleges makes this need all the more imperative 
in both of these aspects. The allotment of a principal por- 
tion of the Imperial Institute was to some extent a happy 
thought, and her late Majesty’s Jubilee is worthily com- 
memorated by it, though in a different line than that de- 
signed, and the building is in many respects admirable. 
But the situation is highly inconvenient ; the members who are 
called upon to leave their work in order to serve on the nume- 
rous boards and committees feel it to be a strain to lose time in 
getting to and from South Kensington ; and in spite of official 
request that as many meetings as possible should be held 
there, and the fact that the permanent officials are to be con- 
sulted there only, not a few Faculty and Board meetings have 
perforce to be held where members can more conveniently 
assemble. A similar objection lies to the situation as a place 
for holding lectures ; lectures given in the University building 
would have certain audiences, but these would be almost 
purely local and unrepresentative. As to impressiveness, every 
reader can ask himself how often he has even seen the 
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building since it ceased to be the Imperial Institute and 
since the exhibitions on the adjacent area have ceased. There 
is a building which would provide for both these purposes, the 
convenience which means efficiency and the impressiveness 
due to a university—a building at present occupied for 
imperial purposes which could very well be carried on else- 
where: we mean Somerset House. There it stands, in sight 
of the Metropolis, in sight of the world; and who is prepared 
to maintain that we are presumptuous in asking for even so 
noble a site? Does any visitor to Dublin who finds Trinity 
College in the very eye of the city feel anything but respect 
for the capital in which its university stands placed second 
to no edifice within its area? Let it be remembered that 
we are speaking for Learning, the Arts, and Science, and 
who can gainsay the claim for a building of noble pro- 
portions and in the front rank as regards situation? The 
present uses of Somerset House are as a register office and as 
the head offices of Inland Revenue. But the former duties 
could be discharged in some building for the purpose near or 
forming part of the Law Courts, and the latter suggests location 
amidst its congeners in Whitehall. Somerset House, as the 
University building, would lie amid the following institu- 
tions : the Inns of Court, the Law Courts and Record Office, 
King’s College, six of the ten Medical schools, the School of 
Economics, the Birkbeck, the College of Surgeons and their 
examination hall, the British Museum (for the national library 
and national collections of antiquities), the libraries of the 
Foreign, Colonial, and Privy Council Offices and of the Board of 
Trade; the libraries of the Guildhall, the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and all the learned societies ; the Royal Academy 
and its school and galleries, the Guildhall School of Music. 

As compared with these, what have weat South Kensington? 
Only the Royal College of Science, the City and Guilds 
Technical College, the Natural History Museum, the School 
of Art and the Museum, the Royal College of Music, and the 
Women’s Department of King’s College. 

And then, as to accessibility for the institutions not near 
either of these centres, such as University College, two of the 
remaining four medical schools, the theological colleges, the 
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women’s colleges, there is no comparison to be made; as is 
also the case as to general accessibility for lectures and work 
to any of the chief classes of people likely to be affected. We 
look forward to a time when visitors to London will depart 
with the impression that among metropolitan institutions the 
University is in the foremost rank ; and that for the people 
of London themselves there will be few buildings with more 
intimate and more elevated associations. Raised from ob- 
scurity and placed on high by imperial and municipal enter- 
prise, it could scarcely fail to attract private benefactions 
when men realized that it was the centre of education and the 
centre of learning and science, and that these high causes 
depended upon it for their prosperity and progress. 

This brings us again to what is the main point, the imme- 
diately pressing need of provision for a large staff of professors, 
lecturers, and demonstrators; they must have stipends which 
will enable them to dispense with other sources of income, and 
so devote their energies to the University, either in the central 
body or in the constituent institutions. This must be followed 
up by a liberal establishment of studentships for the ablest of 
the young men and women, and a general lowering of fees for 
all; and further, by a development of equipment in the way 
of laboratories and the accessories of work. There is no 
need, we contend, for any fresh institutions at this juncture, 
Mr. Bailey Saunders knows the situation well, and he speaks 
of University, King’s, and the Guilds Colleges as having ‘borne 
the burden and heat of the day, two of them, at least, under 
very depressing conditions’ (Zzmes, December 2, 1903). And 
he continues, ‘The London colleges have not yet had an 
opportunity of showing what they could accomplish if they 
had the requisite means. Two of them, the oldest and most 
important, have for seventy years done good work out of all 
proportion to their financial resources, but they have done so 
only by the self-sacrificing efforts of their professors and 
lecturers. If further facilities must be given, and they un- 
doubtedly must, let us help and encourage existing institu- 
tions to supply them.’ What is necessary at present is to 
secure an endowment for professors, not to build a new insti- 
tution. We are bold enough to think that if Sir Norman 
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Lockyer on one hand, and Lord Rosebery and those who are 
prepared to spend money for a new technological institution 
on the other, would give two days to careful study of the 
existing colleges—one to surveying their actual position, the 
other to meditating upon their possibilities—and a third day 
to considering the magnificent design of the University, they 
would one and all adopt the making efficient of what is already 
commenced or sketched out as the true policy for to-day, and 
perhaps without limiting their benefactions to technical studies 
at all. 

The needs indicated could be met only from resources 
in which we have to speak not of thousands of pounds, but 
of millions. University and King’s Colleges each requires 
half a million for itself, for example. The University as a 
whole will require far more. And why not? Is London a 
provincial city? Yet when Germany decided in 1872 to 
refound the University of Strassburg, it spent a million upon 
buildings, and endowed it with 49,000/. a year, equivalent to 
another million and a half. The University of Birmingham 
asks for five millions, and has issued a detailed statement 
as to how every pound of it would be spent. In America, 
the private benefactions to universities in the years 1898- 
1900 amounted, Sir Norman Lockyer tells us, to nearly 
7,000,000/. In fact, the President of the British Asociation was 
led into the region where men talk simply in millions, the 
region of battleships and army organization, in order to 
indicate the scale of the expenditure required ; and he, with 
severe restraint, no doubt, when in that spacious region, con- 
cluded by naming a total of twenty-four millions as that 
required for the university service of the nation. 

We now ask our readers to take the Churchman’s view, 
and look at the new University of London in the light of the 
supply of a learned clergy, and the general diffusion and 
deepening of intelligent interest in the manifold studies bear- 
ing upon Religion. No one can doubt that the mind of the 
British nation is religious, and that in our time the religious 
sentiment is keenly active, and is prepared to respond to in- 
creased opportunities for training intelligence to deal with 
the problems of religious thought and life. Dr. Sanday has 
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expressed the opinion that with the new century we have 
entered upon a new period. Dr. Headlam has taken the Prin. 
cipalship of King’s College in the spirit expressed in the 
following words: 


‘ The sources of our theology are the continuous revelation of the 
Old Testament as accepted in the New, the revelation of Christ in the 
New Testament, the witness of Christian tradition, and the living voice 
of the Christian Church. I do not believe that the results of recent 
discovery will be found to impair its authority, but the method of the 
theologian will be toa certain extent changed by historical and critical 
research. Using these methods, it is his business to teach the contents 
of the Christian revelation as answering the needs and corresponding 
to the aspirations of the present day as of past days.’ 


And, we ask, can this be done for London unless it has a 
body of teachers and workers free from all other responsibilities, 
giving themselves to this extensive and varied study, and 
holding the results of their criticism, their valuations, their con- 
structive thinking, at the disposal of the religious community? 

It is not only of the teaching of candidates for Holy 
Orders that we are thinking; there is the wider problem of 
persuading more young men to think seriously of the claims 
of the ministry upon them, both in the Church of England 
and in the Nonconformist Churches. And there is the still 
wider problem of guiding the religious thought of young men 
and women generally, at an epoch when much that is old is 
broken up and new formations are varying and flexible. It 
must be borne in mind that in nearly all the new colleges no 
religious guidance at all is offered to students, and several of 
the new universities exclude it from their view altogether. 
Even those which, like the University of London, recognize 
it, limit themselves to the guidance involved in the construc- 
tion of degree courses, and make no direct provision for either 
teachers or students. The presumption is that the new re- 
sources will be supplied by the Churches severally, and that 
the instruction will be given in some other places than the 
colleges to which students resort for secular studies. The pres- 
sure is, therefore, urgent upon the Churches to do something 
for the students of the ordinary colleges and schools of the 
University—apart from those colleges, if it must be so; and, 
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beyond them, for others who would be helped by the estab- 
lishment of regular lectures and classes near their homes, 
after the manner of the University Extension Lectures or the 
London Diocesan Home Reading Union. If we are in face 
of a new era, energetic guidance must be offered to the intel- 
ligence of the members of the Christian Churches beyond 
what the general pulpits can, by their conditions, supply. 
When the Renaissance and the religious Reformation opened 
floodgates, how did the Reformed Churches meet the 
position? The Protestant States of Germany set up new 
centres of study and teaching by founding the Universities of 
Marburg, K6nigsberg, Jena, Helmstadt, Strassburg, Giessen, 
Altdorf, all within a century from the Diet of Spires. Nor 
did the Roman Church stand inactive ; the same century saw 
the foundation of Dillingen, Wiirzburg, Paderborn, Salzburg, 
Olmiitz, Gratz, and Osnabriick under the jurisdiction of the 
Roman See. The Churches now must see that the young 
men and women who resort to colleges in which no religious 
instruction is offered are not led to regard theological study 
as an affair concerning only candidates for Holy Orders, 
while they themselves are to find adequate guidance in 
hearing sermons on Sundays and reading whatever casual 
circumstances may throw in their way. It is because of its 
fundamental recognition that theological study should be a 
part of a complete academic system, open to all, that King’s 
College has its special claim upon Churchmen, a claim 
which we can only suppose that Churchmen do not under- 
stand when we think of the inadequacy of the support which 
the College has received in its seventy years of effort. 

Still, we may find much encouragement in the honourable 
recognition accorded to Theology by the new University, 
within the limits indicated. The recognition has been almost 
unexpectedly courteous, for instead of being excluded from 
all degree examinations, as in the old University, it is now 
constituted into a Faculty, and has been allotted priority of 
place in the statutory order of the various subjects of study. 
Besides the ‘ Faculty’ there is a ‘ Board of Studies,’ and a 
degree course for Bachelor of Divinity parallel with the 
courses for the other degrees, with a Doctorate for special 
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qualifications. There are two sets of examinations, the one 
open to all comers, External ; the other for Internal students, 
viz. those attending regular courses at the constituent col- 
leges named on p. 422. The Board of Studies is composed 
of the recognized teachers, with some co-opted members. For 
1904 it will be composed as follows: King’s College 5 mem- 
bers, Highbury 2, New and Hackney (jointly) 3, Cheshunt 2, 
Richmond 2, Regent’s Park 2, University College (for Assyrio- 
logy) 1. The co-opted members are the Dean of Westmin- 
ster and a Presbyterian, a Unitarian, and a Jewish scholar, 
The Board has been at work for three years, and the greatest 
harmony has prevailed. The selection of subjects has been 
made without difficulty, official appointments have been 
recommended by a happy combination of regard for personal 
qualifications and representative character. In this every 
member has acknowledged the indebtedness of the Board to 
the influence of its first chairman, the Bishop of Exeter, Dr. 
Robertson, then Principal of King’s College. The subjects of 
the degree course are the Old and New Testaments in the 
originals and in English, Biblical and Historical Theology, 
Church History, Philosophy of Theism, Christian Ethics, and 
Comparative Religion. Two examinations for the B.D. have 
been held, with five and eight successful candidates respec- 
tively. It has proved possible in all these subjects to construct 
papers to which no exception on grounds of controversy 
has been taken, and the University considers, we believe, 
that the advocates for the inclusion of Theology have amply 
justified their contention that the University would be 
strengthened by the recognition of a Theological side. At 
the same time, the supporters of the denominational principle 
may, we think, fairly claim that their principle is justified ; 
for while the University supervises the common area of 
Christian Theology, the separate colleges are left free to give 
their own instruction in particular doctrines and Church 
history and Pastoralia, over and above what falls within the 
scope of the degree course. But all this is only a part of 
what religious men must keep in mind ; as yet only a begin- 
ing has been made. Theology stands separated from all 
the other studies, and at present no one takes up any portion 
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of it except young men preparing for the ministry, and all 
the constituent theological colleges are confined to such 
students except King’s. 

If, now, a Churchman asks, How does the existence of the 
new University affect the advice to be given to a young man 
who expresses a desire to take Holy Orders? We should 
bring the considerations above advanced to bear as follows : 
(1) Can this young man afford to go to Oxford or Cambridge, 
or are his abilities such that he could win substantial support 
there by scholarships or exhibitions? If so, he should go 
there. (2) Does he for good reason prefer to remain at home, 
or at any rate to stay in London? He will now find both 
teaching and academic recognition open to him, either at King’s 
or Highbury ; or (3) if he must continue to support himself by 
some remunerative occupation, and can give only a part of his 
time to his preparation, he can join evening classes at King’s, 
and take the main portion of his preparation in that way— 
the whole, indeed, if need requires it; but, as a rule, one year of 
freedom to devote the whole time to preparation will continue 
to be advised. The fees, however, are far too high ; and it is 
only this year that any exhibitions have been placed at the 
disposal of King’s College: a liberal enlargement of resources 
in this direction is urgent. The new hostel has opened with 
great success, and the removal of its debt, with means to extend 
still farther, would be of signal advantage in helping young 
men of high character to think of taking Holy Orders, wholly 
apart from the necessity of having to provide for their support 
during the time of study from their own earnings or the 
assistance of friends. 

But King’s College ought to be in a position to do 
much more than?provide a school for preparation for Holy 
Orders. It ought to be able to take a part worthy of 
the Metropolis inTreligious instruction as a factor in liberal 
education and in the advancement of religious knowledge, 
critical, historical, and constructive, and in application to 
the social andj:intellectual conditions of the life of 'a great 
city. In these studies college students mainly occupied in 
other faculties should have every opportunity of taking a 
share. 
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‘ King’s College does not stand, and never has stood, for the sub- 
ordination of learning and science to ecclesiastical control ; but it 
believes in the power of religious influence in the building of moral 
character, and in the immense mutual gain which results from the 
vital contact of science, freely and disinterestedly pursued, with the 
practice of religion and the study of religious questions.’ ! 


And, looking beyond, there is need of an organized system 
of lectures in higher religious knowledge at various points 
throughout London and the suburbs, on a plan for which the 
well-known University Extension Lectures system, with its 
seventy-eight lecture centres, gives suggestive guidance. Lec- 
tures on the Bible in Historical Theology, in Church history, in 
the philosophical and ethical sides of religion, in the history of 
early religions and the present great religions of the world, 
ought to be available for men and women all over London. 
The Diocesan Home Reading Union has made a commence- 
ment in this direction ; but the three dioceses should be united 
in action for the purpose, and, of course, parochial co-operation 
should be enlisted. But a centre is needed, and that ought to 
be in the University, and, by right of its past history, at King’s 
College. A large staff there, giving their whole time to the 
College for work partly within its walls, partly at the various 
lecture centres, would soon become a factor in diocesan organ- 
ization that could not fail to be effective for good. In old 
days it was intended that there should be Divinity schools 
at two places at least in London: one to be worked by the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s and one by that of Westminster Abbey. 
The present Chapters are honourably endeavouring to resume 
this work by the many lectures they are offering, in addition 
to the service of the pulpits. All this could be co-ordinated 
with the more regular and more widely extended work we 
have indicated for the University ; and the Bishops of London, 
Rochester, and London-in-St.-Albans would be placed in 
a position to assure members of the Church of England that 
the intelligent study of religion, which is the duty of every 
thoughtful Christian, was available in every deanery of the 
three dioceses. 

Further, for the advancement of Theology, the Church’s 


1 Official College Appeal for Endowment, 1902. 
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college should be the natural home of such societies as the 
Society of Sacred Study (as regards its London branch), the 
Church Historical Society, and societies concerned with the study 
of religious principles as giving the basis for social and moral 
reforms, for the problems of missionary work, and for whatever 
else is specially dependent upon organized knowledge and 
systematic thought. 

In all this there would be no thought of embarking upon 
controversial enterprise as between other Christian bodies 
and ourselves. In the new University we are now working 
side by side, and if any Nonconformists are reading these lines 
we hope that we are carrying their sympathy with us. What 
we contemplate as the future for ourselves we should welcome 
also for them: that so long as existing divisions exist their 
colleges should be strengthened for their present work, and 
extended to support their pulpits in the diffusion of religious 
knowledge in the Metropolitan area. And we suppose that 
they would not gainsay Churchmen’s endeavours to take our 
part in the advancement of religious knowledge in the spirit 
of Hort’s words: ‘If we are wise now we may keep our 
position as the standard “denomination,” though not as the 
exclusive one’ (Life, ii.95). It is in this way, and this way 
only, that it will be possible to work for the higher and 
deeper unity of the one Church, for which all Churches alike 
pray. 

One other possible objection and we have done. In some 
reader’s mind the thought will have arisen ere this point has 
been reached, that in the cause of religion the supreme aim 
is not the advance of knowledge in itself or its diffusion 
among individual men and women, but worship, activity, 
and personal holiness, and that for these the parochial and 
diocesan institutions already provide ; if inadequately, then 
it is they which need all the resources and supplies. We 
cannot here enter upon so great an argument as this objec- 
tion raises. We simply assert, and must leave the statement 
to make its own impression, that when religion is to be the 
motive power either in personal life or in social activity it 
cannot proceed far if we are in ignorance of the conditions of 
human well-being and the true sources of human happiness : 
VOL. LVIL—NO. CXIV. FF 
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we cannot ignore the fact that the history of religion abounds 
with periods of stagnation and error, and its record is marked 
by catastrophes due to partial or distorted interpretations of 
the ways of Divine activity both in Nature and Providence, 
and, not least, in the interpretation of the Gospel itself. It 
cannot be taken for granted that the formulations of doctrine 
or rules of life which the living mind of the Christian com- 
munity has formed in the past have nothing of value, and 
may now be dispensed with. Men have to recognize the 
frequent fruitlessness of unenlightened good intentions, and 
in the bitterness of disappointment to acknowledge, later if 
not sooner, that religious intention unguided by religious 
knowledge, feeling divorced from intelligence, cannot do the 
work the Christian Church requires, either for personal pro- 
gress. or for the advancement of the Gospel. 

To the Churchmen of London, therefore, and of the king- 
dom and empire, as all concerned with the metropolis, but of 
London in particular, as a city with its own life to provide for, 
we commend the cause of religious study in the reorganized 
University, asking that it be made far stronger where it 
already exists, and be widely extended in its scope and 
power. 

It is claimed by Germans that while the development of 
thought in France has been irreligious, their own Auf klarung 
has been, and is, essentially religious. Which is ours to be, 
so far as London is concerned? A strong body of religious 
teachers, a much increased supply of men prepared by a 
thorough training for Holy Orders, and the highest religious 
instruction and guidance offered at many centres throughout 
the city and suburbs, would enable the Church in London to 
make all that the new knowledge in history, criticism, philo- 
sophy, and the sciences is bringing before men to be not an 
obstacle and a cause of suspicion to so many religiously 
disposed minds, but fresh ground wherein men may see the 
realm of natural life transformed into the Kingdom of God. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


I.—CuurcH History AND LITURGIES. 


The Service for the Consecration of a Church and Altar according to 
the Coptic Rite. Bythe Rev. G. Horner. (London : Harrison, 
1902.) 

Tuis edition of the service used in Egypt at the consecration of a 

church is the result of a visit paid a few years ago by the Bishop of 

Salisbury to the Coptic Patriarch. The fine fourteenth-century 

manuscript whereupon the present text is based was presented to 

the bishop as a memorial of that occasion, and was by him placed in 
the hands of Mr. Horner, whose invaluable edition of the Bohairic 

Gospels indicated him as especially fitted to be its editor. Mr. 

Horner gave a preliminary account of the manuscript and the rite 

in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. xxi. 

(1899). 

The text is practically the same as that published for the Propa- 
ganda by Tuchi in the eighteenth century ; but with the difference 
that, while the Roman text is necessarily adapted to the use of the 
Latinised Copts, the Bishop of Salisbury’s manuscript preserves, as 
one would expect, undeniable Jacobite features, which the editor, 
however, seems inclined to regard rather as interpolations. A not- 
able feature of the rite is the very large place given to the lessons. 
There are over twenty of these, and though individually not of great 
length, they have a high independent value, since several of them 
are taken from books which the Egyptian Church has not otherwise 
preserved, ¢.g. Joshua, Judges, Kings, and Chronicles. The import- 
ance of these passages did not escape Lagarde, who edited a separate 
selection of them. 

The prayers are of considerable beauty, and have lost little in 
Mr. Horner’s felicitous translations. The incidental hymns are, with 
two exceptions, not given, their titles only being indicated by rubrics. 
They appear, like most of the ¢voparia found in the Bohairic (that is, 
the later) liturgies, to be taken from the Zheotokia. Some curious 
rubrics, indicating the accompanying ritual, are given at greater 
length in the descriptions of this rite by contemporary Arabic writers 
—iaotably by Ibn Sabba‘,' whence presumably the details given by 
Vansleb? were taken. The symbolical meaning, for instance, 
ascribed there to the use of the herb si/g and of a gourd cup in the 
aspersions, is that the former was the plant found growing in the 

1 Kitab el-jauharah el-nafisah, Cairo, 1902. 2 Histoire, p. 219. 

FF2 
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garden around Christ’s tomb, and that the latter is a reminiscence 
of God’s mercy to Jonah, whom He caused the gourd to shade. 

Besides the Bohairic texts, Mr. Horner has printed the Arabic 
translation which accompanies them. He has further given a com- 
plete collation of part of Tuchi’s text and a sufficient though less 
exhaustive one of the remainder. He has also collected several 
references to consecrations to be found in Egyptian literature. To 
these might perhaps be added the wholly different directory of 
lessons and homilies for the ‘Saturday and Sunday of a church con- 
secration’ which was in use in the great Sinuthian monastery,! though 
these possibly refer rather to an anniversary service. Finally, it may 
be observed that the Arabic of the closing colophon (p. 503) leaves 
no doubt? as to which monastery is intended by the strange name of 
‘ Pitetroas.’ It is that of St. George, mentioned also in the catalogues 
of notable churches and monasteries.® 

There are plenty of Bohairic liturgies—not to mention the more 
interesting and hitherto neglected Sa‘idic remnants—still awaiting 
adequate publication. It is to be hoped that when their turn 
arrives they may fall into hands as competent as those of Mr. 
Horner. 


The Testament of Our Lord. ‘Translated into English from the 
Syriac. By J. Cooper, D.D., and A. J. Mactran, M.A, 
F.R.G.S. Price 9s. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1902.) 


STUDENTs of ecclesiastical history will be glad to have an English 
version of this curious and perplexing apocryphal work, and they 
will find in this volume very material assistance towards the under- 
standing of the text. The volume contains, in addition to the 
English version of the Testament, an Introduction, about one hundred 
pages of very valuable illustrative and explanatory notes, two appen- 
dices (containing a translation of Ludolf’s Latin Abyssinian Anaphora, 
and the last chapter of the Arabic Dédascalia), and full. indices. 
In the forty-two pages of Introduction we have a clear statement of 
the nature of the Testament, an account of the manuscripts and 
of the cognate literature, and some discussion of the date and place 
of writing. The editors are inclined to assign it to a date about 
350 A.D., and to Asia Minor. The translation seems to be a 
scholarly and accurate piece of work. An exacting critic might 
perhaps wish for a more close agreement with the original in the 
first few pages—e.g. p. 49, read ‘and’ before ‘it came to pass,’ and 


1 See MSS. coptes du Musée de Leyde, p. 155. 
9 See p. ix. * Amélineau, La Géographie, p. 580. 
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‘our Lord Jesus’ for ‘Jesus our Lord’: p. 50, |. 5, ‘or’ for ‘and’; 
1. 12, omit ‘and’; 1. 15, ‘and’ for ‘who’; p. 51, 1. 4, ‘and we 
returned answer’ for ‘ we answered’; p. 52, 1. 4, ‘haters of’ for ‘ who 
hate’; p. 52, 1. 11, insert ‘evil’ after ‘devices’; p. 56, 1. 17, insert 
‘shall be’ after ‘ woe,’ &c. &c. But these are very small points, and 
the translation in general seems to have been carefully executed. The 
notes are full of information. On p, 50, 1. 12, reference should be 
made to St. Matt. xiii. 52, and on p. 49 to St. Matt. xix. 28 (Pshitta) 
for ‘new world.’ On p. 144 for the appearance to Matthew refer- 
ence might be made to Lagarde’s Didascalia, p. 89, 1. 1. 


The Symbol of the Apostles. By the Very Rev. A. MacDonaLp, 
D.D., Vicar-General of the Diocese of Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 
(New York, 1903.) 

THERE is some vigorous criticism in this small volume, which con- 

sists mainly of articles republished from the Zeclesiastical Review. 

It is written in a breezy American style, with somewhat startling 

headings, such as ‘ A Boomerang,’ where the writer wishes to prove 

that one of Dr. Swainson’s arguments recoils on himself. Dr. 

MacDonald has read some of the recent books on the subject,' but 

not enough. He appears to know Kattenbusch’s book only at second 

hand,? and he tries—we cannot but think, in vain—with a limited 
command of the materials, to resuscitate the theory of the Apostolic 
origin of the Apostles’ Creed in its old-Roman form. He argues 
with assurance that the Disciplina arcani explains everything, that it 
is useless to look for precise quotations of the term in the New Test- 
ament or the Apostolic Fathers, because all the allusions are veiled. 

He does not seem to realize the boldness of his assumption (p. 267) 

that ‘the formulary which has ever been the basis of catechetical 

instruction in the Church must have come into existence’ at the time 
when the Apostles began to preach the Gospel to every creature, 

But his tone is sincere, and some of his criticisms are just. 


The Catechetical Oration of Gregory of Nyssa. Edited by J. H. 
SRAWLEY. (Cambridge : University Press, 1903.) 


Mr. SRawLeEy’s article in the Journal of Theological Studies (vol. 
iii. No. 11) on the text of the Ovatio Catechetica, has prepared us to 
find in this edition incomparably the most trustworthy text that has 
yet been published. He has collated in full, or examined in doubtful 
passages, all the earliest MSS. of the treatise, to the number of 
sixteen, and has printed the variations under the text which he has 
1 E.g. those of Harnack, Zahn, Burn, McGiffert. 

? Through the Church Quarterly Review notice, October 1902. 
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chosen. Very seldom, we think, would any competent scholar be 
disposed to call in question his judgment between the different 
readings. Krabinger’s edition of 1838, of which Mr. Srawley speaks 
with all due respect, is now left far behind. 

In the Introduction the general character of the treatise, its date, 
genuineness, and literary history are ably handled, and the special 
features of Gregory’s thought and teaching are clearly set out. The 
statement of his doctrine of the Eucharist is specially valuable. 
Gregory’s authority cannot be justly claimed for the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, but he certainly teaches a real change of some kind 
in regard to the elements. Mr. Srawley, with some help from Dr. 
Pusey and later scholars, has mastered the rather intricate questions 
of terminology that are involved, and presents the facts firmly and 
surely. 

The value and the great interest, both historical and absolute, 
of the Oratio Catechetica, exhibiting as it does at least the outlines 
of a theological system—a link between Origen and John of 
Damascus—are well known. Mr. Srawley has done good service 
to the cause of exact theology by his complete and accurate edition, 
in which he gives all the help and guidance that are needed for the 
understanding of the argument, and the elucidation of the many 
difficulties of expression which the student of Gregory has to face— 
although Photius could describe his style as ‘charming and lucid 
and distilling drops of pleasure in the ear.’ The volume is entirely 
worthy to stand side by side with Dr. Mason’s excellent edition of 
the Zheological Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus in the same series, 
We hope that Mr. Srawley will continue his work and give us, 
perhaps, editions of other treatises of Gregory of Nyssa, such as the 
Quod non sint tres dit, and the De communibus notionibus. 


Life of Ulrich Zwingli. By SamurEt Simpson. Price 5s. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1903.) | 


So far as the mere collection of the facts goes, this is a careful life 
of Zwingli. The writer has evidently spared neither time nor trouble 
in pursuit of accurate information about his hero. Hero, we say, 
because the book is rather a biography of Zwingli than a history of 
the Reformation in German Switzerland, of which Zwingli was the 
central figure. No one can study that history, indeed, without 
soon confessing that Zwingli was a fine, bold, honest man, as 
fearless as Luther, a better scholar, and more self-controlled. Mr. 
Simpson takes advantage of the contrast ; and the pages in which he 
works it out are the best in the book. But there are serious blots. 
These arise partly from want of familiarity with certain aspects, parti- 
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cularly theological, of his own subject, partly from lack of acquaint- 
ance with the region round it. For example, it is scarcely true 
theologically to say that Zwingli ‘was not so dominated by any one 
truth,’ as was Luther by his tenet of justification by faith. Both, 
indeed, professed to draw their doctrine from the Bible only ; but 
the system which Zwingli drew from it flows as directly from the 
conception of the absoluteness of the Divine sovereignty with which 
he approached the Scriptures as does Luther’s system from his 
central ‘ gospel.’ Such expressions again as ‘the corporeal presence 
of Christ in the Supper as held by the Catholic Church, and in a 
modified form by Luther,’ or ‘Luther’s compromise theory of the 
Real Presence,’ are not discriminating enough to be of much value ; 
and the history of controversy, which is only of value for the healing of 
divisions to which it should lead, depends upon exactness of statement. 

Again, in examining the author’s general acquaintance with the 
period, it is curious to read of Dominican and Franciscan monks, of 
nuns as engaged in ‘repeating Latin masses,’ and yet as ‘ utterly cut 
off from all Gospel privileges’ ; and there is a touch of exaggeration, 
evincing the incapacity to understand a system of one who has no 
sympathy with it, in the description of cathedrals as ‘having long 
since succumbed to the allurements of medizval sloth.’ Further, 
besides such blots, there are grave omissions. Nothing is said of 
two points vital to a just appreciation of Zwingli’s work: the non- 
representative character of the Diet, which explains the disfigure- 
ment of Zwingli’s reformation by the violent methods of an unre- 
presented political minority, and the deliberate repudiation by the 
Ziirichers of their Bishop’s authority on October 28, 1523, of which 
von Ranke writes : ‘ Thus did Ziirich sever itself from the bishopric 

. and undertook to found a new form of Church Government 
on... the basis of the Commune or Congregation.” An American 
should have been the last to overlook this first enunciation of a 
principle, rooted in his own civil polity, that sovereignty is from below. 
It is the key to his sympathy with his hero, and also to their common 
breach with historic Christianity. Mr. Simpson is a laborious worker, 
not an unpleasing writer, but scarcely a safe or a thorough guide. 


A Compendium of the Canon Law, for the Use of the Clergy and 
Theological Students of the Church in Scotland. By Puivip 
H. Lemprierz, LL.D. Price 6s. 6¢. (Edinburgh: St. Giles 
Printing Co.; London and Oxford: Mowbray, 1903.) 

Dr. LEMPRIERE’s compact little book of Institutes has a wider value 

than his title indicates. Designed for the use of the Scottish clergy, 

and dealing in detail with their local conditions, it is at the same 
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time no bad introduction to the general study of Canon Law. Indeed, 
that much tried remnant the Scottish Church is in a singularly 
favourable condition for encouraging the scientific treatment of the 
subject. It has been forced back on general principles, to which it 
has loyally endeavoured, for the most part with success, to conform 
in its particular regulations. It lives in a civil community endowed 
with legal forms and procedure which are near akin to those adopted 
by the Church. Scottish law is closely related to the Roman Civil 
Law, and the Institutes of Erskine, to which Dr. Lempriere constantly 
refers for legal principles, have much more in common with canonical 
jurisprudence than, for example, Blackstone’s Commentaries. This 
is notably the case in regard to the weight attached to judicial 
precedents, the exaggerated importance of which in English juris- 
prudence has reacted dangerously on the English Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Dr. Lempriere quotes Erskine on this subject in a sense 
to which every canonist would subscribe. We have noted some 
inaccuracies in detail, which are mostly due to that lack of the 
historic sense which is a standing danger alike to canonists and to 
all other lawyers ; but they are not serious, and one does not go to 
a Compendium of Canon Law for history. It is just, by the way, 
to observe that Dr. Lempriere has read Professor Maitland’s Essays, 
and notes their conclusions in his Appendix, though he seems too 
much devoted to traditional theory to admit them into his text. 


A History of the American Church. 'To the Close of the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Right Rev. L. Coteman, S.T.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Delaware. (Oxford Church Text Book Series.) Price 
1s. net. (London: Rivingtons, 1903.) 

Tuis is an excellent addition to an excellent series. The Bishop 

has made the most of his restricted space, and has borne in mind 

that he may expect readers both in England and America. It is 
perhaps not wrong to say that the two greatest points of interest in 
the American Church turn round the names of Seabury and the 

Wesleys ; but there are other instructive matters which deserve atten- 

tion, and among them the influence of the Oxford Movement, the 

history of the use of the Quicungue Vult, the general topic of Prayer 

Book revision, and the progress of American missionary enterprise. 


History of the Church and State in Norway from the Tenth to the 
Sixteenth Century. By T. B. Wittson, M.A. With Mapand 
Illustrations. (Westminster : Constable and Co., 1903.) 

ENGLISH readers know something of early Norwegian history from 

Carlyle’s sketches, from popular histories like that of Boyesen, and 
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still more from the intimate connexion of early British history with 
the North. But no one, as the author points out, has yet attempted 
a survey of Norwegian Church History for English readers. On the 
other hand, Scandinavian and German writers from Munch and 
Keyser down to A. Taranger, have fully recognised and described 
what the last-named author’s book deals with directly, the influence 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church upon the Norwegian. ‘Christianity over 
the whole of Norway,’ says Keyser, ‘ both in respect of the permanent 
conversion of the people and ecclesiastical organization, proceeded 
exclusively from England ; in other words, the Norwegian Church 
was wholly and completely a daughter of the English Church.’ And 
not only so, but, as Mr. Willson says, her only daughter in Europe. 
We may therefore heartily welcome the present work, which supplies 
so notable a deficiency. 

The book is well printed, illustrated, and thoroughly readable. 
It was inevitable that for English readers an outline of political 
history should be added to the purely ecclesiastical chronicle, and 
therefore Mr. Willson relinquished his previous purpose of translat- 
ing the work by Bishop Bang of Christiania, 4 Survey of the 
History of the Norwegian Church in pre-Reformation Times, and 
wisely decided to write a book of his own. To us Englishmen it is 
full of interest. The first Christian King of Norway, son of the fair- 
haired Harold, who exiled Rolf the Ganger and so indirectly caused 
the Norman Conquest, was reared at the court of Athelstan, and 
there baptized. He was unable to induce his countrymen to accept 
his faith, though he is said to have invited a bishop from England. 
Mr. Willson discusses in an appendix the question whether this was 
the ‘Sigefridus Norwegensis episcopus’ mentioned by William of 
Malmesbury, and leaves it an open question; but it seems very 
unlikely. 

Some slight influence on the south of the country seems to have 
been exercised by the Church of Bremen ; but the conversion of 
Norway was the work of Olaf, son of Trygve, and his relative St. 
Olaf, whose canonization took place soon after his death, when his 
body was found to have resisted corruption and he became the 
chief patron saint of Norway. No fewer than eleven churches were 
dedicated to him in England during the eleventh century, generally 
in the Danish settlements. Over his remains the chief church of 
Nidaros, the later Trondhjem, was erected. Mr. Willson does not 
seem to us to have allowed sufficiently for the possibility that the 
two Olafs have been much confused by later tradition. If he had 
consulted the Corpus Poeticum Boreale of Vigfusson and York 
Powell, he would have greatly benefited by the admirable historical 
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notes, and would have seen that there are two strata in the Sagas, of 
which the less authentic consists of late and probably ecclesiastical 
legends attributing shocking cruelties to both Olafs in the extirpa- 
tion of heathenism. If St. Olaf and St. Hallvard his cousin (whose 
claim to saintship is, as Mr. Willson says, peculiar) were natives, our 
isles had already supplied a female patroness in St. Sunniva, the Irish 
princess, whose death on the island of Selje provided a martyr for 
the as yet non-existent Norwegian Church. All through the eleventh 
century English influence was paramount in the organization of the 
Church, the formation of dioceses, and the consecration of bishops, 
the claim of authority over the North from the Archbishop of 
Bremen being stoutly resisted, though fortified by papal briefs. In 
fact, Mr. Willson admirably puts the similarity of the Norwegian 
Church to the English thus : 

‘The bishops and clergy were very far from being the well-drilled 
and disciplined ecclesiastical force which the papacy had organized in 
other parts of Europe. They were ready enough to conform in matters 
of doctrine, but there was amongst them a strong feeling of dislike to any 
kind of foreign interference, which was most characteristic of the national 
spirit, and which was often manifested in England as well, from which 
country the clergy were largely recruited.’ 


But as if English influence were always to be dominant in what- 
ever direction, what brought Norway into line with the papal army 
was the mission of our English Pope, Cardinal Nicholas Breakspeare 
(Adrian IV.), in 1152. 

The subsequent fortunes of kings and archbishops, the claims 
of the Church rising to high-water mark with the great Archbishop 
Eystein, and vigorously opposed by the usurper Sverre, the strange 
anarchy when claimants to the throne constantly appeared offering to 
submit to the ordeal to prove that they were illegitimate sons of 
previous monarchs, are well told by Mr. Willson. 

The fourteenth century saw the end of Norway’s prosperity. 
The Black Death was a scourge as severe in Norway as in Eng- 
land, but the poorer and more mountainous country could not so 
easily recover. Its effects were palpable at the very end of the 
fourteenth century. The union of Kalmar, too, took the life out of 
the nation and made it a province of Denmark. Danish kings with- 
out a drop of Norwegian blood in them, and courtiers equally rapa- 
cious, eagerly seized on the German Reformation as an excuse for 
plunder. As Mr. Willson says, with absolute truth, there was no 
Reformation movement in Norway whatever. The actors in the 
movement are all equally contemptible, the wretched Christian IL, 
the victim of an unscrupulous low Dutchwoman, the Church- 
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destroyer, Eske Bilde, the crafty Bishop Hans Reff, who was rein- 
stated as evangelical superintendent, and the blasphemous Bugen- 
hagen, who, on receiving a present from Pederssgn, whom he set apart 
as superintendent in Norway, said, ‘ Nonne decem mundati sunt, et 
nemo reversus est nisi hic alienigena.’ So closes the history so 
pleasantly sketched for us by Mr. Willson. To the close of the 
thirteenth century it is to us of great interest. With the battle of 
Largs and the death of Haakon, the story ceases to have its special 
charm for English readers. Might we suggest that it would be useful 
to have an appendix on the subsequent religious history of Norway? 
Some interest attaches to the genuine attempt to ‘build the waste 
places’ under Christian IV., and since 1814 religious interests have 
been well cared for. A table of the chief events, with dates, would 
also make the book much more easy to follow. It thoroughly 
deserves a second edition. 


The Book of Common Prayer. Its Scriptural Foundation and its 
suitability to the needs of Public Worship. By the Rev. H. 
Poir, M.A. Price 5s. (London : Skeffington, 1902.) 


WE gladly welcome another book from Mr. Pole, and one that is 
likely to increase true affection for the Prayer Book. Moreover its 
appearance is timely, for without being merely the praisers of the 
bygone times we are convinced that the simple plan of sticking to the 
Prayer Book is not so common now as it was in the days of Butler 
of Wantage. Mr. Pole gives excellent addresses on the history of the 
Prayer Book, its fidelity to the great fundamental principles of public 
worship, its use of Holy Scripture and especially of the Psalms, the 
Scriptural character of the Creeds, the provision of the Prayer Book 
for moral teaching and for the training of the young, the richness of 
the appointed prayers, the variety of the services, the importance of 
the Prayer Book cycle as reproducing our Lord’s life and teaching, 
and of the Kalendar as proposing the Lord’s disciples for our imita- 
tion. These and many other advantages of liturgical services are 
described so as to promote our heartiest love for the treasures which 
are enshrined in our authorized formulary of public devotion. 





Rome and Reform. By T. L. Kincton OLIPHANT. 2 vols. 
Price 21s. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1902.) 


THE title of this book would lead one to expect a discussion of some 
such theme as the attitude of the Roman Church towards reforming 
movements, whether inside or outside of herself. The author 
apparently has no doubts about the matter ; for his preface opens 
with the words, ‘Ranke’s great work upon the same subject.’ On 
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penetrating further into the book we discover that it consists of a 
series of sketches of the history, from the Reformation period down 
to the present time, of those European countries which have tried 
the experiments in religion of Romanism or Reform, with the results 
in each case. Russia and Turkey are naturally excluded, but 
Switzerland is a curious omission, for there the rival experiments and 
results might be compared in a peculiarly interesting way. Perhaps 
the literature of this part of the subject was found to be too compli- 
cated, for Mr. Oliphant is not a first-hand historian. His work 
represents a vast amount of reading, and, as his guides are generally 
well recognized authorities, he seldom goes wrong in important 
matters of fact. A book of this kind is not to be judged by the 
errors in minor details which are sure to occur in a field so wide 
and various as that of European history during the last four hundred 
years. But it is one thing to avoid mistakes in facts, and another to 
give unity and clearness of argument to the treatment of even so 
definite an issue as that of showing that Reform is right and Rome 
is wrong, which is the avowed purpose of this book. In the 
multitude of his facts the writer is by no means always successful in 
doing this, and the result is that a confused impression and a feeling 
of wonder as to what it all means is occasionally left in the mind of 
the reader. Naturally this is especially the case where the story is most 
complicated, as, for instance, with Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
Yet even here we might compare this book, to its disadvantage, with 
the late Mr. Wakeman’s much less pretentious volume, Zhe 
Ascendency of France, where the same story is told, and practically 
the same moral is drawn, with a lucidity and unity not less admirable 
than the judicious impartiality of the treatment. 

Mr. Oliphant, it must be allowed, does not fail in the matter of 
impartiality, and he sets forth clearly the shortcomings of Protes- 
tantism in Germany and Scandinavia. Moreover his account of 
France is generally free from the defects to which we have just 
called attention, and is perhaps the best written and the most impor- 
tant section of the book. With his general conclusions we have no 
wish to quarrel: indeed, the facts of history speak for themselves. 
But Mr. Oliphant is by no means always up to date in his contro- 
versial methods. It is not by confuting writers of the date and style 
of Balmes, as he is at pains to do elaborately, that the Roman system 
will be beaten in argument at the present day. He is fond, perhaps 
too fond, of explaining everything by the Jesuits ; and again, he 
waxes indignant over ‘the miracles of Loretto and St. Januarius, 
which are still devoutly insisted upon.’ It is a curious reflection that 
at the present time it is a Jesuit (and he is not alone in his Society) 
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who is one of the most prominent among the destructive critics of 
relics which for centuries have been the objects of the authorised 
devotion of the Roman Catholic world. 


Description du Speculum Vitae Beati Francisci et Sociorum jus. 
Par Pau SaBATIER (Paris : Librairie Fischbacher, 1903). 

Societa Internazionale di Studi Francescani in Assist. 1. Origine ¢ 
Costitutusione, 1902. 2. Catalogo delle Pergamene e degli 
antichi Autografi del! Archivio comunale di Assisi, 1903. 


THE stream of publications connected with the Franciscan movement, 
which has been so remarkable a feature of historical literature during 
the last few years, still shows no signs of running dry. We have 
received from M. Paul Sabatier the sixth (and final) fasciculus of the 
first volume of his Opuscules de Critique Historique. It consists of a 
minute and careful study of the curious compilation entitled Speculum 
Vitae Beati Franciscé et Soctorum ejus, first published in 1504, and 
again in 1509, and now extremely rare. Even a cursory inspection 
sufficed to show that it was probably a combination of the two 
early works whose titles seemed to be merged in its title, viz. the 
Speculum Perfectionis and the Actus Beati Francisct et Sociorum ejus ; 
but anything like an exact dissection was impossible until the texts of 
these two writings had been critically-edited. This has now been done 
by M. Sabatier himself ; and a full description of the Speculum Vita, 
disintegrating it into its constituent parts, follows in due course. 
The result is that it is now clear that the compiler set to work to fuse 
together the Speculum and the Actus, though on no very definite 
plan, and that he added, wherever it seemed to follow best, a few of 
the most interesting sections from the writings of St. Francis, the 
Portiuncula Jndulgence, Lives of Brothers Egidio, Elias and Juniper, 
the Legenda Vetus, and a collection of exempla. The unearthing of 
these fragments is of course the most interesting result of M. Sabatier’s 
work ; how valuable they may prove the future only can show. But 
whatever their value may turn out ultimately to be, M. Sabatier is to 
be congratulated on the fulfilment of another section of his laborious 
and admirable examination of the materials for the history of the 
Franciscan movement. 

The Origine e Costituzione contains the Report of the Council on 
the first year’s work of the Society of Franciscan Studies at Assisi, 
with an account of the First Annual Meeting (with speeches by 
Count Alessandro Roncelli, simdaco of Assisi, M. Paul Sabatier, 
and Canon Rawnsley), a list of the members, and a list of gifts 
to the library. ‘The fact that so much has been done in so 
short a time is a remarkable testimony to the widespread interest 
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which is felt at the present day in matters connected with Saint 
Francis. 

Not less remarkable, in several ways, is the Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts in the Communal Library at Assisi, which is the first literary 
work to be put forth by the Society. It has been compiled by 
Signor Alfonso Brizi. In itself it is a good piece of work ; but the 
most remarkable thing is the fact that such a catalogue can be 
compiled at all. That a little city of the size of Assisi should 
possess no less than 535 manuscript documents in its library, in 
addition to many volumes of archives, is extraordinary, especially 
when we find that they have not been-acquired by confiscations from 
monasteries &c., as would probably be the case in France, but are all 
documents pertaining to Assisi itself. Nowhere out of Italy would 
such a thing be possible ; and even in Italy it could only be possible 
where there were special circumstances to give dignity or importance 
to the place. Here, of course, St. Francis is the centre of everything ; 
and a very large proportion of the documents are either indirectly 
or directly connected with the fact that he had been born there, and 
that there, in the headquarters of the Order which took its name 
from him, his body still lay. 


Christianity and Modern Civilization, being chapters from modern 
European History, with an introductory dialogue on the 
Philosophy of History. By WiLLiaM SAMUEL LILLy. Pp. xx. 
and 371. (London: Chapman and Hall, 1903.) 


Tuis book is a mixture of old and new. More than half of it 
consists of chapters printed in 1886 and forming part of the work 
called Chapters in European History. To these are now added 
three essays, reprinted from the WVineteenth Century, and one on the 
‘Age of the Martyrs,’ which is new. In a book made up in this 
way we cannot look for the coherence of a formal historical treatise. 
A unity of idea, however, binds together the whole. In the first 
essay the author pleads for the spiritual interpretation of history, and 
maintains that the moral development of mankind under the 
guidance of religion is the key to history: ‘the first great lesson 
history teaches us, from the collected experiences of our race, is that 
man lives under the law of progress which is the striving after perfec- 
tion, and of which the highest expression is the quest of the All- 
Perfect. ‘“‘ Fecisti nos ad te,” says Saint Augustine.’ 

The following chapters are an attempt to illustrate the working 
of this truth in certain portions of history, and contain an exposition 
of the part taken by Christianity, and especially by the Roman 
Church, in the building up of modern civilization. The writer deals 
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successively with the ‘nascent Church,’ the ‘ Age of the Martyrs,’ 
the ‘Christian Revolution,’ ze. the revolution in the minds of men 
and the nature of society effected by the victory of the Church, a 
revolution which he illustrates chiefly by the writings of St. 
Augustine, and the ‘ Turning Point of the Middle Ages,’ in which 
he attempts to prove that in the great struggle on Investitures, and 
by the strict enforcement of the decrees against the marriage of the 
clergy, Gregory VII. was not, as is often thought, enslaving Europe, 
but was freeing it from the tyranny of Feudalism. ‘Had the 
spirituality been merged in the feudal system, had the priesthood 
become a caste . . . it is not too much to say that . . . this would 
have meant the extinction of the Church as a society, perfect and 
complete in itself, and with her the extinction of the great principles 
of which she was the sole representative in the world—the principles 
of the supremacy of law, of the freedom of conscience, of the real 
equality of men.’ 

If the book had fulfilled the promise of its title the author would 
have continued to sketch in broad outlines the history of European 
development, and shown how even in later times it was the Roman 
Catholic Church which had been the sole guardian of progress, 
freedom, and enlightenment. It is needless to say that had he done 
so, it would have gained infinitely in interest and value. He does 
not do so, He does not give us a chapter on the Reformation, on 
the Age of the Councils, on the Church and the Revolution. These 
omissions characterize all such collections of essays. They may be 
bound together in one volume, but they do not make a book. Not 
that the latter chapters of Mr. Lilly’s work are without interest. Far 
from it; we have a very thoughtful and enlightening account of 
medizval sacred poetry which we cordially recommend, and this is 
followed by an extremely interesting account of the procedure of the 
Inquisition extracted from a manual of its procedure, written at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, from which better than from 
any hostile account one learns what the Inquisition really was. The 
inclusion of this chapter shows again that, as an apologist for Catho- 
licism, Mr. Lilly wants neither courage nor candour, but while 
he quotes Ddllinger as evidence that the policy of repression of heresy 
by the sword in the Middle Ages was necessary for the preservation 
of civilization, here also we miss a clear exposition of his attitude 
towards the obstinate adherence to these methods by the Roman 
Church down to quite modern times. The book concludes with a 
chapter on ‘ Holy, Matrimony,’ of which the note is that ‘ the only 
real witness in the world for the absolute character of Holy Matri- 
mony is the Catholic Church.’ It is a vigorous and slashing maga- 
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zine article on modern divorce laws, with special reference to 
the United States, but was more suitable to the pages of a 
magazine than to inclusion in what purports to be a serious work of 
history. 

There is necessarily much in the book with which we disagree. 
Yet it may be commended as one which, albeit unequal and in- 
complete, deals with the great problems of history with learning, 
ingenuity and genuine spontaneous thought. 


The Jesuits in Great Britain: An Historical Inquiry into their 
Political Influence. By WALTER Wats, F.R.H.S. Price 75. 64. 
net. (London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. ; New York : 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1903.) 


Tuis is a readable controversial work seeking to shew that, inasmuch 
as the record of Jesuit history is treachery, deceit and treason, and 
inasmuch as this record is approved by modern English Jesuits, 
England to-day is in danger from their political plots. Mr. Walsh 
proves his points chiefly by the citation of the opinions of Catholics 
contemporary and modern. As a historical indictment of the Jesuits 
the book has, we think, serious faults. It is based almost entirely 
upon the opinions of men who, though Catholics, were so fanatically 
hostile to the Order that their opinions do not seem to us quite valid 
evidence. Had these opinions been those of more unprejudiced 
witnesses (if any such exist), or had Mr. Walsh given a simple narra- 
tive of the uncontroverted facts about the Jesuit mission in England, 
his book would be more convincing. Although he has shewn much 
industry in gathering citations, we are not of the opinion that he has 
justified his statement that he has used ‘ extensively’ the new material 
now open, and we think that he has seriously erred in neglecting to 
use the new material for correcting the narrative history of the Order, 
and in ignoring almost altogether the wealth of manuscript material 
especially, which is now accessible upon the subject. 


II.—O.p TESTAMENT. 


The World before Abraham, according to Genesis I-XI., with an Intro- 
duction to the Pentateuch. By H.G. MitTcHELt, Professor in 
Boston University. (Westminster: Constable and Co., 1901.) 


Tuis book is written in response to ‘a demand for commentaries 
on Genesis written in the light of the results of the most recent 
researches into its age and structure.’ The introduction deals with 
the question of the structure of the Pentateuch as a whole; then 
follow an analysis and translation of Gen. i.-xi., the different sources 
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of the narrative being indicated by varied types; while the bulk of 
the book is occupied with an explanatory commentary upon these 
eleven chapters. An appendix gives the text of the Babylonian 
account of the Deluge. The writer certainly deserves high praise for 
the thoroughness of his conspectus of the theories which have been 
advanced as to the composition of the Pentateuch and the lucidity 
of his treatment within very brief compass of so complex a subject. 
It may be questioned, however, whether, considering the class of 
student for whom the book is intended, it would not have been 
wiser to have confined the discussion to the reasonably assured 
results of criticism, and thus to have gained space for a more 
detailed statement of the evidence upon which these are based. 
The writer’s summary of the stages by which the Pentateuch was 
built up represents in substance the view which is ordinarily accepted 
by critics, viz. 

‘that J originated about 850, and E about 800 B.c.; that the two, having 
been more or less revised and enlarged, were united into a composite 
document before 639 B.c.; that D, which was discovered in 621 B.C., but 
must have been written some time before and revised in the reign of 
Manasseh, was incorporated with J E early in the Captivity; and that 
the Pentateuch was practically completed by the addition of P, a product 
of the first half of the fifth century B.c., before 444, if not before 458, the 
date of Ezra’s appearance in Palestine.’ 


The objection that it is ‘a thing incredible’ that the Pentateuch 
should be such a patchwork as it is represented by the documentary 
hypothesis is happily met by comparison of Tatian’s Diatessaron, the 
narrative of the storm upon the Sea of Galilee being cited in full, 
with the use of different types to indicate the different sources, Mark, 
Luke, and Matthew. 

The textual commentary is as full as need be, and forms a store- 
house of reference to authorities which has been brought well up to 
date, and will be found invaluable to the student. It is much to be 
hoped that Mr. Mitchell will undertake for the remainder of the 
book of Genesis that which he has so efficiently accomplished for 
chapters i.—xi. 


Six Lectures on the Book of Genesis as the Primary Evangel. By 
James GREEN, D.D., Dean of Maritzburg. (London: Riving- 
tons, 1902.) 


THE standpoint of the venerable writer of these lectures is similar to 
that of the late Mr. Andrew Jukes, whose work on Zhe Types of 
Genesis was at one time widely popular. ‘In Genesis,’ writes 
Mr. Jukes, ‘is hid all scripture, as the tree is in the seed’; and 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CXIV. GG 
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Dean Green’s aim is to exhibit, in a kind of spiritual drama, ‘ man’s 
position on earth as God’s vicegerent.’ His exposition of the 
narratives of Genesis is in fact mystical and devotional, and will 
perhaps appear unsatisfying to those who have habituated themselves 
to the strictly ‘ critical’ view of the Old Testament literature. It 
may indeed be fairly objected that pious fancy is too often indulged 
in a book of this kind, as when Dean Green asserts that ‘ The Light 
of the Spirit of God which dwelt within’? Adam and Eve ‘shone 
through their bodies and surrounded them with a light so pure, so 
bright, that, as in the case of the Israelites in regard to Moses, the 
animal creation was afraid to come nigh them,’ &c. Our own 
feeling is that the Dean would have done well to follow Mr. Jukes’s 
method more closely, and to adhere to the general principles of 
interpretation observed by the patristic commentators on Genesis— 
Origen, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory. Nevertheless, 
the lectures will be found suggestive, in spite of their limitations ; and 
since it is doubtless true that the Book of Genesis (as Canon Girdle- 
stone has said) ‘contains those ideas of God and man, of righteous. 
ness and judgment, of responsibility and moral government, of failure 
and hope, which are presupposed through the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ it is not fanciful to discover in these primitive and sacred 
narratives ‘the Primary Evangel.’ 


The Bible True from the Beginning. By Epw. Goucu, B.A. (Lond.). 
Vol. VIII. Price 16s. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., 1903.) 
THE enormous work, of which this volume forms an instalment, is a 
melancholy example of misapplied ingenuity. It would be paying 
Mr. Gough too high a compliment to class him among recognized 
‘ mystical interpreters’ of Holy Scripture. Indeed, we confess our- 
selves wholly unable to fathom his meaning in such a specimen of 
exegesis as the following. Writing of St. Matthew’s account of the 
burial of our Lord, Mr. Gough says : 

‘Observe, that Matthew was writing of a burial on the Grade of 
Servants, but Mark is here writing of a burial on the Grade of Tongues. 
A man may have a hard and stony heart on the S. Grade, but he cannot 
have such a heart on the Grade of Tongues. In the latter case, the 
Stony Heart must have been taken away, and a clean and tender heart 
must have been given. This goes to showthat this Rock of which Mark 
speaks is not Joseph’s own heart, but that it is Christ, as a Spiritual 
Rock, who is in Zion (1 Pet. ii. 6), 


A similar remark, in explanation of the words ‘On the Sabbath 
day they rested according to the commandment,’ may be quoted : 
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‘This is the inferior Sabbath which had begun to dawn even upon 
the ungodly. While, however, on the Intellectual Side, they rested in a 
legal fashion, on the Soulical Side they were ready for Godly Service. 
We read now of the first of the Sabbath. This expression shows that, 
Soulically, they pertain to Zion, and to the Sabbath with a Baptismal 
aspect.’ 


The present volume consists of upwards of 600 closely printed 
pages, of which the comments already quoted are fair samples. The 
writer has undoubtedly absorbed a vast amount of learning—of a 
sort. But he can scarcely be credited with sound judgment when 
he expresses the opinion that the New Testament was probably 
‘written by members of such a community as the Essenes.’ Nor 
will Mr. Gough’s fiery indignation against priestcraft, ‘ with its caste 
and trickery, its knick-nacks [sic] and slops’ ; against ‘the triple- 
headed Cerberus of modern criticism’ ; and against ‘an ecclesiastical 
Establishment so wedded to various forms of tyranny,’ make amends, 
in the eyes of the great body of Congregationalists, for expressions 
which seem to deny the literal death, burial, and resurrection of our 
Lord. But it would perhaps be unfair to take Mr. Gough and his 
exegetical method at his own valuation. His work is an amazing 
monument of industry, but we gather from the Introduction that he 
is prepared to find it received with ‘hostility, combined perhaps 
with indifference.’ We regret to be unable to deny this probability. 


A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. By GEORGE 
Aaron Barton, A.M., Ph.D. Price 12s. 6d. net. (New York : 
The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, 1902.) 

StuDENTs of the primitive evolution of religion all have to acknow- 

ledge the great debt which is owed to the researches of the late 

Professor Robertson Smith in the field of Semitic origins. It is 

impossible to estimate the gain which might have accrued to this 

branch of knowledge had he lived to carry to completion the work 
which he began when he published his lectures on Zhe Religion of 
the Semites. But at least he left behind him a solid basis of achieve- 
ment and an example of method which was bound sooner or later to 
stimulate other scholars to equip themselves for the difficult task of 
following in his footsteps. Such a task has been undertaken by 

Professor Barton in the work which lies before us. It would be 

unreasonable, as it is unnecessary, to institute a comparison between 

this book and Zhe Religion of the Semites. The field of research is 
immense, and the difficulties to be contended with enormous, and it 


is overmuch to demand that the disciple should be endued with a 
GG2 
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double portion of the spirit of so great a master. Suffice it to say 
that Professor Barton has brought to his task such a wealth of 
knowledge and a power of arranging his facts and drawing his 
deductions as must make his book a work to be reckoned with by 
any future student of primitive Semitic religion. 

In chapter i., entitled ‘The Cradle of the Semites,’ Professor 
Barton discusses the origin of the Semitic family. He accepts the 
theory of the original unity of the Hamites and Semites, and argues 
with considerable cogency that North Africa was the original home 
of this Hamito-Semitic stock, whence the Semitic branch migrated 
to Arabia. Chapter ii. deals with ‘ Primitive Semitic Social Life.’ Here 
the view is advocated that the Semites, as far back as their separation 
from the Hamites, practised polyandry, and kinship was reckoned 
through the women. This introduces us to the main topic of the 
book, ‘ Semitic Religious Origins.’ The writer commences chapter iii, 
with a brief summary of the results achieved by Professor Robertson 
Smith in Zhe Religion of the Semites, which he assumes to hold the 
field as proved beyond dispute ; and, while admitting that in most 
respects it is as yet impossible to advance beyond the position there 
taken, he thinks that ‘in one respect, however, it is possible to carry 
the investigation farther than Smith did, and to determine the 
gender of the chief deities of the primitive Semites, the connexion of 
their gods with the social organization outlined in the preceding 
chapter, and some of the transformations wrought in the conception 
of their nature by changed economic conditions, migrations, and 
syncretism.’ The writer’s main point, then, is to prove that, just as 
primitive Semitic kinship appears to have been reckoned through 
the female, so the primitive Semitic deities were originally goddesses, 
and that, with the transformation from polyandry to the patriarchal 
system, there came a corresponding transformation in the conception 
of deity, the old mother goddess becoming a masculine deity and a 
father god, or, in certain cases, the conception of a female deity and 
her son passing over into that of a male deity and his consort. This 
Professor Barton seeks to work out, first, in the case of the Southern 
and Western Semites, then in that of the Babylonians. Finally, he 
attempts to prove the same for the religion of Israel, and argues at 
length that the later conception of Yahwe was a development by the 
same processes elsewhere traced, from the conception of a primitive 
mother goddess. 

It is impossible within the limits of a short review to deal in 
detail with Professor Barton’s arguments, and it would obviously be 
unjust to fix upon one or more isolated points as the subject of 
criticism. But it may be said generally that perusal of his work 
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453 
leaves the reader with the impression that he has leapt to his con- 
ception of the development of Semitic religion through the observa- 
tion of one or two more or less striking coincidences between 
primitive religious belief in Arabia and that which he takes to have 
been the primitive condition of Semitic society, and that he has his 
theory ready constructed before he casts about for evidence which 
may give it a universal application. It will be interesting to see 
what professed Assyriologists have to say with regard to Professor 
Barton’s chapters on Babylonia. If the Babylonian religion pre- 
sents us with a highly complicated polytheistic system as far back as 
documents enable us to trace, any attempt to get behind this and 
to theorize as to the existence of more primitive conceptions must 
surely be deemed precarious in the extreme. 

It is probable that the confidence with which Professor Barton 
accepts and builds upon the theories of earlier scholars is to some 
extent misplaced. Thus, for example, the theory that Yahwe was 
originally simply a Kenite deity, first introduced to Israel at Sinai, 
and only then emerging from a crude and primitive conception such 
as is pictured by Professor Barton, is very likely to be modified in 
view of earlier and wider traces of the name, the existence of which 
is accepted by many competent authorities ; and the view of the nar- 
rative of Exodus that Yahwe was reintroduced by Moses to the 
chosen people as the God of their fathers may come to be regarded 
as more in accordance with facts. 


Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs, a Study of Old 
Testament Faith and Life. Part first (Gen. 12-25). By Rev. 
James SrracHan, M.A. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1902.) 


Mr. STRACHAN describes his book as ‘an attempt to give, not a 
critical analysis of documents, but a sympathetic interpretation of 
ideals.’ He is no foe to criticism as applied to the Old Testament, 
but, on the contrary, he cites in his preface the best of modern 
critical works on Genesis—those of Dillmann, Delitzsch, Gunkel, and 
Ball, and doubtless he knows them, and has used them to good pur- 
pose. Recognizing, however, that criticism deals merely with the 
dry bones, he seeks to set before his readers the living soul of the 
narrative. Under such headings as ‘Separation,’ ‘ Blessedness,’ 
‘Worship,’ ‘Truth,’ he treats of salient incidents in the lives of the 
leading characters in Gen. 12-25, and points out, in language which 
at times rises to eloquence, how we may derive from these chapters 
lessons which hold true for all time. 

Mr. Strachan’s little book shows admirably what may be accom- 
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plished in the way of practical application of Old Testament teaching, 
and offers precisely the kind of work which is needed at the present 
time. 


The Composition of the Hexateuch. By]. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A., 
with an Appendix on Laws and Institutions by Grorcr Har- 
FORD, M.A. Price 18s. net. (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1902.) 


Ir will be remembered that in 1900 there appeared an elaborate 
work on the Hexateuch, the most complete treatise on the subject 
in English. It consists of two volumes : the first contains an intro- 
duction by Mr. Estlin Carpenter and Mr. Harford-Battersby, the 
second gives the text of the Hexateuch in the Revised Version, 
arranged according to its constituent documents by the members of 
the Oxford Society of Historical Theology. The present volume is 
a reprint of Volume I. of the previous work, with additions and 
rearrangements. It furnishes an exhaustive summary, distinguished 
by a scholarship at once sober and minute, of the modern criticism 
of the Hexateuch. The method is to deal fully, one by one, with 
the principles upon which the critics have proceeded. We are shown 
historically how the clue was discovered, and when discovered how 
it was followed up. The author does not, however, treat us to a 
barren record of abandoned and superseded theories ; for all the 
time he is building up the argument by a comparison of the docu- 
ments with each other, and by a comparison of the documents with 
history, until he lands us at the position held by all competent 
modern scholars, from which it is not likely that they will be 
dislodged. The critical position thus established, the author goes 
on to examine minutely the different documents which compose the 
Hexateuch. He naturally starts with Deuteronomy : in virtue of its 
well defined character and place it can be easily isolated for literary 
purposes ; then J, E, P, and the unclassified documents are sub- 
mitted to a thorough investigation. We notice that Steuernagel’s 
recent theory founded upon the use of the singular and plural in the 
addresses of Deuteronomy is examined, with the conclusion that ‘ the 
attempt to ascribe the whole book to a fusion of singular and plural 
sources in the discourses and laws cannot be sustained,’ a conclusion 
which we believe to be fully justified in face of the indecisive cha- 
racter of the evidence alleged. The collections of characteristic 
phrases, the synopsis of laws and institutions, the conspectus of the 
codes, form an extremely valuable appendix to the volume, which 
the student will be constantly using for reference. Is this, then, the 
last word on the criticism of the Hexateuch? The volume professes 
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to deal mainly with the composition of the Six Books, and as a 
summary of the results of a criticism which may be defined as 
literary it will remain the standard authority in English. But a new 
critical departure has already started on its way ; it is concerned not 
mainly with the literary facts—they are taken for granted—but with 
what lie behind them, the stories and symbolical histories in which 
certain critics are seeking, rightly or wrongly, to find the origines of 
Israel’s beliefs. This new venture of criticism in the hands of sober 
investigators might well lead to greater knowledge. In the history 
of religion, as well as in the development of laws and institutions, the 
discoveries which hail from Babylonia and Arabia claim a recognition 
which they have hardly yet received ; they will involve much. patient 
reconstruction and adaptation of existing theories. This newer 
criticism may be studied in Gunkel’s Commentary on Genesis and 
in many articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica. It raises problems of 
a complexity hitherto undreamed of ; and as it depends not only on 
the learning but on the imaginative divination of the critic its con- 
clusions cannot be strictly verified. An open mind is more likely to 
arrive at the truth than controversy, and in the meanwhile no dog- 
matic utterances are justifiable. 


Key to the Hebrew Psalter. By the Rev. G. A. Atcocx. (London : 
Elliot Stock, 1903.) 


Tuts book consists of two vocabularies of words which occur in the 
Psalter, the one Hebrew-English, the other, based on the Authorised 
and Revised Versions, English-Hebrew. Itis likely to make the way 
easy for beginners who are afraid to use the ordinary dictionaries and 
grammars. The treatment of the roots, their meanings and affinities, 
can hardly be called scientific ; and we fancy that the usefulness of 
the book would have been increased if the forms of the verbs, or at 
least the more unusual ones, had been parsed. A teacher will 
probably hesitate to put this book into a pupil’s hands, but any one 
who wants to teach himself will do well to use it. 


Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings. By the Rev. 
C. F. Burney, M.A. Price r4s. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1903.) 

Mr. Burney is to be congratulated upon having produced an 

admirable piece of work, which, for its accomplished and accurate 

scholarship, does credit to the Oxford school of Hebraists. He has 

taken for his model Dr. Driver’s Motes on Samuel, and has written a 

commentary worthy to rank beside his exemplar. The introduction 

gives a clear account of the structure of Kings, supported by detailed 
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evidence, and illustrates with copious examples the characteristics 
of the different versions. The critical use of the versions for the 
correction and elucidation of the text is a feature of Mr. Burney’s 
book throughout. His treatment of the construction of the Temple 
and its furniture, and of the problems of chronology, seems to us 
thoroughly convincing. This is the kind of commentary which is 
most needed : it will stimulate the study both of the language and of 
the subject-matter of the Old Testament. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers. By GEORGE 
Bucuanan Gray, M.A., D.D. (International Critical Commen- 
tary.) 8vo. Price 12s. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1903.) 


A CRITICAL commentary on Numbers has long been a desideratum. 
The excellent commentary of Dillmann (1886) was accessible to 
those acquainted with German ; but English students who did not 
possess this qualification were entirely without resource in studying 
the text of the book. Now, almost simultaneously with Holzinger’s 
volume in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A.T., there has 
appeared Mr. Gray’s commentary on Numbers in the Jnternational 
Critical series. 

Scarcely higher praise can be accorded to this volume than by 
the statement that it is well worthy of the series in which it appears. 
The long list of abbreviations employed in the citation of authorities 
illustrates the author’s industry in availing himself of all sources of 
information, and a study of the commentary at once shows the dis- 
crimination with which these sources have been used. While the 
author keeps himself within bounds in the discussion of points of 
interest in the text, he does not fail to add a very full series of 
references to the literature in which the subject in question may be 
further studied. As a good illustration we may cite the section, 
P. 43 sgg. which deals with the ordeal of jealousy—Numbers v. 11-31. 

Since the volumes upon Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Joshua 
have not yet appeared, Mr. Gray’s volume is the first of the series 
which has to deal in detail with the question of the documents of 
the Hexateuch. Ina discussion of the sources, in § 6-13 of his intro- 
duction, he points out that ‘the question of the origin of Numbers 
could only be adequately discussed in connexion with the wider 
question of the origin of the Pentateuch,’ and he therefore postulates 
that ‘much of what follows should be read in the light of, or supple- 
mented by reference to, such works ’ on the composition of the books 
as those of Wellhausen, Driver, and Carpenter and Harford. While, 
however, the scope of his commentary does not allow the writer to 
treat generally of the composition of the Hexateuch, he finds in 
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Numbers abundant opportunity for illustration of the theory of the 
growth of the Hexateuch which may now be said to hold the field ; 
and this not merely as regards discrimination of the main sources, 
J, E, and P, but also in the minuter distinctions between the main 
author of the History of Sacred Institutions known as P, and the 
secondary elements which, though belonging to the same priestly 
school, appear to be due to other hands than those of the main 
author. This is excellently illustrated in the analysis of the account 
of the rebellion of Korah, and of Dathan and Abiram. The 
analysis of J and E in the story of Balaam appears to be less 
successful ; but this is a problem which has hitherto baffled the 
ingenuity of critics, and it is scarcely likely ever to meet with an 
entirely satisfactory solution. 


The Book of Psalms, with Introduction and Notes. By A. F. Kirk- 
PATRICK, D.D., Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew. Books IV. and V.; Psalms XC.-CL. (The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.) 8vo. Price 2s. net. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1901.) 

Tuis third volume completes Professor Kirkpatrick’s valuable com- 

mentary on the Psalms, the first volume of which appeared in 1892, 

and the second in 1895. The introduction to the Psalms as a whole, 

which appeared first in vol. i.. and was repeated unaltered in vol. ii., 

will be found in vol. iii. to have received considerable expansions 

and additions, and now occupies cxii pp. as against the lxxix pp. of 
the earlier volumes. Chapter iv., on ‘the authorship and age of the 

Psalms,’ has been enlarged, and the writer now explains very clearly 

why, in a discussion of the authorship of any particular Psalm, 

‘the answer must often be non Jiguet: and even when a Psalm appears 

to be connected with the circumstances of the life of a particular 

individual or period, the most that can be said is that the Psalm 
illustrates, or is illustrated by, that life or that period.’ 


On pp. li sgg. there will be found an important addition which deals 
with the theory of ‘the collective ““1”’ of the Psalms, ¢.e. the opinion 
that ‘in many Psalms which seem at first sight to be entirely personal 
and individual, the speaker is not an individual, but the nation or 
the godly part of it, the collective “servant of Jehovah.”’ Professor 
Kirkpatrick believes that the theory contains elements of truth, but 
thinks that, as elaborated by Smend, it ‘has been pressed to absurd 
extremes.’ His conclusion is that 

‘the true poet enlarges and generalizes his own feelings and experi- 
ences. Thus Tennyson writes of /n Memoriam: “*1’ is not always the 
author speaking of himself, but the voice of the human race speaking 
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through him.” But while the Psalmist speaks in the name of many, he 
speaks in his own nametoo. He is not, in the majority of cases at any 
rate, deliberately substituting the personality of the nation for his own 
personality. Many Psalms are so intensely personal, that it is impos- 
sible to suppose that they did not have their origin in real personal 
experience; often experience so special and peculiar that it is only by 
a process of accommodation that it can be used by the congregation.’ 


Two new chapters have been added to the introduction—chap. x., 
on ‘The Psalter in the Christian Church,’ and chap. xi., which gives 
an account of the most important literature on the Psalter. For the 
rest, the additions take mostly the form of footnotes and brief in- 
sertions tending, it need scarcely be said, to increase the value of 
this good introduction ; though few Hebrew scholars will be prepared 
to endorse the added suggestion (p. xxvi) that A/uth-labben in the 
title of Ps. ix. may possibly mean Die for the son. 

Readers of the commentary will turn with interest to see what 
Professor Kirkpatrick has to say upon the much-debated question of 
our Lord’s quotation from Ps. cx. and its supposed bearing upon 
the authorship of the Psalm. The view taken is substantially that 
of Bishop Gore, in his essay in Zux Mundi, and subsequently in 
his Bampton Lectures. Professor Kirkpatrick points out the fact 
that our Lord was ‘taking his opponents upon their own ground’ in 
assuming the Davidic authorship of the Psalm and its direct reference 
to the Messiah, and that so doing 
‘He desired to arouse their consciences to confess that if only they 
followed out their own beliefs to their legitimate conclusions, they must 
look for a Messiah who was more than a mere human descendant of 
David, and therefore they ought not to be scandalized at His claims. 
But it does not follow that He intended to endorse the correctness of 
those beliefs in their entirety.’ 


David the King. By Marcet Dieutaroy. Translated from the 
French by Lucy Horz. Price 7s. 6¢. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1902.) 

M. DiguLaroy has undertaken to recover the David of actual 

history from the conventions which have idealized him, in order to 

reveal the true greatness of his career. The picture is a brilliant 
one, drawn with the clear outline and artistic sensibility of the 

French /ittérateur, yet we fear that it will not bear a very close 

examination. Any account of David which professes to be strictly 

historical must be based upon a careful criticism of the documents 
which are used ; M. Dieulafoy, however, has a method of his own 
which renders this unnecessary : ‘Only yesterday, whole chapters of 
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the First Book of Samuel were considered apocryphal . .. and 
behold, the progress of a science far removed from philological or 
historical criticism, shows the unsoundness of these fine arguments, 
and restores to the Biblical narrative its value and its scope’ (p. 113). 
The consequence is that all trustworthiness drops out of his treat- 
ment of history. To say that ‘ long before the accession of Saul .. . 
the men of Levi, guardians of the ark, and privileged interpreters 
of the ephod, counted on their spiritual authority and influence over 
the souls of the people and dreamed of a theocracy’ (p. 36), is to 
misunderstand the evidence of the oldest narratives. These contain 
no trace of an exclusive sacred order ; they show us Levites im- 
poverished and few in number ; they nowhere affirm any connexion 
between the house of Levi and Eli or Samuel, such as our author 
imagines (pp. 43, 287). His insight into the religion of the period 
goes no deeper than his conception of the history. This is apparent 
in his account of the rise of the prophets ; he deals chiefly with 
externals, the symptoms of /a grande hystérie, and such-like ; he shows 
little appreciation of the religious motives and limitations which the 
life of David exhibits. To quote Ps. 68 in connexion with the ark 
at Jerusalem is profoundly misleading. The author of ‘ L’Acropole 
de Suse’ is on firmer ground when he describes the sieges of 
Jerusalem, Rabbath-Ammon, Beth-Maachah, and the flanking 
movement at the battle of Rephaim. Of Bathsheba and her in- 
trigues he writes with zest ; the whole of the chapter is cleverly worked 
out, and the characters are vividly realized. For the benefit ofa 
public which retains any recollection of Renan’s shallow mockery it 
is a good thing to vindicate the greatness of David ; but M. Dieulafoy 
may be assured that the keenest historical criticism freely admits it. 
If David is not to be regarded as a saint, he was a king, a hero, a 
man ; and there is no stronger proof of his greatness than that he 
became so soon, so naturally, Israel’s ideal of the just and patriotic 
ruler, the creator of Israel’s destiny among the nations, and that, 
with all his dark stains, he could be moulded ‘ for the root Of man’s 
promised healing Fruit.’ 


The Song of Solomon, with Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. 
ANDREW Harper, D.D. Edin., Principal of St. Andrew’s College 
within the University of Sydney and ‘Professor of Hebrew. 
(The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.) Price 1s. 6d. 
net. (Cambridge : University Press, 1902.) 

Two contending theories as to the character of the Song of Songs 

find currency at the present day. The one, of which Ewald was the 

principal exponent, regards the book as a dramatic whole, with three 
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principal characters—the Shulammite, her shepherd-lover, and King 
Solomon. The fidelity of the maiden to her betrothed, in face of 
the seductions of rank and wealth offered by the king, forms the main 
theme of the drama ; and its culmination is found in chapter viii. 7, 
which celebrates the unconquerable power of true love. The other 
theory, which was developed in detail by Budde from the suggestions 
of Wetzstein in his essay upon ‘ The Syrian Threshing-board,’ takes the 
book to be merely a collection of songs forming the répertotre of some 
singer at wedding festivals, ‘the Shulammite’ and ‘Solomon’ being 
merely figurative titles of the bride and bridegroom of the occasion. 
Professor Harper in his new commentary defends the former 
theory with great ability and cogency, and it is not too much to hope 
that he will succeed in convincing his readers of the truth of this view, 
and so in vindicating the abiding moral beauty and value of the Song 
of Songs. The notes on the text are a model of all that such a com- 
mentary ought to be—perfectly comprehensible to the English 
reader, and yet containing much that will prove of service to the 
student of the Hebrew text. Two Appendices give (1) a new 
translation of the book, with marginal notes to assist the reader in 
following the change of speakers in the drama, and (2) a detailed 
consideration of Budde’s hypothesis regarding the book. 


Religions of Bible Lands. By D.S. Marco.iouts, M.A., Laudian 
Professor of Arabic, Oxford. (Christian Study Manuals.) Price 
1s. net. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1902.) 
Tus book contains a deal of interesting and useful information, com- 
pressed into a very small space. After an introductory chapter, chap. 2 
gives a sketch of Semitic religions ; chap. 3 deals with the religion of 
Egypt; chap. 4 with the religion of Persia. It seems apity that an 
account of the Assyrian religion is excluded from chap. 2, for a scarcely 
adequate reason (cf. p. 4). A few inaccuracies may be noticed here 
and there ; e.g. Ashtoreth Chemosh for Ashtor Chemosh, p. 25 ; Micah 
for Amos, p. 30. The book would be the better for an index, though 
the careful analysis of contents in a measure supplies this omission. 


The Biblical History of the Hebrews. By F. J. Foaxss-Jacxson, B.D., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough. Price 6s. (Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons ; London: 
Edward Arnold, 1903.) 

On the whole this short History of Israel is more satisfactory than its 

predecessors. It appears just when the results of patient, logical 

criticism have been long enough before the public to allow the author 
to write, not as an apologist preparing unwilling minds to accept 
unwelcome truth, but as a theologian, shewing how this truth makes 
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old records live again. It is no exaggeration to say that criticism has 
caused the living voice of God to be heard to-day in the Old Testa- 
ment as it has not been heard for a long time. Anyone who reads 
Canon Foakes-Jackson’s fine chapter on the Captivity—that period of 
the manifold branching of Hebrew thought—will perceive how many 
perplexed minds are going through the same process now as the 
Israelites did then, and how God is still answering our appeals 
through the prophets, poets and scholars of the Exile. Again, the last 
few years have given men time to sift the difficulties which criticism 
suggested. The exact and detailed historical accuracy, for instance, of 
the records of the age of the Patriarchs or of the Wandering, becomes 
less important when the purpose of revelation is rightly perceived. 
But out of the mass of minor difficulties which are thus gradu- 
ally disposed of one question emerges: has there been any reve- 
lation at all? may we, after all, believe that ‘the True God revealed 
Himself to His people, and was not, so to speak, evolved from 
their inner consciousness’? That sentence might almost be called 
the theme of this work. It is the answer to the one all-important 
question which is again and again brought out with irresistible 
cogency. The author had a great opportunity, and he has risen to 
it. In his judgment he is sane, and even cautious, distinguish- 
ing clearly between what is certain, probable, or merely theoreti- 
cal. The notes at the end provide sufficient information about the 
opinions of recognized authorities ; but the book is in the best sense 
of the word original. It has grown out of much pondering on the 
Hebrew Bible, rather than on the explanations of commentators, and 
is, therefore, instinct with a peculiar vigour. The style is careful, 
simple and dignified. It compels attention, for every line expresses 
real thought, and from beginning to end no facile commonplace will be 
found. Those who teach Old Testament to this inquiring generation 
are continually asked, ‘is this or that true?’ and instead of answering 
they have to lead their pupils to the deeper problem, ‘ what is truth 
itself?’ In the study of this book they will find the guidance they 
need. Some misprints will need correction in a second edition. 


III.—New TESTAMENT. 


Demonic Possession in the New Testament. By WitLiaM MENzIES 
ALEXANDER, M.A., B.Sc., B.D., C.M., M.D. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1902.) 5s. 


Tuis is a learned and scientific treatise on a subject which has 
often been approached on several of its sides, but not on all of them. 
The writer claims for his work that it is an original research and not 
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a compilation, though he admits that after all it is but a fragment. 
The examination of the difficult subject with which it deals is con- 
ducted systematically and logically. To use the language of induc- 
tive research, the general result at which it arrives is an example of 
the method of Residues. The views of a few eminent writers are 
stated, and a plausible dilemma, wherein the question has been 
supposed to be contained, ‘Possession in the New Testament was 
either real or unreal, is shewn tobeunsound. The value of medical 
science in deciding what was ‘possession’ is estimated under the 
different heads of the extent of this disorder, the areas affected, the 
factors of causation, the comparative condition of the Jews, the 
modes of treatment, the methods of Christ. But something more 
than the purely pathological condition remains, after the way has 
been thus cleared, ‘The residual factor becomes the criterion of 
genuine demonic possession, surviving all natural explanations.’ 
Two types of ‘possession’ in the Gospels are thus determined— 
(1) those self-attested and clearly supernatural, comprising the 
confessions of Jesus by evil spirits, and their suppression by 
Him; (2) those not self-attested and simply natural. The 
former are few, and confined to the earlier portion of our Lord’s 
ministry. 

After a searching discussion of these two classes, the last three 
chapters, comprising nearly a third of the volume, are taken up with 
an examination of three special problems : 

(1) The Beelzebul controversy. 

(3) The narrative of the event of Gerasa, with a refutation of 
the criticisms of Woolston, Strauss, and Huxley. 

(3) The alleged continuance of possession traced through the 
Sub-Apostolic, ante-Nicene, post-Nicene, Medizval, and Modern 
Times, in which elements of insanity, hypnotism, magic, and witch- 
craft are carefully distinguished. Eight appendices deal with several 
cognate topics. 

Dr. Menzies Alexander concludes as follows: ‘The Incarna- 
tion initiated the establishment of the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth. That determined a counter-movement among the powers 
of darkness. Genuine Demonic possession was one of its manifes- 
tations.’ 

The work abounds in interesting matter, and, coming as it does 
from one who, while specially qualified to deal with the medical 
aspect, does not omit the larger questions, it must remain for the 
present the chief authority upon the subject. 
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Roman Law and History in the New Testament. By the Rev. 
Septimus Buss, LL.B. (London : Rivingtons, 1go1.) 


It is very important for the English reader to understand what we 
may call the environment of the New Testament, and to facilitate 
such understanding Mr. Buss has collected a mass of information 
and gossip from Josephus and the various dictionaries, histories, and 
manuals. But when we have said this, our possibility of praise is 
ended. To begin with, Hellenism or the Grecized civilization of the 
Macedonian monarchies of the East had as much influence on the 
New Testament as Roman Law and History ; but with the former our 
author does not seem to have a familiar acquaintance, and he gives 
the impression—certainly an English reader would carry away the 
impression—that Roman law and customs, pure and simple, 
prevailed over the scenes of New Testament history. A full account 
of Roman marriage ceremonies and of the Roman law of adoption 
is given to illustrate, as we suppose, St. Paul’s teaching about adoption 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, but not a hint is given that it is by 
no means certain what laws of adoption prevailed in Galatia. 

Secondly, the book is certainly not up to date. The old 
traditional defence of ‘ Cyrenius’s Taxing’ is given, without any 
reference to the new light thrown upon the subject of ‘enrolment’ 
by the Egyptian papyri, or to Professor Ramsay’s Was Christ Born 
at Bethlehem? A great deal of information is given about Syria and 
other provinces, but Galatia is dismissed in a page and a half 
without any reference to what we may call the South Galatian theory. 
There is no allusion to the recent discussion about the dates of the 
appointments of Felix and Festus, upon which the chronology of the 
greater part of the Acts depends. Similarly, difficulties are not 
faced ; or, if faced, are evaded in a most facile manner, eg. the 
meaning of Elymas, the title of Philippi, the Nazirite vow. Refer- 
ences as a rule are not given, so it is not easy to test the statements 
by which knots are so easily untied. 

But our chief quarrel with the book is its slovenliness—not 
merely that it is unscholarly. ‘Herod of Chalchis’ (p. 262), 
‘Adamas nottissimus’ ( p. 263), &fwow (d7s p. 372), ‘ Pergamus’ 
(always), are chance specimens that meet the eye. But the English 
is marked by similar carelessness. Here is an enigmatical sentence :— 
‘These were by the jus gentium’ (p. 363). Again, what does this 
mean—‘ Antony was very liberal in his donations to Cleopatra, 
making her the sovereign of Ccele-Syria, Judzea, and Cyprus, wader 
the name of Chalcis’' (p. 321)? Who or what was to possess the 


1 The italics here and elsewhere are ours. 
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name of Chalcis? In the next sentence we are told that Antony 
made Herod king of Judza. Again, what is the grammar of this 
sentence :—‘If then St. Paul’s sister was an inhabitant of the city, 
why not have stayed with her’ (p. 327)? ‘ Vitellius receiving a snub 
from the Emperor’ (p. 317), and ‘Annas alone [of all ‘the actors 
in the tragedy’ of the crucifixion] continued to flourish like a green 
bay tree’—are instances of questionable taste rather than of style. 
On p. 369 we are told of an abortive conspiracy against Herod the 
Great. ‘The plot, however, was detected, and the ten conspirators 
were led out to die, rejoicing in their deeds’—what these deeds were 
we are not told; reference has been made only to one deed, the 
assassination of Herod, which they failed to accomplish. Corre- 
sponding to the style of the English, the whole arrangement and 
order of the book suffers from similar carelessness. Repetitions 
abound, but the most characteristic defect is the want of logical con- 
nexion. Logical inconsequence marks the succession of paragraphs, 
and even of sentences. We may give an instance or two. After a 
paragraph describing St. Paul’s intense desire, indeed his purpose, to 
visit Rome, the next paragraph begins ‘ Zo Jerusalem therefore he was 
bound to go’ (p. 326). Again, speaking of the slave population at 
Rome, the writer says (p. 363): ‘As the lower class of citizens could 
not afford to keep slaves, it came about that many citizens possessed 
households comprising hundreds of slaves, and some even owned 
thousands.’ The logical sequitur in ‘as . . . it came about’ is, we 
must confess, somewhat obscure. The conclusion of chap. xiii. 
illustrates the writer’s sense of proportion. After describing the way 
in which a governor of Syria dispersed a meeting of five or six 
dependent potentates at Tiberias, the writer draws this moral. ‘Thus 
did [the Romans’] provincial governors, armed with full authority 
from the central source of power, appoint and pepose [sic] kings and 
princes at pleasure, and play football with the crowns of the world. 
On the preceding page (p. 320) a paragraph, which simply tells how 
three Eastern kings bequeathed their kingdoms to Rome, viz. 
Pergamum, Cyrene, Bithynia, concludes—‘ Thus Rome opened its 
arms to embrace the East.’ 

We have chosen rather to dwell on the form than on the matter 
of this book, for the former is generally an index to the character 
of the latter. And if it be said that we are too captious or critical 
over a work which is obviously not meant for scholars, our reply 
is that no man ought to write a book unless he is prepared to 
give enough time and trouble to arrange his matter carefully, to 
be clear as to the logical sequence of his thoughts, to clothe his 
thoughts in at least plain and grammatical English, and lastly, 
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to correct his proof-sheets with at least some approximation to 
accuracy. 


The Wisdom of James the Just. By the Right Rev. W. Boyp 
CaRPENTER, D.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
Price 5s. (London : Isbister, 1903.) 

Tuis is an excellent series of meditations on the Epistle of St. James, 
intended chiefly, it would seem, for people who do not know Greek. 
The author is in sympathy with the Apostle, especially with ‘his 
sturdy philosophy of life’ and his discipline of the tongue. ‘ There 
is,’ he says, ‘a magic and binding force about words,’ and he brings 
home the meaning of the text with many happy phrases which 
illustrate that truth. The Introduction affects simplicity almost too 
much, but it ends with an admirable piece of writing on the Address 
to ‘the twelve tribes of the dispersion.’ 


The Pauline Epistles. Introductory and Expository Studies. By 
the Rev. R. D. SHaw, M.A., B.D. Price 8s. net. (Edin- 
burgh : T. and T. Clark, 1903.) 


Mr. SHaw accepts the thirteen Epistles as being entirely St. Paul’s, 
arranges them in the usual groups, and thinks the Pastorals were 
written after the Apostle had been released from his first imprison- 
ment. He has surveyed the critical literature and justifies his right 
to hold his own opinions. On some points he may be open to an 
answer. For instance, he meets Dr. Moffat’s sentence on the 
Pastorals—‘ the official and ecclesiastical spirit dominates the three 
Epistles ’—thus : ‘ It certainly does not dominate 2 Timothy. Nor 
does it occupy the other two at any inordinate length. The 
perspective is lost if we fail to keep first things first. The paramount 
aim of 1 Timothy and Titus is not to advance Church orders, but to 
conserve Christian life and truth.’ The dominant, however, is not 
the key-note, and though this be the paramount aim of the Epistles, 
yet it has been argued that their method and language betray 
ecclesiastical surroundings which St. Paul could not -have known. 
That is what needs clearing up, and here, as in some other places, 
Mr. Shaw hardly comes to close quarters with his opponents, His 
power lies in another direction. Nothing gives a stronger impression 
of St. Paul’s being a real man, who did write all these letters, than 
finding some one in our own days who, by constant study of them, 
has actually become a friend of the writer. Such men do not 
always enter into the whole of the Apostle’s large mind; they 
understand him in the same intimate though partial way in which we 
understand our personal friends. Mr. Shaw hardly notices St. Paul’s 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CXIV, HH 
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remarkable genius for philosophy, but he has learnt in daily conver- 
sation, as it were, the simplicity of his faith and the complexity of 
his thought and feeling, and nothing in this book is more pleasing 
than the unconscious touches which show how certain habits of the 
Apostle have impressed themselves upon the author; hence he 
rarely misses the true meaning of the abrupt sentences, and can 
reconcile differences which startle the mere student. 

Great pains have been taken to represent vividly the scenery and 
life of the ancient world. Some of the descriptions are almost too 
elaborate, yet the rich style yields happy phrases, and the frequent 
quotations are never mere ornaments. What is said about episcopacy 
may be inadequate, but it is very wise and charitable. The Pauline 
doctrine, that ‘ unity should be visible,’ is insisted on. 


IV.—PHILOLOGY. 


A Compendious Syriac Dictionary, founded upon the Thesaurus 
Syriacus of R. Payne Smita, D.D. Edited by J. Payne 
SmituH. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903.) 


WITH this part, extending from US to the end of the alphabet and 
including a list of Addenda to the earlier parts and a preface, Mrs. 
Margoliouth’s shortened edition of the late Dean Payne Smith’s work 
is completed. Occupying as it does a middle position between the 
great bulk of the Zhesaurus and the extreme brevity of Brockelmann, 
this should be welcomed by all Syriac scholars as the most con- 
venient dictionary for ordinary reference which has yet appeared. 
The authoress indeed, in defending the unusual order of the words, 
says that the book is meant for beginners ; but it is hard to believe 
that anyone advanced enough to use it would not prefer to look for 
words under their roots. The meanings are arranged under fewer 
heads than in the Zhesaurus, and references (not examples) are 
omitted, as well as most proper names; but all meanings are intended 


to be included, though we notice that under Loss» the application 
toa deposed cleric is absent. In a few cases also errors are corrected, 


woo being derived from xadds instead of xAéos, and en. aameS.o 
from ¢rocopjoa instead of Pirooddyors (though the statement 
that it is feminine has been inadvertently retained). Similarly 


ton.5aD0;22 is now derived from mAnpopopnaat, though in the 


parallel cases of feoo7014,2 and [mwsaac;2 the derivation 
from zepidevors and xporpwvycis is strangely allowed to stand. 


Other uncorrected errors are the assertion that Jo» may mean 
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‘judge,’ though in the passage cited it has its proper meaning of 
‘tribe,’ and the rendering of Ae? |Agato (6th version) by 


*Hexapla.’ On the other hand, under Lino, the meaning 
‘profligacy’ has been wrongly added; Smith’s ‘ improbitas’ 
means ‘importunity,’ as the citations show. The weakest point is 
the explanation of proper names and technical terms. To call 
‘patrician’ ‘a Byzantine or Persian rank’ is the same as to call 
‘marquis’ a French or Japanese rank, and to render a rdsohiao 
‘Capitol, temple of Jupiter’ is the same as to render axpdro\ts 
‘Acropolis, temple of Athene.’ ‘Secretary,’ again, is hardly a proper 


rendering of 50020 (quaestor), and ‘prefect’ for Lat1a,2 
(praepositus) is indefensible. Under —*2;© the derivation from 
xapaBiov is, probably accidentally, omitted. No attempt seems to 
have been made to increase the vocabulary, though from Anecd. 
Syr. iii. 256, 21, looama should have been added. 

For the beginner, for whom the work is meant, some of the 


explanations will be puzzling : thus, when he is told under As that 


Quws. As LAaSo means ‘ Rachel died,’ he will not be much 
enlightened as to the meaning of the preposition; nor will he under- 


stand why ‘ ead is apparently transliterated ‘Engedi’ and 
362.5 “Ain Warda.’ Such trifles apart, the work is admirable. 


V.—BIOGRAPHY. 


Studies in Contemporary Biography. By the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, D.C.L., M.P. Price ros. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1903.) 

WE are sincerely grateful to Mr. Bryce for the republication of these 

essays. Written in almost every case from personal knowledge as 

obituary notices in English and American publications, they are in 
style and matter far above the level of such work. For clear, kindly, 
sympathetic criticism, for the art by which in a few pages the 
character and personality of the subject are brought out, we know few 
collections of essays equal to them. If Mr. Bryce has not all the 
brilliance of Bagehot, with whom it is most natural to compare him, 
there is less of the overstraining of a point and the apparent working 
for effect which sometimes spoils even Bagehot’s best work. It is 
natural that most attention has been directed to the longer and more 
studied essays on Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, with which 
the book opens and concludes ; we value it even more highly for the 
HH2 
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shorter studies on the lives of scholars, men of letters and theologians, 
which occupy the greater part of it. Dean Stanley, Archbishop 
Tait, Bishop Fraser, Lord Acton, Henry Sidgwick, are among the 
most successful, as well as that on Mr. Godkin, the editor of the 
New York Nation. It is not of Professor Sidgwick alone that the 
writer makes one feel how true it is ‘ that he was even more remarkable 
than his books.’ It is one of the great merits of the work that Mr. 
Bryce knows exactly how to use his personal knowledge of the men 
of whom he writes. He never descends to the trivialities and the 
egoisms of the man who keeps a diary ; he is aware that his own ac- 
quaintance with any individual is of no importance to his readers 
unless he has heard or observed something illuminating or instruc- 
tive ; but, on the other hand, the occasional touch of personal remin- 
iscences added to the narrative and criticism gives a greater reality to 
his judgment. It is not the writer, but the man behind the writer, 
with whom he chiefly deals. 

And how much does the touch of personal knowledge vivify the 
written work, as in the case of Freeman, of whose conversation Mr. 
Bryce notes that ‘ you learned more by listening to him than by con- 
versing with him. He had not the quick intellectual sympathy and 
effusion which feels its way to the hearts of an audience, and indeed 
derives inspiration from the sight of an audience’: or as in the case 
of Stanley, ‘In private that which struck one most was the quick 
eagerness with which his imagination fastened upon any new fact, 
caught its bearings, and clothed it with colour. His curiosity re- 
mained inexhaustible.’ Speaking of his inability to comprehend the 
dogmatic aspect of religion, ‘the weak point,’ the writer says, ‘in 
his imagination was that he seemed never to understand the position 
[of Dr. Pusey and those who thought with him] ; nor to realize how 
sacred and how momentous were statements which he saw in a purely 
imaginative light. What most incensed them was his habit of 
assuming that, except in mere forms of expression, there were really 
no differences at all between them.’ Generally speaking, in dealing 
with ecclesiastical matters, Mr. Bryce shews, as we should expect, a 
knowledge and comprehension which always makes his criticism 
valuable, much more so than is generally the case with those who 
belong to his school. Something we may notice of the conscious pose 
of the politician who has to guard himself against any appearance of 
approving of Establishments or Bishops in general ; but this never 
leads him into injustice to individuals. Sometimes one finds a touch 
of deep insight, as in that passage on Manning, in which he points 
out that ‘the leading Tractarians showed an affinity to Rome by their 
power of handling language with something of the same kind of art 
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which Roman ecclesiastics most cultivate—an exact precision of 
phrase and a subtle delicacy of suggestion.’ But surely there is no 
justification for the suggestion that Mr. Gladstone ever came near to 
being a Roman Catholic. 


The Life and Letters of Sir George Grove, C.B. Hon. D.C.L. 
(Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Director of the 
Royal College of Music. By CuHaries L. Graves. (London ; 
Macmillan and Co. 1903.) 


Mr. Graves has made excellent use of a good subject in his Zife 
and Letters of Sir George Grove. His work describes a career of 
singular versatility and of continuous and unbroken success wrought 
out for himself by one who started in life with no advantage beyond 
an intelligent training at Clapham, under the well-known Charles 
Pritchard, and an innate aptitude for unremitting labour. The 
brief record of his boyhood forecasts with remarkable exactitude 
the divergent lines of his multifarious life-work. The compiler of 
the Appendix of Hebrew topographical words in Stanley’s Sinai 
and Palestine, and the sub-editor of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
to whose lot fell all the obscure names in Holy Scripture, taught 
himself the Hebrew alphabet as a child before he went to Clapham 
Grammar School. So passionate was his early attachment tomusic, 
that he used to play Bach’s Fugue in E with his brother every 
morning before breakfast, before starting for their three-mile walk 
to town ; and one of the first guineas ever given him was spent on 
a folio copy of the Messiah. At fifteen Grove, already well founded 
in the rudiments of science, natural history and geography, with a 
fair knowledge of Latin, and something more than a smattering of 
Greek, was taken from school and articled to Mr. Alexander Gordon, 
a civil engineer. Professional experience in London and Malines, 
followed by the practical exercise of his craft at Glasgow, ‘ where he 
worked both in the pattern and fitting-shops like a common 
mechanic,’ led to Grove’s appointment as Resident Engineer to 
superintend the erection of a cast-iron lighthouse at Morant Point 
at the eastern extremity of Jamaica. He was not yet fully of age, 
and the Secretary of the Lighthouse Commissioners was somewhat 
dismayed on the arrival of an engineer who had ‘ no sign of whiskers.’ 
The successful completion of this difficult work fully justified the 
choice, and led to subsequent employment in Bermuda and in a 
subordinate position upon the Britannia Bridge over the Menai 
Straits. This latter engagement was the turning point in Grove’s 
life. He attracted there the kindly notice of Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
Mr. Brunel, and Sir Charles Barry. The railway panic of 1846 
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caused a dearth of work for civil engineers, and ‘these three friends,’ 
Grove wrote in after years, ‘forced me into the Secretaryship of the 
Society of Arts, just then vacated by Mr. Scott Russell.’ Little 
more than two years later he became Secretary of the Crystal 
Palace ; a position which yet further developed his passion for 
music, and with which he combined from May 1868 the editorship 
of Macmillan’s Mazagine. In 1873 his connexion with the Crystal 
Palace was resigned that he might devote himself to the Dictionary 
of Music. Ten years later he was selected as the first Director of 
the new Royal College of Music, and by his able conduct of a 
very trying office contributed materially to the brilliant success of 
the institution. 

As we turn from this bare outline of Grove’s career, we realize 
the impossibility of filling in even the most salient details that crowd 
thick and fast on Mr. Graves’s pages. Besides and beyond his 
official occupations, Grove enriched his life with literary studies 
that would have absorbed the entire energies of most men. He 
constantly read till midnight, he was an early riser, and a book 
always lay by the side of his bed. If the course of his life was 
largely influenced by his friends, no man ever repaid kindness with 
more ungrudging service, or threw himself with more unsparing 
energy into their pursuits. When Fergusson (then a new friend) 
lamented to him that there was no index of the proper names of the 
Bible, ‘we set to work at once’ (Grove writes) ‘ my wife and I, and 
we made a complete list of every occurrence of every proper name 
in the Old Testament, New Testament, and Apocrypha, with their 
equivalents in Hebrew, Septuagint, Greek, and Latin.’ On his first 
introduction to Stanley, then Canon of Canterbury, the Canon showed 
him what he was engaged on (the Appendix to Sinai and Palestine). 
‘He set me alight in a moment, and I fairly blazed up. I rubbed 
up my Hebrew, I got up German enough to plough through Ewald 
and Ritter, and plunged with delight into a sea of Biblical research’ 
{p. 148). These incidents are characteristic of Grove’s enthusiasm, 
his industry, and his genius for friendship, which was practically 
illimitable. When enjoying the intimacy of all the most noted men 
of his day, and overwhelmed besides with official and literary 
correspondence, he would rise early to write long letters of en- 
couragement and affectionate advice to young and obscure students 
at the College of Music. We must not omit that the book before 
us is replete with good stories and with interesting notices of Grove’s 
foremost contemporaries in the fields of literature and music, which 
under its author’s skilful treatment so sparkle on his page that they 
carry on the reader unweariedly to the end. We could only have 
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wished that the sunset of a life, so strenuous, so unselfish, and so 
thoughtful of others, had been less overshadowed with gloom, and 
that higher hopes had more manifestly cheered him, ‘when his 
sensitiveness was smitten with the sadness of decay.’ 


Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., sometime 
Bishop of Durham. By his son, ARTHUR Westcott. With 
Illustrations. In Two Volumes. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1903). 

THE conditions of modern life are, we suppose, responsible for many 
of the blemishes in contemporary English literature, and this is espe- 
cially noticeable in the department of biography. The Memoirs of Men 
of our Time must be brought out with urgent haste, lest public interest 
in them should have evaporated in the stress of our feverish activity. 
Hence in place of a truly artistic miniature or a cabinet portrait, 
finished alike in style and in proportion, the secret of which French 
authors seem to have monopolised, we have an elongated mono- 
graph entitled Zife and Letters, the two being not always skilfully 
blended, and the whole too often unduly protracted. From these 
current defects Mr. Arthur Westcott’s narrative is not wholly free. 
Nearly eighty pages are occupied with letters written by Westcott 
to his wife before his marriage at the age of twenty-seven, and a 
really considerable number of the briefest and most unimportant 
extracts from his later correspondence might have been omitted and 
the space so gained employed with advantage to the elucidation of 
things now hopelessly obscure. The author’s plan of devoting each 
chapter to the record of a certain number of years and then supple- 
menting the account by letters relating to the same period, does not 
commend itself, as the interest of the letters is anticipated before we 
come to read them. 

These criticisms, offered in no carping spirit, hardly overshadow 
the charm of Dr. Westcott’s character or the admirable way in which 
his son’s filial affection, insight, and industry have combined to 
portray it. A singularly attractive personality, a man of wide 
learning beyond the field of theological study in which his labours 
were most conspicuous, Westcott displayed early in life the germs of 
his subsequent greatness. The boy’s natural aptitude for sensible 
pursuits was fostered by judicious and sympathetic home training 
and by the unique power of his master, James Prince Lee, to 
bring out and strengthen the highest intellectual and moral powers 
of his pupils. What light is cast on his splendid Cambridge 
career by this brief extract from an intimate friend of his under 
graduate days : 
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‘He held his own way with some conscious purpose, I believe, of not 
becoming a disciple of any one. . . . There seemed to be no subject of 
which he did not learn something, and his whole soul was in his studies, 
Profoundly reverent, affectionate, single-minded, enthusiastic, blameless, 
he seemed to those who knew him an example of the purest Christian 
goodness. Cambridge can hardly have had at any time a more ideal 
young student’ (i: 55). 


How well equipped he was became apparent when two years after 
taking his degree he won the Norrisian Prize with an essay which 
was published the year following (1851) under the title of Zhe 
Elements of the Gospel Harmony. This work, which was called in 
subsequent editions 4 Jntroduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
was a remarkable ‘our de force for a man of five-and-twenty, and still 
holds its place after a lapse of half a century as a standard theo- 
logical treatise. 

During the seventeen years spent as an assistant-master at 
Harrow (1852-1869) Westcott’s application to study must have been 
really amazing. If in the earlier part of them he published com- 
paratively little, he was gathering stores for the vast outpouring that 
flowed in ever-increasing volume from 1860 to 1900. The bibliogra- 
phical appendix supplies us with the titles of over a hundred writings 
put forth in these forty years. Many indeed were sermons or 
magazine articles or brief tracts, but all marked by originality and 
independence of thought and replete with sound learning; while his 
more important works, such as his Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment and his Commentaries on St. John’s Gospel and Epistles, and 
that on the Epistle to the Hebrews, are monumental. Of Westcott’s 
singular hold over boys of exceptional intellect we have ample testi- 
mony, while he lacked almost all capacity for maintaining discipline. 
Some of his fellow-masters at Harrow regarded him rather as a 
visionary recluse ; others, the younger men especially, found in him 
writes Dr. Butler, ‘a very dear friend, a wise counsellor, and one 
whose ideal of life, personal and professional, was noble, simple, and 
self-sacrificing. His biographer emphatically claims for him that 
‘during the long years of his Harrow life he was heart and soul a 
Harrow master ; his best was continually given to his boys, and he 
found time to keep up correspondence with many of them after they 
had left the school’ (i. 190). 

Some very interesting ‘appreciations’ by those who were closely 
associated with Westcott at different periods add greatly to the value 
of these volumes. Life at Harrow and Peterborough, at Westminster, 
Cambridge, and Durham, is brought out in vivid relief, and West- 
cott’s power of so adapting himself as to bring all his wealth of 
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knowledge and reflection to bear upon the duties and the difficulties 
of each successive position he filled is well portrayed. How wonder- 
fully diversified and how admirably developed must the combination 
of gifts have been which could call forth the enthusiastic panegyrics 
inserted in the Zife and Letters from men eminent in varied walks 
of life as divines and artists, statesmen and scholars. Yet, for one 
essential element in Westcott’s life the reader will search these pages 
in vain. Of his principal achievement, the production, with Dr. 
Hort, of the revised text of the Greek Testament, the account is 
singularly meagre. 


‘The twenty-eight years of patient labour’ (we read) ‘represented by 
this work were begun and ended at Cambridge. This great work 
should loom very large in any record of my father’s life, but its character 
is such that it really merits separate treatment, which it is hoped a 
careful digestion of the mass of correspondence on the subject may 
enable some one to bestow’ (i. 398). 


We sincerely hope that this does not imply that the history of 
what is, in many ways, the most interesting part of Dr. Westcott’s 
life may possibly be suffered to remain unwritten. 

We have not space to speak of Westcott’s episcopate. It differed 
materially from the ordinary type, and was largely, perhaps even 
somewhat excessively, occupied with social problems. Yet who 
ghall say what good its Divine Head was working for His Church 
when He inspired its foremost leader in the North with the wisdom, 
sympathy, and energy that enabled him to intervene with effect in 
the great coal strike of 1892, and to earn the gratitude of a vast 
industrial community? As we realize how large a part he took in 
the discussion of recent Church and national developments—Biblical 
revision, cathedral revival, clergy preparation, social union, missions 
and missionaries, peace, opium, temperance—and remember that it 
was in his sixty-sixth year that this man, whose life had thus far been 
essentially academic and remote from affairs, was called to so arduous 
a task, St. Paul’s words come home to us with exceptional emphasis, 
that all gifts, whether of administration or learning, proceed from the 
selfsame Spirit who divideth to every man severally as He wills. 

It is no easy task to sum up briefly so complex a life. On many 
important questions Westcott’s views differed materially from those 
advocated in these pages, a difference possibly exaggerated by the 
occasional obscurity and individuality of his language. But we offer 
our sincerest tribute of admiration for his example of a strenuous life 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty in more than exceptional 
measure, of singular simplicity and unworldliness, of deep personal 
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piety, of simple living and high thinking in the best sense in an age 
which sorely needs such patterns as Brooke Foss Westcott’s career 
supplies it. 


Selected Letters of William Bright, D.D. Edited by B. J. Kipp, 
B.D. With an Introductory Memoir by P. G. Mrpp, M.A. 
(London : Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 1903.) 


Our first duty is to express a deep gratitude, which will, we are 
sure, be shared by many, for this memorial of one of the most striking 
personalities in the English Church during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The Introductory Memoir is by one whose name is 
indissolubly associated with that of Canon Bright, and is, it is almost 
needless to say, well written, as also are the appreciative notices by 
Canons Driver, Sanday, Scott-Holland, and Randolph. But, as 
Oxford men, they all dwell naturally upon the Oxford Bright ; and 
we should like to have seen the Rugby Bright and the Glenalmond 
Bright a little more prominently brought out. It is true that Rugby 
and Glenalmond can only claim about ten of the seventy-six years 
of his life; but no one could know Canon Bright well without 
observing the curious and life-long impression which Rugby’s great 
head master, Dr. Arnold, made upon him. Without being tinged in 
the very least degree with what may be called ‘ Arnoldism ’ in religion, 
he derived from Arnold a way of looking at things which differentiated 
him from many with whose theological views he sympathised. It is 
difficult to express the difference in words ; but, as it was once said 
after one of his great speeches in Convocation, ‘Rugby and Oxford 
made a very happy mixture.’ Again, though Canon Medd has 
shown both wisdom and Christian charity in passing lightly over the 
unhappy episode which closed Bright’s Glenalmond career, yet his 
six years in the beautiful, breezy Highlands, and his connexion there 
with an ancient church, which had neither the advantages nor the 
disadvantages of being ‘established,’ had a life-long effect upon his 
churchmanship and his mental attitude generally. He was, in the 
best sense of the word, ‘liberal,’ though Oxford Liberals might disown 
him, and Oxford Conservatives might indignantly protest against the 
epithet being applied to him. 

Dr. Bright’s true character appears in these ‘Selected Letters,’ 
which are conveniently arranged under seven different headings. 
Some have regretted that more letters have not been inserted under 
the seventh heading, ‘Personal’; but it seems to us that in 
all of them the writer’s personality is very conspicuous ; and his 
letters on public subjects are so wise, so learned, so suggestive, 
so thoroughly imbued with the true spirit of the English Church, 
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that we could ill have spared any of these to make room for letters 
on the details of his daily life which, after all, was a very uneventfal 
one. What strikes one most in all the letters is that, whoever his 
correspondent may be, Bright always gives him his best ; and his 
best is very good. Whether the letter be addressed to ‘ the Editor 
of the Guardian, or to ‘the Venerable Archdeacon 7 or to 
‘Canon ——’ or to ‘the Rev. » or to ‘a candidate for Holy 
Orders,’ or to ‘a student at a Theological College,’ or to ‘an Under- 
graduate,’ he pours forth the rich stores of his deep, extensive and 
accurate knowledge, grudging no pains in writing to the youngest 
and humblest, and not hesitating to express just what he thinks to 
the oldest and most dignified. The result is that one has in these 
letters the wise judgment of a thoroughly loyal English Churchman 
on almost all the religious questions which have come to the front 
during the last half-century, that judgment being in every case 
fortified by apposite and accurate quotations from standard authori- 
ties. No one was ever more ‘ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asked him a reason of the hope that was in him.’ 
Indeed he extended the principle so far as to give his reason to men 
that did zo¢ ask him, and who had —well, let us say, the courage to 
answer Aim. This led him, in the opinion of his friends, to give too 
much of his valuable time to paper-warfare with combatants who 
were hardly worthy of his steel. One was sometimes inclined to 
exclaim, ‘What does it matter what mistakes this or that foolish 
person may make! Oh! what would one give if the pains and 
energy expended on such work had been devoted to the production 
of some more of his exquisite hymns, of some really magnum opus 
which no one was more capable of producing than himself?’ But we 
must take men as we find them ; and as the very dust of Bright's 
writings was gold, we have nothing but the warmest welcome to give 
to everything that fell from his pen. Mr. Kidd has done Ais part of 
the work exceedingly well, and if he can see his way to giving us 
another volume of Bright’s letters, or, as the present one will be sure 
to pass into a second edition, of amplifying it largely, we shall be all 
the better pleased. 


Henry Cary Shuttleworth. A Memoir. With a Portrait. Edited 
by GrorcE W. E. RusseLt. (London: Chapman and Hall, 
1903.) 

Tuis enthusiastic memoir, appropriately dedicated to the Rev. M. H. 

Noel, formerly Vicar of St. Barnabas, Oxford, is the work of several 

hands. Mr. Russell gives a list of his various helpers, among whom 

is Dr. Wace, who gives a very generous tribute to his younger 
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colleague at King’s College, London. Mr. Shuttleworth had special 
gifts, amounting to genius, in dealing with young people, especially 
with young men, and whether as a curate in Oxford or as a minor 
canon at St. Paul’s, or as the musical and social incumbent of a City 
church, he threw himself without counting the cost into any work 
which seemed likely to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of 
his young friends. The Shuttleworth Club is an enduring memorial 
of the work which he inaugurated, and to which he brought literary, 
artistic, and theatrical tastes, uncommon powers of work and in- 
fluence, and a strong interest in various social questions, which he 
approached from a Liberal, not to say Radical, point of view. 


My Life-Work. By Samuet Situ, M.P. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Price 5s.net. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1902.) 

Forty-FIVE chapters and eighteen appendices, covering in all between 
six and seven hundred pages, must be recognized as affording ample 
room for the autobiographical materials of the majority of Members 
of Parliament. But Mr. Smith does not merely talk about himself. 
He has been a great traveller; he has met many interesting persons ; 
he has been deeply engaged in many social, political, and religious 
causes ; and his book is full of entertainment and instruction. We 
can admire his integrity of purpose and enjoy much of his book 
without endorsing all that he says, or approving of the attitude which 
he has taken up on some public affairs. 


VI. PxHILosopry. 


Texts to illustrate a Course of Elementary Lectures on Greek Philo- 
sophy after Aristotle, selected and arranged by J. Apam, M.A., 
LL.D. (London: Macmillan, 1902.) 


Tue object of this small volume—uniform with a similar one by 
Dr. Jackson on the earlier period—is twofold. It is put together 
(a) in the interests of the lecturer on post-Aristotelian ancient philo- 
sophy, (4) for the general student of the subject. 

The importance of its contents is not to be measured by its 
compass of seventy pages. The subjects comprised are among the 
most weighty that have ever occupied, or ever can occupy, the human 
mind. It is well that the scope is enlarged so as to include 
comprehensive and discriminating extracts from Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Marcus Aurelius, for at first sight it would seem from the Preface 
that the limits were between the death of Aristotle and the birth of 
Christ. Herein is contained the pith and essence of some of the 
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great systems of Greek dogma, the Zemmican (if we may venture on 
the expression) of philosophic thought. The volume professes to be 
no more than /ex?s to illustrate a course of elementary lectures, under 
six different heads, which are clearly defined, with dates prefixed to 
each. To criticize the selection as to any apparent omission is 
difficult, since the rejoinder is easy : ‘Oh! that would be treated in the 
lectures themselves.’ But, granted that nothing could well have been 
left out which is herein included, we may remark on a few seeming 
omissions. 

On the anima mundi (No. 136) we rather look for a reference 
to Virgil’s ‘deum namque ire per omnes Terrasque tractusque maris 
caelumque profundum,’ etc., a passage which might have been quoted, 
if not here, with the famous passage from the sixth A®neid (No. 231). 
Perhaps a brief space might have been assigned to one or two lines of 
Ovid. That poet, though the last writer to trouble himself with any 
research, and devoid as he was of all sense of mystery or idea of the 
infinite, yet displays in his Metamorphoses some genuine psycho- 
logical insight in depicting the passions (e.g. Envy, ii. 778), and has 
at least one remarkable though unconscious anticipation of modern 
science, where he puts into the mouth of Pythagoras (M@e?. xv. 165) 
the pregnant saying, ‘Omnia mutantur, nihil interit.’ But still more 
do we regret that we look in vain for any reference to Horace, who 
might surely have supplied some apposite texts. Eclectic as he 
undoubtedly was, interested in all philosophies, but binding himself 
to none, feeling that the problems of life were too complex to be 
embraced by any single rule, he was not more eclectic than Cicero, 
to whom several pages are devoted ; and of the two writers we feel 
more drawn towards the poet, as he is free from the Ciceronian fault 
of vanity. As a treasure-house on the art and management of life, 
outside the strict schools of moralists, what can surpass the Zpis#les 
of Horace, ‘idealized common sense,’ as they have been well styled ? 
Again, a few of Lucan’s most stirring lines, fluctuating though he is 
between different systems, and in general rhetorical rather than 
philosophic, might have furnished a text. Still more so might 
Persius from his deep moral earnestness. 

If these two adherents of Stoicism are too crude and immature 
to be regarded as representative, their extreme youth must always be 
remembered in their favour. In these and many other exponents 
of the systems that so long dominated the mind of the ancients 
germs of solid truth are traceable, and we are reminded of Keble’s 
words (Christian Year, third Sunday in Lent). 

As little children lisp and tell of heaven, 
So thoughts beyond their thoughts to those high bards were given. 
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PERIODICALS. 


The Journal of Theological Studies (Vol. V. No. 17. October 1903, 
Macmillan and Co.). ‘Against the Stream,’ by J. Beveridge. The writer dis- 
cusses at length the controversy in the Norwegian Church, of which he gave an 
outline in the Critical Review (July 1903). ‘ The Greek Monasteries in South Italy 
(III.),’ by K. Lake. ‘The Site of Capernaum,’ by W. Sanday. Dr. Sanday 
adduces fresh reasons for adopting the Tell Hfim site, which he had discarded for 
Khan Minyeh in his recent work, Sacred Sites of the Gospels. ‘Some Recently 
Discovered Fragments of Irish Sacramentaries, by H. M. Bannister. In ‘ The 
Old Latin Texts of the Minor Prophets (I.)’ Mr. W. O. E. Oesterley prints a 
revised text of Hosea from a large number of MSS. andversions. Mr. C. H, 
Turner and Mr. F, C. Burkitt contribute notes on Codex k of the Old Latin 
Gospels with the results of a recollation of the MS. ‘Some Further Notes on 
the MSS. of the Writings of St. Athanasius,’ by K. Lake. A description of five 
hitherto uncollated MSS. at Mount Athos. ‘The Christology of Clement of 
Alexandria,’ by V. Ermoni. Bishop Dowden continues his notes on Bishops of 
St. Andrews. Mr. W. E. Crum, in ‘A Study in the History of Egyptian 
Monasticism,’ reviews J. Leitpoldt’s Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung 
des national dgyptischen Christentums.’ Mr. C. H. Turner and Dom Butler 
contribute very interesting ‘ chronicles’ of Patristica and Hagiographica. 

The Expositor (Nos. XLVI.-XLVIII. October-December 1903. Hodder 
and Stoughton). ‘The Atonement and the Modern Mind (III.),’ by J. Denney, 
‘The Teaching of Christ in the Fourth Gospel,’ by H. B. Swete. ‘** The 
Name of Jehovah in the Abrahamic Age,”’ by C. H. W. Johns. A plea for 
suspension of judgment upon the whole question of the identity of Hammurabi 
and the influence of Babylonian upon Hebrew ideas. ‘The Value-Judgments 
of Religion (II. continued): Critical and Constructive,’ by A. E. Garvie. 
“The Life of Christ according to St. Mark’ (continued, November), by W. H. 
Bennett. ‘ Post-Exilic Judaism,’ by J. Moffatt. November: ‘Studies in the 
First Epistle of John: I. The Advocate and the Propitiation,’ by G. G. Findlay. 
‘The Resurrection of our Lord: I. The Evangelic Testimony,’ by D. Smith. 
* The Value-Judgments of Religion (II. continued): The Relation of Religious 
Knowledge to Science and Philosophy,’ by A. E. Garvie. ‘The Apostolic Bene- 
diction,’ by J. H. Bernard. A discussion of the meaning of II. Cor. xiii. 14, and 
incidentally its relationship to Matt. xxviii. 19. ‘The Epistle to Hebrews as the 
Work of Barnabas,’ by J. V. Bartlet. December: ‘Travel and Correspondence 
among the Early Christians,’ by W. M. Ramsay. ‘ Notes from the Papyri (III.),’ 
by J. H. Moulton. [Illustrates the use of numerous Biblical words in secular 
Greek documents. ‘The Teaching of Christ’ (concluded), by H. B. Swete. 
‘Studies in the First Epistle of John: II. The True Knowledge of God,’ by 
G. G. Findlay. ‘Foreign Literature on the New Testament,’ by J. Moffatt. 

The Critical Review (Vol. XIII. Nos. §,6. September-November 1903, 
Williams and Norgate). ‘ Notes on the ‘*‘ Roman Hall Mark,” ’ by H. Hayman. 
In reply to an article in the previous number on ‘The title Catholic and the 
Roman Church,’ the writer traces the history of the title from the time of Ignatius 
to the Fifth Century. ‘ Duff, Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy,’ by 
J. Iverach. ‘ Wernle, 7he Beginnings of Christianity,’ by D. Purves. ‘ Prof. 
Wernle’s analysis of the ‘‘ Pauline Soteriology” is a great piece of work. ... 
Though he regards some of St. Paul’s doctrines as ‘‘ disastrous creations,” yet 
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there is always a ‘‘kernel,” for the sake of which we receive the ‘‘ husk.”’ 
‘ Peters, Der jiingst wiederaufgefundene hebraische Text des Buches Ecclesiasticus,’ 
by G. Buchanan Gray. Dr. Peters’ book is a text based on the Hebrew MSS., 
with a German translation and critical notes. He refuses to accept the theory of 
re-translation from the versions even in individual passages. ‘Macdonald, Zhe 
Religious Sense in its Scientific Aspect, by J. Lendrum. ‘ Diettrich, 38 ‘dédh’s 
Stellung in der Auslegungsgeschichte des Alten Testaments,’ by W. Emery Barnes. 
An interesting review of the Biblical Commentaries of the Nestorian Bishop of 
Hedatha. ‘ Hammond, Aristotle’s De Animaand Parva Naturalia,’ by H. Hay- 
man. Prof. Salmond reviews among other books: Strong, Authority in the 
Church and A Manual of Theology, 2nd edition; Pullan, 7he Christian Tradi- 
tion; Bodington, Books of Devotion; Archdeacon Wilson, Six Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology; Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels. The reviewer com- 
mends the identification of Capernaum with Khan Minyeh rather than Tell 
Him—a view which Dr. Sanday has since felt obliged to abandon. ‘ Critical 
Questions: a course of sermons at St. Mark’s, Marylebone Road.’ These 
sermons, by Drs. Kirkpatrick, Swete, Knowling, Robertson, Sanday, 
and Headlam, are ‘careful and weighty statements on subjects which 
are exercising many minds with peculiar force and urgency at present.’ 
November: ‘Adams Brown, Zhe Essence of Christianity: a Study in the 
History of Definition,’ by H. R. Mackintosh. The book is an interesting 
historical discussion of philosophical theories. ‘The Norwegians and the Old 
Testament,’ by J. Beveridge. ‘Wright, 4 Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, 
second edition,’ by S. D. F. Salmond. ‘ Wernle, Die Reichsgotteshoffnung 
in den altesten christlichen Dokumenten und bei Jesus,’ and O. Holtzmann, War 
Jesus Ekstatiker ? Eine Untersuchung sum Leben Jesu,’ by J. Lendrum. ‘C. 
Schmidt, Die alten Petrus Akten . . . nebst einem neuentdeckien Fragment,’ by 
J. H. Wilkinson. Dr. Schmidt regards the Encratite Acts as from the first 
Catholic and not Gnostic. The new fragment is the Coptic version of the story 
of Peter and Petronilla from Akhmim. ‘L. W. King, Zhe Seven Tadlets of 
Creation,’ by G. G. Cameron. The Babylonian and Assyrian legends—transla- 
tions and texts. ‘W.S. Lilly, Christianity and Modern Civilization,’ by H. 
Hayman. ‘R. G. Murison, History of Egypt,’ by A. Tomory. A model of 
compactness. ‘J. C. Oman, Zhe Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of India, and 
M. Dods’ Forerunners of Dante. An Account of some of the more important 
Visions of the Unseen World, from the Earliest Times,’ by S. D. F. Salmond. 
The Hibbert Journal (Vol. Il. No. 1. October 1903. Williams and 
Norgate). ‘St. Paul and the Idea of Evolution,’ by E. Caird. A deeply 
interesting discussion by the Master of Balliol of the evolution of Christian 
doctrine in St. Paul’s thought. ‘The Present Attitude of Reflective Thought 
towards Religion (II.),’ by H. Jones. Part I. appeared January 1903. ‘ Mr. 
F, W. H. Myers on Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,’ by 
G. F. Stout. A careful examination of the facts adduced, leading to a suspended 
judgment in regard to ‘ psychical’ phenomena. ‘Babylon and the Bible,’ by 
T. K. Cheyne. A criticism of Delitzsch and Winckler. ‘ Morality in Aischylus,’ 
by L. Campbell. ‘Plato’s Conception of Death,’ by B. Bosanquet. ‘ From 
Agnosticism to Theism,’ by C. F. Dole. ‘ Doctrinal Significance of a Miraculous 
Birth,’ by C. E. Beeby. A lengthy discussion of the logical consequences of the 
doctrine, largely illustrated from statements attributed to Bishop Gore. Mr. 
Beeby’s difficulty is that if, as he asserts, ‘the doctrine carries with it logically the 
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consequence that Christ, as a human organism, should be not a natural organism 
but a new miraculous kind of organism . . . to many the loss is nothing less than 
the very root and hope of the Gospel man-ward, Christ our example.’ But is the 
initial assumption valid, and what does he mean by saying that we are now 
bound to ‘a principle of Sacramentarianism’? Mr. C. G. Montefiore replies to 
Professor Menzies’ criticism of his article on ‘Jewish Scholarship and Christian 
Silence.’ ‘ Romanus’ discusses favourably the Abbé Loisy as a theologian. Fr. 
E. L. Taunton criticizes the article on ‘The Liberal Catholic Movement in 
England,’ and Mr. A. Pinchard writes on Lowes Dickinson’s Optimism and Im- 
mortality in the April number. The Reviews include ‘Carpenter and Wicksteed, 
Studies in Theology,’ by M. A. Ward; ‘Carpenter, Zhe Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ by W. Sanday; ‘Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry,’ by J. V. 
Bartlet; ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. IV.,’ by R. T. Herford and A. Menzies; 
*Delitzsch, Babel and Bible,’ by A. S. Peake; ‘ A. F. Kirkpatrick (and others), 
Critical Questions,’ by St. G. Stock (the reviewer describes the Virgin Birth as a 
‘ semi-Pagan accretion to Christianity’); ‘ Westcott’s Life and Letters,’ by E. P. 
Boys-Smith ; ‘ Lobstein, Zhe Virgin Birth of Christ, by A. Caldecott. There 
is a useful bibliography of recent literature. 

The American Journal of Theology (Vol. VII. No. 4. October 1903. 
Chicago). ‘Richard Wagner and Christianity,’ by H. Weinel. ‘The Idea of 
God held by North American Indians,’ by L. M. Conard. The Indians are 
polytheists : ‘ The Great Spirit or Master of Life is a modern conception borrowed 
from Christians and adapted to Indian capacities.’ ‘The Interpretation of the 
Prophecy of Habakkuk,’ by W. R. Betteridge. Professor W. B. Smith continues 
his very interesting comparison of ‘The Pauline MSS. F (Augiensis) and G 
(Boernerianus).’ ‘The Codex Augiensis reproduces its archetype with servile 
fidelity, and the archetype in question was not the Codex Boernerianus.’ Recent 
theological literature : ‘Flemming, Das Buch Henoch: Athiopischer Text.’ ‘Adams 
Brown, Zhe Essence of Christianity,’ by A. T. Swing. ‘Hilprecht, Zxp/ora- 
tions in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century,’ by J. P. Peters. Deals 
with the excavation of Nippur. ‘Friedrich, Jgnaz von Dollinger,’ by W. 
Rauschenbusch. ‘ Wissowa, Xeligion und Kultur der Romer,’ by G. J. Laing. 
‘Cooper and Maclean, 7he Testament of Our Lord, translated from the Syriac,’ 
by Eb. Nestle. ‘ O. Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum,’ by B. W. Bacon. Recent 
literature on the New Testament (including Armitage Robinson, Zhe Study of 
the Gospels) and on Systematic Theology. 

The Princeton Theological Review. (Vol. I. No. 4. October 1903. Phila- 
delphia: MacCaller and Co.) ‘Our Lord’s Teaching concerning Himself,’ by 
J. P. Sheraton. ‘The Imprecations in the Psalms,’ by C. Martin. An attempt 
at justification of the expressions. ‘ Vicarious Suffering the Order of Nature,’ by 
J. Cooper. ‘Vicarious suffering . . . instead of being unreasonable in itself, 
contrary to the course of nature, and making God a tyrant in exacting the punish- 
ment from His innocent Son which is due to man the culprit, is the exemplar of 
the highest virtue . . . the embodiment of nature’s grandest ordinances.’ In 
‘The Question of Authorship: Practice versus Theory,’ Professor W. M. 
McPheeters continues his discussion of the Higher Criticism from the ‘ Conserva- 
tive’ standpoint. ‘The Outlook of Science and Faith,’ by G. Macloskie. 
«Gnosticism as a Philosophy of Religion,’ by J. Lindsay. ‘ The finest feature 
of Gnostic theology, after every deduction for error, is its aspiration after a 
theology which should really embrace a world-view—comprehensive and broad.’ 
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‘New Points of View for the Study of the Greek of the New Testament,’ by 
S. Dickey. Reviews: ‘Wobbermin, Der Christliche Gottesglaube,’ by C. W. 
Hodge. ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. IV.,’ by B. B. Warfield. The work is “a 
sustained attack on the Christian Scriptures.” ‘R. D. Shaw, Zhe Pauline 
Epistles, by L. B. Crane. ‘J. M. King, Zhe Theology of Christ’s Teaching,’ 
by G. Voss. ‘Drummond and Upton, Life and Letters of James Martineau,’ by 
H. C. Minton. ‘Adams Brown, Zhe Essence of Christianity,’ by J. Orr. 
‘ Loofs, Grundlinien der Kirchengeschichte,’ by F. W. Loetscher. ‘W. Barry, 
The Papal Monarchy (590-1303),’ by A. C. Zenos. ‘Bishop Moule, Justification 
by Faith,’ by B. B. Warfield. ‘F. H. L. Paton, Lomai of Lenakel,’ by P. 
Martin. ‘R. G. Moulton, Zhe Moral System of Shakespeare,’ by T. W. Hunt. 

The Dublin Review (Vol. CXXXIII. No. 267. October 1903. Burns and 
Oates). ‘Leo XIII.—a Retrospect,’ by W. Barry. ‘The New Pontificate,’ by 
the Editor. ‘Those who know most of Pius X. are the most emphatic in their 
assurance that no Bishop in Christendom is more inflexible in all that concerns 
the rights and liberty of the Church.’ ‘ The First Gatha of the Avesta,’ by the 
Bishop of Salford. ‘Modern Spiritualism: its Psychological Phenomena,’ by 
T. Croskell. Interesting and condemnatory. ‘ Medieval Hospitals,’ by E. 
Speakman. ‘The Concordat of 1801,’ by D. M. O’Connor. Historical. ‘The 
Growing Estrangement from God,’ by J. G. Raupert. ‘The Position of the 
Catholics of Scotland in 1715,’ by J. R. Erskine. ‘The Writings of the 
Venerable English Martyrs,’ by J. H. Pollen, S.J. A study of Father Robert 
Southwell and others. ‘The Tao-Téh King,’ by E. H. Parker. Reviews: 
‘Burney, Motes on Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings.’ ‘** Scrutator,” Back to 
Rome.’ ‘Béquinet, La 7r2s Sainte Eucharistie: Exposition de la Fot des douse 
premiers sidcles de PEglise sur le dogme de la Présence Réelle Papris les Ecrits des 
Pores.’ 

The Independent Review (Vol. I. No.1. October 1903. Fisher Unwin). 
An excellent first number, including, among other articles, ‘Social Reform,’ by 
Canon Barnett. ‘Elementary Education. A Retrospect and an Outlook,’ by 
A. Birrell. ‘The Obligation of the Creeds,’? by W. Sanday. A most important 
discussion of the question with reference to current opinions. ‘ Ecclesiasticism,’ 
by G. Lowes Dickinson. ‘The Evolution of Scotland,’ by H. Macpherson. 
‘A German’s Appeal to the English,’ by Theodor Mommsen. Reviews. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (Vol. XVI. No. 61. October 1903. Mac- 
millan and Co.) ‘Hebrew and Aramaic Papyri,’ by A. Cowley. With beautiful 
facsimiles. ‘A Conservative View of Judaism,’ by L. Magnus. In reply to Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore. ‘The Reform Movement in Judaism (II.),’ by D. Philipson. 
‘A Florentine Service-Book at the British Museum,’ by G. Margoliouth. With 
an elaborate Hebrew list of contents. ‘The Arabic Portion of the Cairo 
Genizah at Cambridge (III.),’ by H. Hirschfeld. ‘The Jews of Moldavia at the 
Beginning of the Eighteenth Century,’ by E. Schwarzfeld. ‘Auto de Fé and 
Jew,’ by E. N. Adler. With an elaborate list and two fine facsimiles. ‘ Die 
Schauplatze des Bar-Kochbakrieges und die auf diesen bezogenen Jiidischen 
Nachrichten,’ by A. Biichler. ‘Some Poems of Jehuda Halevi,’ translated by 
M. Simon. 

The Expository Times (Vol. XV. Nos. 1-3, October-December 1903. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark). ‘ John the Forerunner.’ ‘ The Secret of the 
Triumph of Christianity over the Ancient World,’ by G. Griitzmacher. ‘ Problems 
in the Gospels’ (II.), by C. A. Briggs. Deals with the Twelve and the Seventy. 
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‘Feine, Jesus Christus und Paulus,’ by W. Taylor Smith. ‘Grill, Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, and Die Persische 
Mysterienreligion im rimischen Reich und das Christentum,’? by J. Moffatt. 
*The Atonement considered as Forgiveness,’ by E. P. Boys-Smith. ‘ The 
Theology of Auguste Sabatier of Paris,’ by E. Ménégoz. ‘The Songs of the 
Ascents (VII.),’ by D. Smith. ‘G. Buchanan Gray, Muméers (International 
Critical Commentary),’ by J. A. Selbie. ‘ Babylonian Monotheism : A Personal 
Explanation,’ by C. H. W. Johns. ‘Abraham, the Friend of God,’ by 
Eb. Nestle. ‘Christ’s Teaching about Divorce,’ by W. C. Allen. ‘A Great 
Heap of Stones,’ by W. O. E. Oesterley. November : ‘ A new Discovery in the 
Hebrew Bible’: a Review of ‘ Kennedy, Zhe Note-line in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
commonly called Paség or Pésig.’ ‘ Has the Garden of Eden really been found in 
Babylonian?’ ‘Professor Sanday on the Obligation of the Creeds.’ ‘ Christ, 
he Wisdom of God,’ by H. B. Swete. ‘J. B. Chabot, I. Guidi (and others), 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium,’ by A. Bonus.  ‘ Lohr, 
Ontersuchungen zum Buch Amos,’ by]. Taylor. ‘ Problems in the Gospels (III.) : 
Where was Jesus during the Absence of the Twelve?’ by C. A. Briggs. 
* Christianity a Prophetic Religion,’ by W. F. Cobb. ‘ Recent Biblical and 
Oriental Archeology,’ by A. H. Sayce. ‘St. Peter in the Jewish Liturgy,’ by 
G. H. Box. December: ‘The Year’s Discoveries in Palestine.’ ‘A Church 
Quarterly Reviewer on the late A. B. Davidson.’ ‘Sanday, Sacred Sites of the 
Gospels.’ Discusses the site of Capernaum. ‘The Spiritual Discipline of 
Science,’ by J. Campbell Gibson. ‘ Zscharnack, Der Dienst der Frau in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten der christlichen Kirche,’ by J. Croskery. ‘ Holzinger, Mumeri,’ 
byJ. Taylor. ‘Scripture Teaching in Girls’ Schools,’ by H. L. Powell. ‘St. 
Luke’s Passion-Narrative considered with Reference to the Synoptic Problem,’ 
by the Rev. Sir J. C. Hawkins, Bart. ‘The Scene of the Sacrifice of Isaac,’ by 
R. A. S. Macalister. ‘The Destination of the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ by D. 
Walker. 

The Edinburgh Review (No. 406. October 1903. Longmans). ‘ The 
Pontificate of Leo XIII.’ ‘ Modern Spiritualism.’ A review of works by Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers, Mr. Podmore, and Dr. A. R. Wallace. ‘The Revelations of 
Radium.’ ‘ Oxford in 1903.’ A discussion of possibilities of progress. 

The Quarterly Review (No. 396. October, 1903. John Murray). ‘Sophocles 
and the Greek Genius.’ ‘The Religion of Napoleon I.’ ‘La France et les 
Congrégations.” ‘Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone.’ 

The Classical Review (Vol. XVII. Nos. 6, 7. | November~December 
1903. David Nutt). Among other articles of interest are ‘ Zeus, Jupiter, and 
the Oak,’ by A. B. Cook, and a short notice by J. P. Postgate of Dr. Traube’s 
beautiful facsimile reproduction of the oldest manuscript of Jerome’s translation 
of Eusebius’ Chronicle from the Leyden, Paris, and Vatican fragments. Mr. 
Cook endeavours at great length to show that Zeus at Ammon, in Crete, at 
Dodona, and elsewhere, was ‘conceived as a triple divinity (sky-god + water- 
god + earth-god), dwelling in a sacred oak and served by a priestly king, who 
was ‘ regarded as an incarnation of Zeus himself, and whose duty it was to maintain 
the sun’s heat by magical means.’ December: ‘ Polybius’s Conception of Téxz,’ 
by W. Warde Fowler. ‘ Plato and Orpheus,’ by F. M. Cornford. ‘O. Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte,’ by J. E. Harrison. 

The Contemporary Review (Nos. 454-456. October-December 1903). ‘ Pius 
IX. and Leo XIII.,’ by an English Roman Catholic. ‘ Persecutions in France To- 
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Day and Fifty Years Ago,’ by Hannah Lynch. ‘Christianity in the Modern 
World,’ by D. S. Cairns. ‘The Ox and Ass Legend of the Nativity,’ by Austen 
West. 

The Catholic World (Qctober-December 1903). ‘ Dr. Briggs and the Catholic 
Church,’ by Geoffrey Devereux. ‘Christian Unity,’ bya missionary. ‘ Leo XIIL: 
A Critic’s Mistakes,’ by the Rev. John Burke. ‘The Church in France and the 
Briand Bill,’ by Manuel de Moreira. 

The Monthly Review (Nos. 37-39. October-December 1903). ‘A Study 
at Assisi,’ by Basil de Sélincourt. ‘Charles II. and Reunion with Rome,’ by the 
Rev. Arthur Stapylton Barnes. 

The English Historical Review (Vol. XVIII. No. 72. October 1903. 
Longmans). ‘Chroniclers’ Estimates of Numbers and Official Records,’ by Sir 
J. H. Ramsay, Bart. A very necessary criticism for all periods of history. In 
‘James I. and Sir Edward Coke’ Mr. R. G. Usher gives a very interesting 
account of the dispute between James, Archbishop Bancroft, and Coke as to the 
King’s power to withdraw cases from the courts and hear them himself. ‘The 
Huntingdon Song School and the School of St. Gregory’s, Canterbury,’ by 
M. Bateson. The most interesting articles to the general reader will probably be : 
‘Letters of Napoleon I., 1794-1807, from Lord Crawford’s Collection,’ by 
H. A. L. Fisher, and ‘ Letters from Colonel William Napier to Sir John Colborne,’ 
by G. C. Moore Smith. Reviews: ‘B. Keil, Anonymus Argentinensis: Frag- 
mente zur Geschichte des perikleischen Athen aus einem Strassburger Papyrus,’ 
by G. E. Underhill. ‘Seebohm, 7ribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law,’ by 
F. York Powell. ‘ Hartmann, Geschichte Jtaliens im Mittelalter, ii. 2, Die 
Loslisung Jtaliens vom Oriente,’ by T. Hodgkin. ‘Pears, The Destruction 
of the Greek Empire and the Story of the Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks,’ by G. Le Strange. ‘Gairdner, The English Church in the Sixteenth 
Century, from the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Mary,’ by J. P. 
Whitney. ‘H. A. L. Fisher, Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany,’ 
by A. W. Ward. 

The Economic Review (Vol. XIII. No. 4. October 1903. Rivingtons). 
‘The Unemployed and the Unemployable,’ by Canon Barnett. ‘The unem- 
ployed ought to be left to their friends and to the trade-unions. The unemployable 
it is both the interest and the duty of society to undertake.’ The suggested remedy 
is to replace the workhouses and casual wards with ‘ labour schools ’—a ‘ school of 
restraint’ for men and women, and a ‘school of freedom’ for men only. ‘ The 
Value of Social Clubs for Working Men,’ by H. S. Woollcombe. ‘ Some Notes 
on Mr. Booth’s Account of Church Work in London,’ by H. Rashdall. Admitting 
the facts stated, suggests certain counter-considerations. The numbers affected 
directly by religious effort are a small proportion of the whole population ; yet the 
numbers are enormous taken collectively. There is a much larger circle affected 
by a ‘social’ influence. This vague diffusion of religious ideas is a thing not to 
be despised, though not to be acquiesced in. The distinction between morality 
and religion has also been too sharply drawn. ‘ Rural Depopulation,’ by A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge. A very interesting article. ‘Patten, Heredity and Social 
Progress,’ by R. R. Marett. 

Hermathena (No. XXIX. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and Co.) ‘Wendt’s 
Theory of the Fourth Gospel,’ by F. R. Montgomery,Hitchcock. ‘The Problem 
of Second Corinthians,’ by J. H. Kennedy. ‘The Spirit of Man: A Prolego- 
menon in Spiritual Metaphysic,’ by Alexander R. Eager. 
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Revue Biblique Internationale (Vol. XII. No. 4. October 1903. Paris: 
V. Lecoffre). P. Batiffol : ‘ L’Eucharistie dans le Nouveau Testament, d’aprés 
des critiques récents.’ M. Hyvernat : ‘ Petite Introduction & l’Etude de la Massore.’ 
A. Durand: ‘La Divinité de Jésus-Christ dans S. Paul, Rom. ix. 5.’ Mélanges : 
H. Vincent, ‘Les Ruines d’ ‘Amwas.’ S. Ronzevalle: ‘Notes d’Archéologie 
Orientale. Un Bas-relief babylonien.’ Both beautifully illustrated. Chronique : 
H. Vincent, ‘Notes d’Epigraphie Palestinienne ; Les Ruines de Beit Cha‘ar ; 
Fouilles diverses en Palestine.’ Reviews: ‘ Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums 
im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter” ‘Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den 
Evangelien,’ by M. J. Lagrange. ‘Cheyne, Critica Biblica.’ C'est un jeu, 
mais ce n’est pas méme un jeu amusant. ‘Charles, Zhe Book of Jubilees: or the 
little Genesis.” ‘G. A. Cooke, A Text-bo0k of North-Semitic Inscriptions.’ 
*W. O. E. Oecsterley, Studies in the Greek and Latin Versions of the Book of 
Amos.’ ‘Agnes Smith Lewis, Apocrypha Syriaca: the Protevangelium Jacobi 
and Transitus Mariae.’ ‘Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das A.T.’ 

Revue de [Orient Chrétien (1903. No. 2. Paris: Picard). L. Petit: 
* Vie et Office de Saint Euthyme le jeune. Texte grec.’ Fr. Tournebize: 
* Histoire pratique et religieuse de l’Arménie.’ The present instalment of this 
valuable series of articles contains the history from the sixth to the eleventh 
centuries, J. Pargoire: ‘Mont Saint-Auxence: Etude historique et topo- 
graphique’ (swzte). S. Vailhé: ‘ Le Patriarcat maronite d’Antioche.’ L. Clugnet : 
* Vie de Sainte Marine: VII. Texte frangais’ (suzte). Mélanges: H. Lammens, 
* Notes de Géographie ecclésiastique syrienne.’ A discussion of the situation of 
Erra, Thelsea (=Thersea), and the bishopric of Seleucia. Fr. Tournebize : 
S. Weber, Die Katholische Kirche in Armenien. LL. Clugnet: G. Schlumberger, 
Expédition des ‘ Almugavares’ ou routiers catalans en Orient de Pan 1302 2 Pan 
1311, and Le tombeau dune impératrice byzantine a2 Valence, en Espagne. 
L. Clugnet: H. Oldenberg, Za Religion du Véda and Le Bouddha, sa vie, sa 
doctrine, sa communauté. 

Revue d@ Histoire Ecclésiastigue (Vol. IV. No. 4. October 1903. Louvain). 
‘A la Mémoire de Léon XIII.,’ by C. de T’Serclaes. An appreciative defence 
against the charge of opportunism. ‘L’Angleterre remuée jusqu’au fond de ses 
entrailles par les décisions pontificales concernant les ordinations anglicanes’ is a 
little exaggerated. ‘De l’Origine du Magnificat et de son Attribution dans le 
Troisitme Evangile 4 Marie ou A Elisabeth,’ by P. Ladeuze. A learned discussion 
in an adverse sense ‘of the reasons adduced by Harnack, Loisy, and others for 
preferring the attribution to Elisabeth. ‘Remi Drieux, évéque de Bruges, et les 
troubles des Pays-Bas’ (concluded), by A. C. de Schrevel. ‘Les préparatifs de 
Vexpédition au secours de Candie au printemps 1669, d’aprés la correspondance 
des nonces de Paris, de Madrid et de Venise,’ by C. Terlinden. 

Analecta Bollandiana (Vol. XXII. No. 4. October 1903. Brussels). 
A. Galante: ‘De Vitae SS. Xenophontis et sociorum codicibus Florentinis.’ 
H. Delahaye: (1) ‘SS. Ionae et Barachisii martyrum in Perside Acta graeca’; 
(2) ‘ Un Fragment de Ménologe trouvé 4 Jérusalem ’ [based on E. J. Goodspeed, 
A martyrological Fragment from Jerusalem, in Am. Journ. Philol. Vol. XXIII. 
(1902)]. L. Celier: *S, Léonce honoré en Périgord.’ A. Poncelet: (1) ‘La 
Vie de S. Willibrord par le prétre Egbert’; (2) ‘Sanctae Catharinae virginis 
et martyris translatioe miracula Rotomagensia saec. XI.’ ; (3) ‘ Treverensia?’ 
[a review of P. H. Krones, Zimiges ‘ Trierische’ aus den Bollandisten in Stud. 
u. Mitteil. aus dem Benedikt.- u.-Zisterz. Orden, vol. xxiv. (1903)]. J. Van den 
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Gheyn: ‘ Translatio sanctae Reineldis in monasterium Laubiense.’ Bulletin des 
Publications hagiographiques. U. Chevalier: ‘Supplementum ad Repertorium 
Hymnologicum (So/é in excelsis Deo—Te laudat orbis).’ Indices to Vol. XXII. 
(continued). 

Bulletin de Littérature LEcclésiastigue (No. 9. November 1903). ‘La 
Critique actuelle et les Evangiles, d’aprés M. W. Sanday.’ A translation of Dr. 
Sanday’s paper read at the Church Congress. ‘ La Science morale et la Sociologie.’ 

Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana (Anno IX. Nos. 1-3). G. Wilpert : 
‘La scoperta delle basiliche cimiteriali dei Santi Marco e Marcelliano e Damaso.’ 
G. Bonavenia: ‘Soluzione di un problema intorno al Cimitero di Priscilla.’ 
A. Profumo: ‘ L’Incendio neroniano ed i Cristiani.’ R. Kanzler : ‘ Di un nuovo 
cimitero anonimo sulla via Latina.” O. Marucchi: ‘ La recente controversia sul 
Cimitero Ostriano e sulla sede primitiva di S, Pietro in Roma.’ 

Teologisk Tidsskrift (Vol. IV. No. 6. 1903). Kjébenhavn). Chr. Glarbo : 
‘Om Bestemmelsen af Dogmets Begreb.’ J. O. Andersen : ‘ Danmarks Kirkeliv 
i 1901-2’ (continued). L. Koch: ‘C. Skovgaard-Petersen : Menneskeheden uden 
‘Kristus. Die religiise Mennesketyper. Kan der leves paa Rationalisme? 
Kendsgerninger til Svar.’ 

The East and the West (Vol. I. No. 4. October 1903). ‘A Study im the 
Character of the Chinese,’ by the Rev. J. Campbell Gibson, D.D. ‘ The Christian 
Martyrs of Japan in the Seventeenth Century,’ by S. Ballard. ‘ Education in 
South Africa—Our Opportunity and our Duty,’ by the Rev. S. A. Donaldson. 
‘The Anglican Church in the South Pacific,’ by the Right Rev. Bishop Mont- 
gomery. ‘The Higher Criticism incompatible with Missionary Work,’ by James 
Munro. ‘The Higher Criticism considered as an aid to missionary work,’ by X. P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Owing to the difficulty of dealing with the large number of books sent us for 
review, we propose to issue each quarter a complete list of all received. The more 
important will be reviewed or noticed in articles as space permits. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 

Sm1TH, H. P.—Old Testament History (International Theological Library). 
Pp. xxv+512. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 12s. 

MATHESON, G.— The Representative Men of the Bible. Part II., Ishmael to 
Daniel. Pp. xi+351. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 6s. 

LEE, J. FITZGERALD.— The |Greater Exodus. Pp. xi+132. (Elliot Stock.) 
2s. 6d. net. A criticism of the Pentateuch based on the archeology of Mexico 
and Peru. 

KENNEDY, J.— Zhe Note-line in the Hebrew Scriptures commonly called Paség 
or Péstg. Pp. ix+129. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 45. 6d. net. 

CULLEN, J.—Zhe Book of the Covenant in Moab: A Critical Inquiry into the 
Original Form of Deuteronomy. Pp. x+244. (Glasgow: J. MacLehose and 
Sons.) 55. net. 

CHEYNE, T. K.—Critica Biblica, Part IV. (First and Second Kings). Pp. 
314-396. (A. and C. Black.) 35. Jerahmeel (continued). 

Cook, S. A.— The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi. Pp. xviii+ 
307. (A. and C. Black.) 

BarNngs, W. Emery.—J/satakh XZ.-LXVVJ. (the Churchman’s Bible). Pp. 
xxuxvili+ 172. (Methuen.) 2s. net. The introduction and explanations of the 
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text are simple and scholarly, and the appearance of the book itself is 
attractive. 

Davinson, A. B. (the late).—O/d Testament Prophecy. Edited by J. A. 
PATERSON. Pp. xiii+ 507. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) ros. 6d. net. 

PINCHES, THEOPHILUS G.— 7he Old Testament in the Light of the Historical 
Records and Legends of Assyriaand Babylonia. Second Edition. Pp. viii+ 592. 
(London : S.P.C.K.) A second edition, revised, of the work reviewed in our 
article. 


NEw TE&sTAMENT. 


WRIGHT, A. A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, pp. \xxii+ 319. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 10s. net. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

ROBINSON, J. ARMITAGE (Dean of Westminster). St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Pp. viii+314. (Macmillan and Co.) 12s. 

STANTON, V. H. The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part. i. The Early 
Use of the Gospels. Pp. xv+288. (Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 

DONEHOO, J. DEQ. Zhe Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ. Pp. lix 
+531. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) ros. 6d. net. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D. Vol. III. II. Cor., by the Very Rev. J. H. BerNarp, D.D. 
Galatians, by the Rev. FREDERIC KENDALL, M.A. Ephesians, by the Rev. 
S. D. F. Satmonp. Philippians, by the Rev. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.Sc. 
Colossians, by Professor A. S. PEAKE. Pp. 547. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 28s. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HIstTory. 


SouTTar, R. A Short History of Ancient Peoples, with an Introduction by 
Prof. Saycr. Pp. xxiv+728. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 12s. 

CopRINGTON, T. Roman Roads in Britain. Pp. iv+392. (S.P.C.K.) 
5s. With large folding map. 

GREEN, J. R. Historical Studies. Pp. viii+ 365. (Macmillan and Co.) 4s. 
net. Eversley Series. Reprinted chiefly from the Saturday Review. 

GREEN, J. R. Stray Studies. Second Series. Pp. viii+276. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 4s. net. Eversley Series. Reprinted from the Saturday Review. 

HENDERSON, B. W. TZhe Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero. Pp. 
xiv+529. (Methuen.) Ios. 6d. net. 

CarRLYLE, R. W. and A. J. A History of Medieval Political Theory in 
the West. Vol. 1. The Second Century to the Ninth. By A. J. CARLYLE. 
Pp. xvii+ 314. (Edinburgh: Blackwood.) 15s. net. 

Sripcwick, H. (the late). Zhe Development of European Polity. Pp. xxvi 
+454. (Macmillan and Co.) 10s. net. 


CuurcH History. 


Henson, H. HeEnstey. English Religion in the Seventeenth Century. 
(St. Margaret’s Lectures, 1903.) Pp. xvii+265. (Murray.) 6s. net. 

WorpswortH, Cur. St. Nicholas’ Hospital, Salisbury. (Wilts Records 
Society.) Pp. Ixxxviii+ 386. (Salisbury: Brown and Co.) 1§s. Contains a 
Fifteenth-century Cartulary and other Records. 

Hutton, W. H. The English Church from the Accession of Charles I. to the 
Death of Anne. (Being Part VI. of A History of the English Church, edited by 
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[the late] W. R. W. STEPHENS and W. Hunt.) Pp. ix +368. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 7s. 6d. 

NEALE, J. M. (the late). .4 History of the Church from the Day of Pentecost 
to the Council of Chalcedon: for the Use of Children. Pp. vii+192. (Oxford : 
A. R. Mowbray.) 1s. 6d. net. A timely reprint of an excellent book. 

Couns, W. E. The Study of Ecclesiastical History (Robinson’s Handbook 
for the Clergy). Pp. xiii+ 166. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

WATERMAN, L. Tadles of Episcopal Descent, a.D. 668-1902. With an 
Introductory Note by Rev. Prof. T. RicHzy. Pp. v+79. (New York: E. S. 
Gorham.) [Illustrates the transmission of the Episcopate in the English and 
American Lines from Stigand to the present day. 

SmitH, A. H. Rex Christus. An Outline Study of China. Pp. xi. +256. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Couns, W. E. (Pror.) Church and State in England before the Conquest. 
Pp. 23. (London: S.P.C.K.) 2d. 

Suggestions for the Study of Early Church History. (London: S.P.C.K.) 3¢- 

Two useful pamphlets published by the Church Historical Society. But 
would it not be better if all the books published in a series were the same size? 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BrowneE (Right Rev. G. F., Bishop of Bristol).—S¢. Aldhelm: his Life and 
Times. Pp. 366. (S.P.C.K.) 5s. A very interesting study in early English history. 

CrauFrorD, A. M.—Recollections of James Martineau. Pp. xiii+ 233. 
(Edinburgh : G. A. Morton). 3s. 6d. net. Includes some letters and an essay on 
his religion. The material is a little thin, and the style ‘ Boswellian.’ 

Sroppart, A. M.—Zhe Life of Francis of Assisi. Pp. xiv+247- 
(Methuen.) 35. 6d. 

Hutcuines, W. H.—Zife and Letters of T. T. Carter, of Clewer. Pp. 340. 
(Longmans.) 10s. 6d. net. 

BARBER, W. T. A.—Raymond Lull, the Illuminated Doctor: A Study in 
Mediaval Missions. Pp. 172. (Wesleyan Methodist Book Room.) 2s. 6d. 
A very interesting little study of this thirteenth-century missionary to the 
Moslems. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


ILLINGWORTH, J. R.—Fersonality, Human and Divine. Pp. 124. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 6d. The publication of so notable a book as Mr. Illingworth’s 
Bampton Lectures in the sixpenny series is an event to which special attention 
must be drawn. It is earnestly to be hoped that its success will justify the pub- 
lishers in further reprints of the kind. 

SCHILLER, F. C. S.—Aumanism: Philosophical Essays. Pp. xxv + 297. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 8s. 6d. net. 

STEPHEN, SIR LESLIE.—Am Agnostic’s Apology. Pp. 367. (Smith, Elder 
and Co.). 7s. 6d. A new edition. 

Wa tace, A. RussEL.—Man’s Place in the Universe. Pp. xii+ 330. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 125. 6a. net. 


APOLOGETICS. 


CAILLARD, E. M.—Jndividual Immortality. Pp. viii+ 136. (Murray.) 
35. 6d. net. 
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Christian Apologetics, A Series of Addresses delivered before the Christian 
Association of University College, London. By G. HENsLow, H. Wace, D. S, 
MARGOLIOUTH, R. E. WELSH, G. T. MANLEY, and.C. WILSON. With an 
introduction by W. D. McLaren, edited by W. W. SeTon. Pp. xxii+ 133. 
(Murray.) 2s. 6d. net. 

HeaviaM, A. C.—Zhe Sources and Authority of Dogmatic Theology: an 
Inaugural Lecture at King’s College, London. Pp. 49. (Macmillan.) 1s. net. 

Loors, FRIEDRICH.—Anti-Haeckel: an Exposure of Haeckel’s Views of 
Christianity. Translated by the Rev. H. R. MAcKINTOSH. Pp. xiv+94. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 6¢. A well-printed sixpenny pamphlet in 
the Christian Defence Series. 


PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL THEOLOGY. 


Forp, H.— Zhe Decadence of Preaching. With a Preface by Archdeacon 
SINCLAIR. Pp. vii+75. (Elliot Stock.) 2s. 6d. net. 

MENZIES, F, (the late).—Some Village Sermons. With a Brief Memoir by 
the Rev. I. GreGoRY SMITH. Pp. xvii+148. (Oxford: J. Parker and Co.) 
2s. 6d. 

Dixon, H. L.—On Saying Grace. Pp. xvi+263. (Oxford: J. Parker and 
Co.) 55. 

Westcott (the late Bishop).—Common Prayers for Family Use. Pp. 36. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 1s. net. Drawn up by the late Bishop of Durham for use 
in his house at Harrow in 1864, and used in his family to the end of his life. 

GayForD, S. C.—Z7he Future State (Oxford Church Text Books). Pp. 128, 
(Rivingtons.) Is. 

DRUMMOND, R. J.—Faith’s Perplexities. Pp. xi+312. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 55. 

Lewis, H. ELvet.—Ay the River Chebar. Some Applications of Ezekiel’s 
Visions. Pp. xi+182. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 35. 6d. 

May, G. Lackty.—Watchful Servants: Twenty Readings for the Sick and 
Aged. Pp. vit+148. (Oxford: A. R. Mowbray.) 2s. net. 

LONGRIDGE, FLORENCE. ible Lessons for the Primary Class, with a Pre- 
face by the Bishop of CovENTRY. Pp. 200. (Oxford: A. R. Mowbray.) 
Is. 6d. net. 

HeALy, S. Definite Church Teaching: new and revised edition. Pp. iv 
+ 123. (Oxford: A. R. Mowbray.) 6d. net. ; 

Vaux, J. E. Prayers for the Dead: A Simple Argument for Thoughtful 
Folk. Pp. 16. (Oxford: A. R. Mowbray.) 1d. 

NEVILL, H. A Daily Text-Book for Invalids, with Introduction by Canon 
Garry. Secondedition. Pp. 194. (Oxford: A. R. Mowbray.) 

FREEMAN, Fiora L. Zhe Sunshine of Every-Day Life, with Preface by 
Rev. C. H. SHARPE. Pp. viii + 276. (Oxford: A. R. Mowbray.) 2s. 6d. net. 

HuGueEs, Mary U. The King of Kings. Ulustrated by drawings adapted 
from the Old Masters by UrsuLa Woop. Pp. 69. (Oxford : A. R. Mowbray.) 
Ss. net. 

. DENNEY, J. Zhe Atonement and the Modern Mind. Pp. vi + 117. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 25. 6d. 

MACLAREN, A. Last Sheaves: Sermons. Pp. xii + 310. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 55. 
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My Catechism Book: A Simple Explanation of the Church Catechism for 
Young Children. Pp. 84. (Oxford: A. R. Mowbray.) 2s. 6d. net. 

FIELD, J. E. Zhe Prayer Book as the Interpreter of Holy Scripture. A 
Lecture. Pp. 23. (S.P.C.K.) 2d. 

Communicants’ Prayers. With a Preface by the Bishop of St. ANDREWS. 
Pp. 54- (Oxford: A. R. Mowbray.) 4d. net. Based largely upon the Prayer- 
Book. Simple and devotional. 

HEBERT, S. Glimpses into Paradise. Pp. xii+330. (London: James 
Finch and Co.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Prosy, W. H. B. Conscience and its Limitations: A Sermon. Pp. 15. 
(Glasgow : D. Hobbs and Co.) 

ANGLICANUS. Whosoever Will: a New Translation of the Athanasian Creed. 
Pp. 28. (Skeffington and Son.) 6d. 

WaLpo.e, G. H. S. The People’s Psalter: a Plain Book for those who wish 
to use the Psalms in Church with Intelligence and Devotion. Pp. xxvii+ 244. 
{Elliot Stock.) 2s. net. The Psalms are carefully divided into paragraphs, and 
each Psalm is prefaced by a few lines as to its ‘ occasion, application, and use.’ 

SHEPHEARD, H. B. The Parables of Man and of God. Pp. viii+ 146. 
(Longmans.) 35. net. 

NEWLAND-SMITH, J. N. The Catechist’s Handbook. Pp. xxiv+226. 
(Grant Richards.) 3s. net. 

MoBERLY, R. C. (the late Pror.) Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty: Three Short 
Series of Addresses. Pp. vii+212. (Murray.) 2s. 6d. New edition. 

ROCHESTER, EDWARD, BisHop oF. Zhe Church’s Failures and the Work 
of Christ. A Charge at his Second Visitation, Pp. 48. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Is, net. 

Curry, S. S. Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible. With an 
Introduction by F. G.. PeaBopy, D.D. Pp. xvii+384. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. net. 

KEATINGE, J. Zhe Priest: His Character and Work. Pp. xvi+ 323. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.) §s. net. 

Preparatio: Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion (Holy Days). With 
Preface by G. CONGREVE, S.S.J.E. Pp. xvi+ 302. (Longmans.) 6s. net. 

WitiiaMs, P. Bible Lilustrations of the Teaching of each Sunday. Pp. iv 
+183. (London: Church of England Sunday School Institute.) 1s. 6¢. Useful 
but somewhat fanciful occasionally. 

Hosson, E., SwEETAPPLE, H. D. S., Wacstarr, J. A Five Years’ Course 
of Bible and Prayer-Book Teaching. Revised edition. Lessons for the second 
year. Pp. vii+206. (London: Church of England Sunday School Insti- 
tute.) 2s. 

TYRRELL, G. (S.J.) Zex Orandi, or Prayer and Creed. Pp. xxxiv+ 216. 
(Longmans.) 55. net. 

DutuHoit, W. Thomas a Kempis’ Prayers and Meditations on the Life of 
Christ. Pp. xxviii+ 330. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.) 5s. net. 

CAMPBELL, R. J. City Temple Sermons. Pp. xi+258. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 6s. 

Peasopy, F.G. The Religion of an Educated Man. Three lectures to the 
students of Haverford College. Pp. 89. (New York: The Macmilian Co.) 
45. 6d. net. The subjects of the lectures are: (i.) Religion as Education, (ii.) 
The Blessing of Christ to the Scholar, (iii.) Knowledge and Service. 
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McNass, V. J. (O.P.) Where Believers may doubt: or Studies in Biblical 
Inspiration and other Problems of Faith. Pp. ix+114. (Burnsand Oates.) 35. 6d, 
A very interesting little book. 

PROTHERO, R. E. Zhe Psalms in Human Life. Pp. xi+415. (John 
Murray.) 10s. 6d. net. A valuable historical inquiry into the influence of the 
Psalms upon some of the greatest men and movements in all ages. 

RANDOLPH, B. W. Zmber Thoughts: Addresses given at Ely. Pp. toa, 
(Longmans.) 2s. net. 

Knicut, G. H. Zhe Masters Questions to His Disciples: Thoughts Devo- 
tional and Practical for the Silent Hour. Pp. xv + 367. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) 55. 

HEDLEY, J. C., O.S.B. (Bishop of NEwport). A Bishop and his Flock. 
Pp. viii+414. (Burns and Oates.) 6s. 

NEwsoLt, W.C. E. Zhe Church Catechism. (Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) Pp. 332. (Longmans.) 5s. 

Morrison, G.H. Sun-Rise. Addresses from a City Pulpit. Pp. xi+ 310. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 5s. 

MoreGan, G. CAMPBELL. Zhe Crises of the Christ. Pp. viiit+430. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 7s. 6d. 

MACKRELL (Mrs. P.). Hymns of the Christian Centuries. Pp. xv +280. 
(George Allen.) 55. net. 

Davipson, A. B. (the late). Wazting upon God. Pp. ix+578. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark.) 6s. 

STEVENSON, MorLEY. The Spiritual Teaching of the Holy Grail. Pp. viii 
+91. (London: Wells Gardner.) 2s. 6d. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Harpik, W. R. Lectures on Classical Subjects. Pp. x+348. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 7s. net. A series of most interesting literary studies, including essays on 
the ‘Feeling for Nature,’ the ‘Supernatural,’ the ‘Vein of Romance,’ the 
* Language ’ and the ‘ Metrical Form of Poetry,’ in Greek and Latin authors. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


RuHopgEs, D. P. A Pleasure-book of Grindelwald. Pp. xv+235. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.) 6s. net. With map and many illustrations. 

Picou, F. (Dean of Bristol). Odds and Ends. Pp. 349. (Edward Arnold.) 
16s. <A further collection of reminiscences by the author of. ‘ Phases of My 
Life.’ 

Bible, The Conquests of the. Pp. 113. (British and Foreign Bible Society.) 
A popular Illustrated Report of the Work of the Society, 1902-3. 

Warp, WILFRID. Problems and Persons. Pp. liv+377. (Longmans.) 
14s. net. 

CosHaM, C. D. (translated by) J/mu Hal: A Manual of the Doctrine and 
Practice of Islam. Second edition. Pp. 14. (Nicosia, Cyprus, 1902.) Interesting. 

BERNARDAKIS, D. N. A Catechism approved and adopted for use in the 
Primary Schools of the Great Church of Christ. Translated by C. D. CoBHam, 
with a Preface by the Ven. BERESFORD PoTTER. Pp. v+37. (Cyprus: 
Government Printing Office, Nicosia.) A useful little pamphlet. 

Toxstoy (Count LEo). Appeal to Social Reformers. Pp. 26. (London: 
The Free Age Press.) 1d. 
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CourTHOPE, W. J. History of English Poetry. Vols. Ul. and IV.: 
pp. xxxii+ 533, xxix+476. (Macmillan and Co.) tos. each net. Vol. III. 
deals with the Intellectual Conflict of the seventeenth century, the decadent 
influence of the feudal monarchy, and the growth of the national genius. Vol. IV. 
sketches the development and decline of the poetic drama, and the influence of 
the court and the people. 

The Church Worker. Vol. XXII. 1903. Pp. 192. (London: Church of 
England Sunday School Institute.) Useful and well printed. 

Golden Sunbeams. November-December 1903. (S.P.C.K.) 1d. each. 
Also Vol. VII. 1903. Pp. 192. 1s. 4@. A quaint and well-printed little 
magazine for children. 

The Dawn of Day. November-December 1903. (S.P.C.K.) 1d. each. 
Also bound vol. for 1903, pp. 286. 1s. A very cheap bound magazine. 

Dozsson, AusTIN. Fanny Burney. (‘English Men of Letters’ series.) 
Pp. vii+216. (Macmillan and Co.) 2s. net. 

BuRNEY, FANNY. Zvelina: or the History of a Young Lady’s Entrance into 
the World. With an Introduction by AusTIN Dosson and Illustrations by HuGH 
THOMSON. Pp. xxxv+477. (Macmillan and Co.) 6s. 

WELCKER, A. A Dream of Realms Beyond Us. Seventh American Edition. 
Pp. 38. (San Francisco: Cubery and Co.) Paper covers. 40s. The author 
complains that British reviewers have failed to understand the inner meaning of 
his verses. We regretfully share in their disability. 

Goap, H. E. Zhe Blind Prophet: A Dramatic Poem. Pp. xii+ 189. 
(Rivingtons.) 3s. 6d. 

GiBsON, J. Guide to the Civil Service. (‘Start in Life’ series.) Pp. 
viii+ 268. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 3s. 6¢. The book is crammed with facts 
and examination papers, and does not contain a superfluous word. 

LAWRENCE, A. Journalism as a Profession. (‘Start in Life’ series.) With 
a Preface by W. RoBERTSON NICOLL and a Chapter by A. C. HARMSWORTH. 
Pp. x+189. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 35. 6¢. Good journalism. 

‘Lawyer, A.’ Guide to the Legal Profession. (‘Start in Life’ series.) Pp. 
viii+292. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 3s. 6¢. Contains much useful informa- 
tion, but the statement that seventeen colleges in Oxford ‘do not offer or 
profess to offer any inducement by way of scholarship, prize, or fellowship to 
the study of law’ is ridiculous, and the average cost of living there is greatly over- 
estimated. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Companion, 1903. Pp. 192. (London: Church of 
England Sunday School Institute.) 2s. Printing very clear; the illustrations 
are a little stiff in drawing. 

Hotuins, J. Zhe Salvation Army: a Short Study of its Defects and Possi- 
bilities. Pp. 100. (London: The Modern Language Press, Limited.) 1s. 

CaRROLL, J. S. Exiles of Eternity: An Exposition of Dante’s Inferno. 
Pp. Ixiii+ 510. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 75. 6d. net. 

Kipp, W. Zhe Direction of Hair in Animals and Man. Pp. xii+ 154. 
(A. and C. Black.) 

Avesury, Lorp. Zssays and Addresses, 1900-1903. Pp. 296. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Vicarius. Junius’ Letters. The Author Mystery Cleared. Pp. 46. (Elliot 
Stock.) 2s. 6¢@. The author confidently claims to have solved the mystery. 

The Oxford Point of View. (Vol. Il. No. 8. November 1903. Oxford = 
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Alden and Co.) Pp. xii+67. Price 1s. net. Contains a clever but pessimistic 
article on ‘ The Religion of the Undergraduate.’ 


CHRISTMAS GIFT Books. 


JacBerns, R. Three Rascals. Pp. 308. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6¢. A very 
bright and well-illustrated little story. 

Mount, A. F. ‘Robin, Dear. Pp. 162. (S.P.C.K.) 1s. 6d. A story 
of canal life. 

Roserts, J. Zhe Land of Nod, and other stories. Pp. 157. (S.P.C.K.) 
Is. 6d. 

MeErcER, C. A. The Jsland of Refuge ; or A Family of Four. Pp. 155. 
4S.P.C.K.) 1s. 6d. 

FINNEMORE, E. P. Zhe Markof Cain. Pp. 254. (S.P.C.K.) 25. 6d. 

FINNEMORE, E. P. Mrs. Groom’s Legacy. Pp. 223. (S.P.C.K.) 2s. 

FENN, G. MANVILLE. Fits the Filibuster. Pp. 511. (S.P.C.K.) 55. 

Harrison, F. Zhe New Tutor. Pp. 383. (S.P.C.K.) 35. 6d. 

Daunt, A. Frank Warlegh’s Holidays. Pp. 222. (S.P.C.K.) 2s. 

Cooper, E. E. Calder Creek. Pp. 246. (S.P.C.K.) 2s. 6d. 

CaRROLL, Lewis. <Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland: adapted for very 
Little Folks fom the Original Story. Pp. 128. (Macmillanand Co.) 1s. 6d. net. 

a ——-. Through the Looking Glass, and what Alice found there ; 
adapted er very Little Folks from the Original Story. Pp. 128. (Macmillan and 
Co.) 15. 6d. net. 

Two charming little books. Each contains thirty-two of the coloured illustra- 
tions by Sir John Tenniel, and the story is told in continuous form. 


DIRECTORIES, DIARIES, &C. 


Who's Who, 1904. Pp. xx+1700. (A. and C. Black.) 7s. 6d. net. More 
portly and more useful every year. 

Who’s Who Year-Book, 1904. Pp. 112. (A. and C. Black.) 1s. net. 
Much useful information in a small space, but we have noted several inaccuracies 
in minor details. 

The Living Church Annual, 1904. Pp. 416. (The Living Churchman Co. : 
Milwaukee, Wis.) Price 35¢. A directory of the Episcopal Church of 
America. 

The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register and Almanac, 1904. Pp. 
xxviii+620. (Burns and Oates.) 1s. 6d. net. Most valuable. 

We have also received a number of Almanacks, Churchman’s Almanacks, and 
Pocket Diaries published by the S.P.C.K. in all sizes and at all prices. They 
seem excellent so far as we have tested them, and would make useful presents. 
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moe, Dr. J., Zexts to ilius- 

trate... Greek Philosophy 
after Aristotle, 476 

Alcock, Rev. G. A., Key to the 
Hebrew Psalter, 455 

Alexander, Dr. M., Demonic Pos- 
sesston in New Testament, 461 

Askwith, Rev. E. H., An Jnire- 
duction to the Thessalonian 
Epistles, 225 

Austin, Mr. A., Haunts of Ancient 
Peace, 199 

Australia, Somenotes on the Church 
in, 146 sgg.: conditions of Church 
work: immense distances and 
sparse population, 146 ; ecclesi- 
astical statistics, discipline, and 
polity, 147 ; examples of amount 
of a Sunday’s work for one 
clergyman, 148; character of 
those among whom he works, 
149; liberal pecuniary support 
rendered by congregations, 150 ; 
the system of clerical Assurance, 

| 152; isolation of country clergy, 
153; independence of action, 20. ; 
difficulties and temptations, 154 ; 
Synods introduced by Bishop 
Short, 155 ; General Synod : its 
constitution, 156; its authority, 
work, and procedure, 158 ; Aus- 
tralia a paradise for the religious 
quack, 160; social character- 
istics, 161 ; position of the Church 
compared with that of other re- 
ligious bodies, 162 ; Church work 
and services, 163 ; lack of reli- 
gious knowledge among children, 
164; methods of Roman Church 
and other bodies, 165 ; Australia 
is still in a quasi-missionary 
stage, 166 

Avebury, Lord, Zhe Scenery of 
England, and the Causes to which 
it ts due, 201 





| 


CHU 


ACHE, Miss C., Brother Mu- 
sicians: Reminiscences of 
Edward and Walter Bache, 206 
Bacon, Rev. Dr. B. W., Ze Sermon 
on the Mount, 225 
Bacon, Roger, The Greek Grammar 
of, anda Fragment of his Hebrew 
Grammar (ed. Rev. E. Nolan, 
and Dr. Hirsch), 211 
Ball, Dr. W. E., St. Paul and the 
Roman Law, &c., 226 
Barton, Prof., 4 Sketch of Semitic 
Origins, 451 
Bayliss, Sir Wyke, Rex Regum: a 
Painter's Study of the Portrait 
of Christ from the Time of the 
Apostles to the Present Day, 207 
Birrell, Mr. A., William Hasiitt, 


198 

Boyd Carpenter, Bishop, Zhe Wis- 
dom of James the Just, 465 

Bright, W., D.D., Selected Letters 
of (ed. B. J. Kidd), 474 

Brooke, Rev. Stopford A, The 
Poetry of Robert Browning, 194 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. J., Studies in Con- 
temporary Biography, 467 

Burney, Rev. C. F., Noteson Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Kings, 455 

Buss, Rev. S., Roman Law and 
History in New Testament, 463 


ARPENTER, Mr. Estlin, Zhe 
Compositionof the Hexateuch, 


454 

Church Worshipand Church Order, 
I sgg. : causes of the present dis- 
putes in the Church, 3; grounds 
for hopes of a settlement : the 
recent Declaration of Clergy on 
Ritual, ib.; statement of the 
signatories’ principles : loyalty to 
the Prayer Book, and to the 
authority of the Bishops, 4; their 
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position towards the services in | 
the Prayer Book, 5 ; the Arch- 
bishop’s reply on this point : the 
‘reasonable elasticity’ allowed 
by the modification of 1865, 6; 
the Bishop’s dispensing power, 7 ; 
his duty as to regulation of ser- 
vices in all churches of his dio- 
cese, 8 ; the Declaration on the 
Ornaments Rubric, 9 ; the various 
decisions of the Courts on it, 10; 
difficulty of the position thence 
resulting, 11; the Declaration’s 
desire for the complete restora- 
tion of the synodical action of 
the Church, 12; but its recom- 
mendation ought to be, not a 
temporary expedient, but the 
normal custom, 13 ; suggestions 
for the work of diocesan synods, 
14; the liturgical authority of the 
Bishop, 15; clerical obedience 
to it should be absolute, 16 ; cor- 
porate action desiderated in place 
of private enterprise, 17 ; public 
opinion must be educated, 72d. ; 
the services must be for edifica- 
tion: different types of tempera- 
ment of people to be considered, 
18; religious prejudice must be 
respected, 19; the question of 
music: Mr. Baden Powell’s 
Choralia criticized, 20 ; examples 
of lack of uniformity : a chaos of 
uses, 22; points on which there 
is no need of uniformity, 24; 
historic continuity as applied to 
worship, 25 ; criticisms of some 
archaeological investigations by 
liturgiologists, 25; their two 
faults : over-scrupulousness and 
antiquarianism, 27; futility of 
their efforts for reunion, 28 
Coleman, Bishop (Delaware), A 
History of the American Church, 


440 


[AST The Imperialism of, 
167 sgg.; the poet’s ‘all-sur- 
veying, all-embracing mind,’ 167; 
vitality of his political theories, 
168 ; characteristics of his times 
and surroundings, 169 ; complete 
divorce between religion and 
daily life, 170; character of the | 
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Italian republics, 171; Dante’s 
ideal remedies: liberty, justice, 
and peace, 172 ; his De Monarchia 
compared with Godwin’s Polttical 
Justice, tb.; the factor of ‘sin’ in 
Dante’s ideal, 173; equal laws 
for all was no part of his ideal, 
174; man’s fallen nature needed 
two guides—the Emperor and 
the Church, 175 ; the respective 
work of the Emperor and the 
Pope in Dante’s ideal, 176; the 
position held in his scheme by 
Rome and the Papacy, 177; the 
special hindrances to the realiza- 
tion of his ideal, 179; application 
of the opening allegory to his 
Vision, 2d.; Italian conception of 
liberty confronted with that of the 
Teutonic invader, 180; lack of 
unity among Italian republics, 
181; similarity of ancient and 
medizval republics, 182; influ- 
ence of France on Italy, 183; the 
vice of the Papal temporal power: 
avarice and greed, 2d.; Dante's 
panacea: Imperialism, 184; the 
potentialities of British Im- 
perialism, 185 


Dickson, Prof. E., Music in the 


History of the Western Church, 


205 
Dieulafoy, M. Marcel, David the 
King (tr. Lucy Hotz), 458 
Dinsmore, Mr. C.A., The Teachings 
of Dante, 188 


F/DUCATION Acts, The, and 
After, 396sgg.: character of 
the Acts, 397; grotesque com- 
plaints against them, zé.; mis- 
statements by Dr. Horton, 398 ; 
difficulties to be met by managers 
of Church schools, 400 ; principles 
to be followed in County Council 
elections, 401 ; the ideal school 
to be aimed at, 402; what re- 
ligious instruction should be, 403; 
the rights of parents, 404; re- 
ligious instruction under the 
Prussian system, 405; details of 
the method, 406; regulations for 
Protestants and for Catholics, 
407; obstacles to such a system 
in England, 408; a proposal 
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which would obviate them, 409 ; 
the secular system might be ac- 
ceptable as a refuge from some- 
thing worse, 410 ; the Free Church 
Council’s proposal: ‘simple Bi- 
blical instruction according to a 
syllabus,’ 411 ; notest for teachers’ 
qualifications, 412; emphatic ob- 
jections to these propositions, 2d. 

Ellicott, Bishop (Gloucester), Ad- 
dresses on the Revised Version of 
Holy Scripture, 217 


OAKES-JACKSON, Canon, 
Biblical History of the He- 
brews, 460 


OLDEN LEGEND, The, 

29 sgg.: criticism of M. de 
Wyzema’s edition of Jacobus de 
Voragine’s work, 30; explanation 
of the influence of medizval 
legendary history, 31; effect of 
its pictures of morality and heroic 
self-sacrifice, 32; the hetero- 
geneous character of De Vora- 
gine’s materials : examples, 33 ; 
lack of purpose in the miracles, 
34; astounding credulity, 35; 
exaggerated results of persecu- 
tion and martyrdom, 36; fierce 
recriminations of martyrs on their 
judges, 37; marvels connected 
with babes and sucklings, 2d. ; 
active interference of the spirit 
world, angels and demons, 38 ; 
legend of St. Fursy: contest 
with demons for a soul, 39 ; in- 
terview between St. Dominic 
and the Prince of darkness, 40 ; 
account of the office and ministry 
of angels, 41; things which De 
Voragine says are to be taken 
symbolically, 42; some poetic 
features of the Golden Legend, 
43; illustrations of the Virgin- 
cult: John Beleth’s discovery of 
the Virgin’s natal day, 44; the 
feasts of the Annunciation and 
the Purification (Candlemas), 2d. ; 
stories connected with festivals 
of the Virgin, 45; and of the 
influence of devotion to her, 46 ; 
the legend of the Assumption, 
47 sqq.; fantastic and alluring 
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flights of fancy, 49 ; the quaint 
simplicity with which they are 
described, 50; use of the book 
as an object-lesson of the state 
of life in the middle ages, 51 

Gough, Mr. E., The Bible true from 
the Beginning, 450 

Graves, Mr. C. L., Life and Letters 
of Sir G. Grove, 469 

Gray, Rev. G. B., Commentary on 
Numbers, 456 

Green, Dean (Maritzburg), Zhe 
Book of Genesis as the Primary 
Evangel, 449 

Gregory of Nyssa, The Catechetical 
ceolee of (ed. by Rev. J. H. 
Srawley), 437 


HYARPER, Prof., Zhe Song of 
Solomon, 459 

Harrison, Mr. Frederic, John 
Ruskin, 192 

Hassall, Mr. A., Mazarin, 200 

Holy Eucharist, The: an His- 
torical Inquiry (Parts VIII., 1X.), 
52 sgg.: Presbyterian views at 
the Savoy Conference (1661) : 
kneeling at the reception of 
Communion, 53; a change of 
words in Prayer Book of 1662, 
2+. ; Bishop Cosin’s share in 
that revision, 54 ;-his statement 
of Anglican doctrine of the 
Eucharist, and of Roman ‘dif- 
ferences,’ 55 ; his explanation of 
‘the real Body and Blood of 
Christ,’ 56 ; and of the ‘ sacrifice’ 
and the ‘altar,’ 58: some ap- 
parent changes in his views are 
probably the work of another 
writer, 59; Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor: his explanation of 
‘real spiritual presence, 60; 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice : 
statements in Holy Living, 61 ; 
Herbert Thorndike : his life and 


‘profound theological writings,’ 
63 ; he rejects Transubstantiation 


and other ‘opinions’ of the 
‘factions, 64; statement of his 
doctrine on the Eucharist: 
against Zwinglian and Calvinistic 
views, 65 ; asserts the ‘ mystical’ 
presence, but refuses to define 
‘the manner’ thereof, 66; the 





HOL 
consecration is effected, not by 


the recital of the words, but by | 
67; ‘the | 


the use of prayer, 
bodily substance of the elements’ 
is not destroyed, 68 ; the nature 


of the Eucharistic sacrifice, 69 ; | 


it is ‘ propitiatory and impetra- 
tory,’ 70; the need of receiving 
the Holy Communion: non- 
communicating presence, 


tion’ and the Communion of 
the sick, 73; on adoration of 
our Lord 
26. ; doctrines taught by writers 
temp. James II1., 74; the Non- 
jurors, 75; John Johnson: the 
Eucharist is a ‘ proper sacrifice,’ 
*expiatory and 


76; his doctrine as to the 


presence, 77; Nonjurors’ cor- 
respondence with Bishops of the 
Greek Church (1716-25), 78.— 
Eighteenth century: Hoadly’s 
Plain Account of the Nature 
and End of the Lord’s Supper: 


mainly Zwinglian, 362; various 
views of the writers in the con- 
troversy which followed, 363 s¢¢.; 
Dr. Thomas Brett closely follows 
John Johnson, 366 ; the doctrine 
of John Hales reasserted, 367 ; 
statement of Dr. Waterland’s 
doctrine, 369; nineteenth cen- 
tury teaching : Alexander Knox, 


373; Hugh Stowell, 374; the 


Oxford Movement: William 
Palmer, 374 ; Archdeacon Deni- 
son and other Tractarian divines, 
375; declaration of English 
Church Union (1900), 377; Con- 
ference at Fulham Palace: state- 
ments by Prof. Moule, Lord 


Halifax, Canon Gore, 378; Canon | 


Gore’s work The Body of Christ, 
379; Eucharistic doctrine in the 
East: Cyril Lucar’s Confession 
(1629), 380; Peter Mogila’s 
Orthodox Confession, 382; Lucar’s 
doctrine condemned, 383; the 
Confession of Dositheus, 2d. ; the 
Council of Bethlehem (1838), 
385 ; Russian and Greek Cate- 
chisms: treatment of Transub- 
stantiation, 386; teaching of 


713 | 
Thorndike’s views on ‘reserva- | 


in the Sacrament, | 


propitiatory, | 





Roman Catholic divines on the 
sacrifice: Lessius, Melchior 
Canus, 389 ; Bellarmine, 390 ; De 
Lugo, Franzelin, 391; recent 
writers in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, 393; the  supra-local 
character of Christ’s presence in 
the sacraments: Franzelin, New-’ 
me Manning, 395; conclusion, 
3 

Horner, Rev. G., The Service for 
the Consecration of a Church and 
Altar according to the Coptic 
Rite, 435 


ESUIT Philanthropist, A, 318 
sgg.: the witch-mania of the 
middle ages, 319; the trials by 
the Inquisitors, 320; witchcraft 
believed after the Renaissance, 
321; Institor and Sprenger’s 
Malleus Maleficarum (1489), 
its rules for taking evidence, and 
for torture, 322; results of In- 
quisitors’ consequent action, 323 ; 
the Reformers strongly believed 
in witchcraft and approved of its 
punishment, 323; various as- 
sailants of the persecutors’ prin- 
ciples and ‘practice, 324; two 
assailants, Cornelius Loos and 
Dr. Hade, both suffered martyrs’ 
deaths, 24.; Sprenger’s dogma 
upheld by a Jesuit, Martin del 
Rio, 325; statistics of the Wiirz- 
burg horrors (1627-9), 326; ap- 
pearance of a deliverer, the Jesuit 
Friedrich von Spee, 74.; his 
previous career, 2d.; appointed 
to act as confessor to condemned 
witches, 327 ; his estimate of the 
Inquisitors and their methods, 
26.; witch-trials timidly arraigned 
by the Jesuits Tanner and Lay- 
mann, 328; Spee’s anonymous 
denunciation, Cautio Criminalis, 
329; description of an actual 
trial, 330 ; his later occupation, 
331 ; his sacred poetry, 333 ; in- 
fluence of his writings, 334; later 
outbursts of the witch-mania, 
335; Spee’s death—one of self- 
sacrifice, 336 
Joan of Arc, 131 sgg.: the authentic 
documents of the examination 
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(1456) which led to the ‘rehabili- 
tation’ of the Maid, 132 ; the pre- 
sent day process for her Beati- 
fication, 133; interest taken 
therein by Leo XIII. and by the 
French bishops and people, 135 ; 
the late Cardinal Howard’s share 
in it, 136 ”.; Joan’s lowly birth, 
136; the summons she receives 
from mysterious voices, 2d. ; her 
visit to the ‘ Dauphin’ and the 
result, 137 ; the relief of Orleans, 
followed by a national rising, 
138 ; her holy influence with the 
army, 139; extraordinary capa- 
city for war, 26.; a series of 
victories, 2b.; she is taken pri- 
soner, 140; her imprisonment, 
7.; her behaviour during her 
trial, 141; her alleged recanta- 
tion, 142; Bishop of Beauvais’ 
sentence, 26.; Joan’s ‘ relapse’ : 


her death at the stake, 143; the | 
base treatment her story has | 
received in literature, 144; time’s | 


rehabilitation, 145 


ING, Rev. Dr. T.M., The Theo- | 


logy of Christ’s Teaching, 223 


Kirkpatrick, Prof., Zhe Book of | 


Psalms, 457 
ABANCA, Prof., Ges Cristo 


nella Letteratura Contempo- | 


ranea, 229 


Lake, Rev. Kirsopp, Codex J. of the 


Gospels and its Allies, 219; 
Texts from Mount Athos, ib. 

Laurie, Prof. S.S., The Training 
of Teachers, 209 

Lempriere, Dr., 4 Compendium of 
the Canon Law, 439 

Lilly, Mr. W. S., Christianity and 
Modern Civilization, 446 

Lyall, Sir A., A/fred Tennyson, 193 


Vf AcDONALD, Very Rev. A,, 
The Symbol of the Apostles, 


437 
Margoliouth, Mrs., 4 Compendious 
Syriac Dictionary, 466 
Margoliouth, Prof. Religions of 
Bible Lands, 460 
Mark, Mr. H. Thiselton, Zhe 
Teacher and the Child, 210 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CXIV. 
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Martinengo Cesaresco, Countess, 
Lombard Studies, 203 

Mitchell, Prof. H. G., Zhe World 
before Abraham, 448 

Monotheism in Semitic Religions, 
300 sgg.; Dr. Pinches’ recent 
collection of Babylonian and 
Assyrian documents bearing upon 
the Old Testament, 301 ; some 
defects in the work pointed out, 
301 ; the two accounts of the 
Deluge, 302 ; story of Sargon of 
Agadé : a parallel to the story of 
Moses, 726.; Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Babel und Bibel, 303: Prof. 
Sayce’s The Religions of Ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia, ib.; Dr. 
Curtiss’s Primitive Semitic Re- 
ligion to-day: investigations 
among peasants and Bedouin of 
Syria and Sinai, 304 ; survivals 
of a religion older than the Baby- 
lonian Empire, 305 ; a vague pro- 
fession of belief in one God, with 
a firmer belief in the local saint 
(weli), zd. ; the evidences of ex- 
cessive polytheism in Babylonian 
and Assyrian religions, 306 ; the 
Semites had one name for God, 
El or Il: its meaning and use, 
307; occurrence of ‘* Yahweh,’ 
the God of Israel, 2d. ; the worship 
of El contained at least the germ 
of monotheism, 308 ; a struggle 
between polytheism and mono- 
theism, 309 ; the religion of the 
Pheenicians: Baal, 311; later 
signs of monotheism, 312; in- 
fluence of the Jewish Diaspora ; 
Palmyrene texts, 313 ; the sacred 
guilds of Tanais, 314; the de- 
velopment of monotheism in 
Israel, 315 sgg. 


OTES on Books received, Pam- 
phlets, &c., 237, 485 


LIPHANT, Mr. T. L. K., Rome 
and Reform, 443 


pau Mr. Herbert, Matthew 
Arnold, 190 

Periodicals, 231, 478 

Philosophy of Phrases, A (review 
of Rev. Dr. Fairbairn’s The 


KK 
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Philosophy of the Christian Reli- 
gion), 257 sgg.: the art and 
eloquence of the work, 257; his 
stated object: ‘to construe Chris- 
tianity through religion,’ 258 ; 
examination of his statements : 
that mystery is essential to reli- 
gion as a moral agent, 259 ; that 
Nature is intelligible and that 
man transcends Nature, 261 ; is 
Nature 
argument from the uniformity of 


natural sequences, 264; that man | 
is not only the interpreter of | 


Nature : he also ‘in a sense con- 


stitutes it,’ 264; ‘ Personality’ is | 
‘theveryconditionthrough which | 


Nature, as known to science, is,’ 
267 ; treatment of ‘ Esse est per- 
cipi,’ 7d.; Dr. Fairbairn’s ‘ crea- 


tive Intelligence, 268 ; ‘we can- | 
not think without thinking God,’ | 


269; ‘human consciousness of 
supra-sensible Being,’ 270; ‘ the 
action of Nature upon mind,’ 
271; his treatment of the Per- 
sonality of Christ, 272 sgg.; the 


‘supreme Personality as the | 
vehicle of the highest good to | 


the race,’ 275; criticism of his 
treatment of Christ as the 


Founder of a new religion, 2d. ; | 
| Robinson, 


unexplained ‘collectivism’ of the 
author’s Christology, 279; his 
opinion that our Lord univer- 


salized the Divine Fatherhood, | 
280; that ‘ Christ is the sole in- | 
GAearee P., Description du 


stitution for worship which has 


Divine authority in the Christian | 
religion,’ 2.; final estimate of | 
| Schmidtke, Dr., Die Evangelien 
Pole, Rev. H., The Book of Common | 


Dr. Fairbairn’s apologetic, 282 


Prayer, 443 
Power, Rev. M., S.J., 


Jewish Calendar, 229 
Puritan Utopia, A (review of Rev. 


Anglo- 


Solyma), 101 sgg.: some de- 
fects in Mr. Begley’s work as 


editor, 100 ; slip-shod translation, | 
102 ; the original writer’s dexte- | 
rity in Latin versification, 102: | 
the central notion of the book, | 


104; its attribution to Milton: 
Mr. Begley’s bad management 


intelligible? 262; his | 
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sou 


of his arguments, 106 ; the attri- 
bution, though probably right, 
cannot yet be deemed certain, 
107; evidence that the author 
was an Englishman, a cultivated 
Puritan, and an accomplished 
Latin scholar, 108; evidence 
pointing to its Miltonic author- 
ship: comparison with works of 
the poet, 110; its ideal of Edu- 
cation, I11; political science, 
112; military exercise, gymnas- 
tics: a games-master, 113; 
scholarships, classical schools, 
114; religious teaching, 115; 
the Armada Epic: its Miltonic 
metaphors and similes, 117 ; the 
‘ Bridal Song of Heavenly Love,’ 
118; details suggestive of Milton, 
119; argument from the limited 
scope of the romance, 121; the 
author’s Calvinistic treatment of 
sin, 122; the work helps towards 
a better estimate of Puritanism, 
124; its ideal of a Puritan Chris- 
tian State, 127 ; estimate of the 
work as a romance, 129 


EADE, Rev. C., Zhe Smith 
Family, 200 


| Roberts, Dr. W. Rhys, Demetrius 


on Style, 212 

Dean (Westminster), 
The Study of the Gospels, 218 

Russell, Mr. G. W. E., Henry Cary 
Shuttleworth, 475 


Speculum Vitae Beati Fran- 
cisct et Socitorum ejus, 445 


eines alten Unsialcodex (B s-text) 
&c., 221 


Shaw, Rev. R. D., The Pauline 


Epistles, 465 


| Simpson, Mr. S., Life of Ulrich 
W. Begley’s edition of Nova | 
| Smith, 
| South Africa, the Church in, 241 


Zwingli, 438 
g, M.P., My Life- Work, 476 


sgg.: struggles for the faith the 
Church has had to pass through, 
241 ; the present rare opportunity 
for extending missionary work 
among natives, 243 ; the duty of 
evangelization of these is para- 
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STE 


mount, 244 ; social and political 
questions involved, 244 ; origin 
and history of ‘the Ethiopian 


Church’ and the ‘Ethiopian | 


Order’: status of its readers or 
catechists, 245; suggestions for 
their beneficial use, 247; racial 
agitation for acquisition of social 
and political rights, 2d. ; relation 
of the Church with the white 


population : danger of tampering | 
with the Church constitution, | 


248 ; criticism of action of Natal 
Diocesan Synod, 2J.; attacks of 


militant Protestantism onalleged | 


‘ritualism,’ 250; complete reply 
to these, 26. ; extravagant claims 
to Church membership, 252 ; 


position of Anglican Communion | 


in a new country, zd.; the great 
work before it in South Africa, 
253; statistics of the comparative 
strength of the denominations, 
254; zeal of the Boers for denomi- 


national religious instruction, | 
255 ; state of education in South | 


Africa, 256 
Stephen, Sir Leslie, George Eliot, 
8 


189 
Stevens, Prof. G. B., Zhe Teaching | 
of Jesus, 221 
Stokes, Dr. Whitley, and Strachan, | 
Dr. J., Thesaurus Palaeo-Hiber- 
nicus, 213 | 
Strachan, Dr. J., Hebrew Ideals, 


453 

Synoptic Gospels, The Criticism of | 
the: their historical value, 284 | 
sgq.: the strata in the mine of | 


Gospel material, 284 ; two groups 
of strata affecting St. Mark, St. 


Matthew, and St. Luke, 285; in | 


all three alike Christ is Dzvine, 
286; the work of the textual 
critic, 287 ; mischief of a priors 
CAiticism, 288 ; criticism of Prof. 
f. Gardner’s Historical Chris- 
tianity, 289; ‘the teaching of 
Jesus is in its main outlines re- 
coverable,’ 23. ; but the applica- 
tion of criticism to ‘the deeds of 


the Master’ is ‘much more de- | 


structive,’ 290; the author's 
treatment of the miracles re- 
corded : that there is not suffi- 
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cient evidence for them, and 
that they ‘would have been as- 
cribed to Christ’ ‘whether actual 
or not,’ 24.; refutation of these 
statements, 291; detailed reply 
to his view that fabrication of 
the Gospel miracles is undoubted, 
because we can ‘ see them grow- 
ing,’ 292 ; exegesis of the ‘ sign of 
Jonah,’ 293; the two accounts of 
Christ’s directions for preparing 
the Last Supper, 294 ; early date 
of the bulk of the miraculous 
element in the Gospels, 295 ; St. 
Paul’s teaching fits in with their 
records, 276.; Prof. Schmiedel’s 
treatment of Gospel miracles, 
296 ; statement of the historical 
character of the resurrection, 298 


ESTAMENT of our Lord, 

The, trans. from the Syriac 
by Dr. J. Cooper and Mr. A. J. 
Maclean, 436 


Twentieth-Century New Testament, 


The, 218 


U NIVERSITY of London, The, 
414 sgg.: defective British 
University equipment, 414; plans 
suggested for amendment, 415; 
415; the old Universities need 
expansion as places for a liberal 
education, 416; the great centres 
of population need provision of 
places of training for professions, 
417; the advancement of know- 
ledge: conspectus of recent in- 
stitutions in London, 419; of 
provincial Universities and Col- 
leges, 420; history of the Uni- 
versity of London, 421; its 
organization, 422; lack of en- 
dowments, 423; need of an ap- 
propriate seat, 424; and of pro- 
vision for professors, 426; the 
sum required, and the claim on 
Churchmen, 427; the ‘Faculty’ 
of Theology and ‘Board’ of 
Studies: its members, 429; a 
good chance for students for 
Holy Orders: King’s College : 
suggestions for advance of its 
utility, 431; the pressing need 
of religious study, 433 
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WALSH, Mr. W., The Jesuits 
in Great Britain, 448 
Welsh Methodism : its origin and 
growth, 80 sgg.: Wales in early 
years of George I. : its political, 
literary, and religious conditions, 
81 ; bad habits of the people, 82 ; 
a religious and social awakening: 
work of Griffith Jones and his 
helpers, 83; his ‘circulating 
charity schools,’ 24.; ‘ Madam 
Bevan’s Charity,’ 84; interven- 
tion of Thomas Charles and the 
Methodists, 85 ; improved con- 
dition of Wales at Jones’s death 
(1761), 26.; cold attitude of the 


Bishops towards him and his | 
work, 86 ; work of Howel Harris | 
and Daniel Rowland, 87 ; their | 
Methodist monastery’ at Tre- | 
vecca, 88; Harris and many of | 
his followers join the local Mili- | 
tia, 74. ; his death (as a Church- | 


man), 89 ; account of Rowland, 


2b. ; marvellous effect of his 


preaching upon the people, go; 
Bishop Squire’s efforts to dam 
the current of (as yet orthodox) 
national feeling, 91 ; Rowland’s 
position after his inhibition: the 
* Rowlandists,’ 92 ; he claimed to 
be a Churchman to his death, 
z6.; his persecution by certain 
Methodists, 92 m#.; Thomas 
Charles : how he became a Me- 
thodist, 93 ; how he came to as- 
sent to the Great Schism: Me- 
thodist ordinations, 95; condi- 
tion of the Welsh Church in early 
nineteenth century, 96; failure 
of bishops to understand the 
national outburst of religious 


zeal, 97 ; the real causes of the | 
Great Schism, 98; scandals of | 
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non-residence and _pluralities, 
99 ; the keynote of regeneration 
struck in 1870, 100; need of 
Welsh-speaking Church officials, 
26. 


| Westcott, Rev. A., Life and Letters 


of Bishop Westcott, 471 
Willson, Mr. T. B., History of the 
Church and State in Norway, 


440 


ONGE, CHARLOTTE 
MARY: Her Life and Let- 
ters (by Miss C. Coleridge), 337 
sgg.: Miss Yonge’s share in the 
Oxford Movement, 337; her 
works embodied its spirit, 338; 
her audience, 339 ; many great 
names among her admirers, 2d, ; 
a younger class now her readers ; 
the causes, 340; she had little 
contact with the outer world, 
341; how she thought out her 
stories, 343; her biographer’s 
presentment of her, 344 ; her sur- 
roundings: Mr. Keble and his 
wife, 345; her daily life, 346; 
her terror of intellectual pride, 
347 ; out of touch with modern 
problems, 348 ; absence of vanity, 
20. her daily teaching in 
Otterbourne schools, 349; zeal 
for Foreign Missions, #3. ; enor- 
mous output of work, 350; 
the characters in her books 
were to her real personalities, 
351; number of her various 
works, 352; Mr. Keble her con- 
tinual censor, 74.; defects of her 
style and composition, 354; her 
truthfulness to naturé, 356; sketch 
of a day’s life at Elderfield, 357 ; 
how Miss Yonge spent the profits 
produced by her works, 359 
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